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THE AUTOCRATS 


CHAPTER I 
AULD ACQUAINTANCE STIRS THE DEPTHS 


On the evening of the “ children’s party ” at the Lake 
View Country Club there drove up to the main entrance, 
when the newest fad in the way of a social diversion was 
well under way, a gentleman of some importance. This 
was shown by the agility with which the hostler moved 
to catch the reins as they were tossed aside, and by the 
deferential manner in which the members of a group of 
gentlemen greeted the new comer. Apparently on equal 
terms before his arrival, they broke into three segments ; 
two men came to meet him as he descended from his 
cart, exclaiming, “ Good evening, Henry;” a few ad- 
vanced a little and murmured as he passed them, “ Good 
evening, Mr. Bidwell; ”’ the others contented themselves 
by bowing with that stolid gravity of countenance and 
general air of solemnity without which the greeting 
might be thought an unwarranted presumption. 

Society had cast aside its finery, its laces, and evening 
dress, and, clothed in the garb of children, the jaded fol- 
lowers of midsummer gayety were giving way to a relax- 
ation that savoured of effort; for it involved the play- 
ing of a new part. Women to whom the small talk of 
social functions was second nature were attempting 
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childish prattle and kittenish ways; men who had mas- 
tered the art of vacuity were reviving memories of the 
days when they at least said things they thought; and 
each made of the new liberty a license for freer speech 
than is permissible under the laws of the social game. 

The appearance of Henry Bidwell on the floor was 
the signal for a rush toward him, and he was at once 
surrounded by a laughing group. To a fusilade of 
merry banterings he returned fire, laughing, bowing, 
and shaking hands right and left. Tired men of busi- 
ness stood aloof and envied this care-free man, who was 
ever so genial, so unaffectedly boyish, and so light- 
hearted. 

“There, Mr. Bidwell,’ cried a young woman, clap- 
ping a tiny straw hat on Mr. Bidwell’s head and deftly 
fastening it with a rubber band under his chin, “ you are 
not going to escape without being one of the children. 
Remember, I am your aunty to-night, and if you are not 
real good I shall take you home early.” 

“Now, Edith, if I had a pocket full of marbles, I 
should feel like a boy again,” replied Mr. Bidwell. “1 
should really like to play a game of marbles. I never 
~ had time when I was a boy.” 

The appearance of another late comer sent the group 
of young people scurrying across the floor of the ball- 
room. 

“You have played almost everything else, Henry,” re- 
marked the.one woman who had remained behind. 

“Yes,” quickly replied Bidwell, favouring the speaker 
with 4 smile entirely different from that with which he 
had met the others, “and played them for keeps.” 

“And won many games and lost few,” continued the 
woman, eyeing him keenly. “What brings you back, 
Henry?” 

_ Bidwell made no reply, but offering his arm, which she ° 
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took, he escorted her toward the door that led out into 
the grounds. 

“It seems to me that it is dreadfully warm in here,” he 
observed. 

To this Bidwell’s companion made no reply beyond 
favouring him with a languid wave of her fan. 

Mrs. Warrington was a rich widow. Fearless and 
straightforward in speaking her mind, independent in 
her actions, and blessed with a certain manner that is in- 
definable, the breath of scandal had never scorched her. 
There are some men whom other men never insult, and 
there are women whom other women never talk about. 
Mrs. Kate Warrington was one of these. She was tall, 
but with a well-rounded figure, and knew she was fair, 
for she saw it in her mirror, and in the eyes of men. Bid- 
well and she passed out of the ball-room and made their 
way along the terrace that overhung the lake. The moon 
was in its full splendour, a faint breeze ruffled the bosom 
of the lake so that it glistened in many colours like a 
prism, and the scent of wild clover from the golf links 
was in the air. Neither spoke for some moments as they 
walked amid this combination of nature’s beauties. Mrs. 
Warrington was the first to break the silence. 

“Why did you come back, Henry?” she asked. “ You 
have not answered the question.” 

She spoke in the tone of a woman upbraiding a child. 

“Why, what was to keep me away?” returned Bid- 
well. “Is it strange that a man should return to his 
home? I have regained my health, and I wished to meet 
old friends again. Especially one,’ he added, with a 
meaning glance. 

“Nonsense, Henry,” said Mrs. Warrington coolly. 
“You had better go back and tell that to the children. 
Poor dears, they would believe the moon a green cheese 
if you told them so.” 
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There is scarcely a man, however exalted his station, 
or how austere and forbidding he may be, but has some 
person who tells him the truth, speaks frankly, and acts 
as a sort of animated reflex of his inner conscience. To 
this one person it is granted to speak plainly concerning 
matters of which others must be silent. These attach- 
ments arise from an instinctive desire to communicate 
strong hidden emotions to some other being and in re- 
turn receive counsel, unprejudiced and fearless. It is the 
confessional of lay life. Thus it happens that so long as 
the confessor speaks with brutal directness, laying 
bare hidden wounds, probing with skill into the secrets 
of the other, his tenure is certain. But at the least sign 
of consideration, the other feels a vague fear of insin- 
cerity, and straightway the physician loses standing in 
the eyes of his patient. Self-reproach, remorse, disgust 
at the thought of the past, and despondency at the pros- 
pect of the future, are essential in the mind of the one, 
and upon these the physician plays to the exquisite pain, 
and oftentimes the benefit, of the patient. 

Bidwell made no reply to Mrs. Warrington and they 
continued to walk in silence until they came to a rustic 
bench which overlooked the lake below, and above which 
towered a huge elm. 

“The sure signs of a long talk, Henry,” remarked 
Mrs. Warrington with a laugh as she sank back on the 
seat. 

“Not necessarily a long talk, but an earnest one,” re- 
turned Bidwell as he seated himself. 

“You ask why I have come back,” he continued. 
“There are many answers to the question. Perhaps it 
were better to explain why I could not stay away. You 
know that I planned to spend two years abroad, after 
taking a good rest among the old Vermont hills. Very 
good; but I discovered something among those old hills. 
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How shall a man get away from himself by taking him- 
self across a large body of water?” 

“A man may get away from himself by building up a 
new self,” answered the woman. “ With new ideals, 
higher ambitions, and the casting aside of old ones, he 
can build a new man within himself. The change of 
scene is simply an adjunct to the desired end. To rescue 
the tenement child you must first take him from the 
gutter.” 

“Ah, it is easy for you, a woman, to theorise,” ex. 
claimed Bidwell, almost savagely. ‘“‘ You make no allow- 
ance for my obligations to others. Besides, what other 
life do I know? For fifteen years, in the strife of busi- 
ness and politics, I have fought my way against the 
multitude on one side and envious companions on the 
other. Have I not been successful? ” 

“Yes,” promptly responded Mrs. Warrington, “ suc- 
cessful in winning much for others, but nothing for your- 
self. Three times have you been hurled down just as 
you thought you were about to achieve the ambition of 
your life.” 

“Yes, but twice it was by the hand of an ungrateful 
president, and once it was by chance,” said the man 
bitterly. 

“No,” said the woman, calmly. “ Each time it was 
something above, below, and back of them all—the 
people.” 

A sneer came from Bidwell, a little mocking laugh. 

“I know you cannot see it that way, Henry,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Warrington, “ but it is true, nevertheless. 
You are keen to look beneath the surface, but you see 
only the bad in men, not the good. It was the English 
people that beat Napoleon at Waterloo, not Wellington 
It was the French people who broke and ran, not the 
army of the great Frenchman. Those who had ceased 
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to be a people and who had become simply soldiers stood 
alone to the last—the members of the Old Guard.” 

“T take up your simile,” cried Bidwell. “ Does any 
one blame Napoleon? Did any one expect him to 
change when he came back from Elba? I am the same. 
The instincts ingrafted in me by fifteen years of warfare 
have taken deep root. I know a certain way of doing 
things. I know how to play for great stakes, and you 
would have me put this all aside and become a plough- 
boy. It is asking too much.” 

“There is an old woman in this city who is now in 
well-to-do circumstances,” said Mrs. Warrington, speak- 
ing slowly, in contrast to Bidwell’s rapidity of utterance. 
“Her sons and daughters are well able to care for her, 
and she has property of her own. But it happens that in 
her early life, goaded by extreme poverty, she went 
about. the streets with a bag, delving into ash-boxes, 
picking up scraps from the alleys. So strong grew the 
instinct in her that to this day she keeps up the practice. 
She is a shame to her children; a reproach to those who 
would be her friends. In what way are you different, 
Henry Bidwell? Wait: do not answer. You want plain 
speaking, and you shall have it. With a smile always on 
your face you go about envied by all, but an unquencha- 
ble fire burns within your breast. You have absolutely 
nothing that you want. You throw yourself into strife to 
forget; and to forget you must follow one battle with an- 
other. The humblest motorman on your great railway, 
a creature so insignificant that you can almost wipe him 
out of existence by a word ora nod, in his home after his 
day’s work, has what you have not had for fifteen years— 
a clear conscience, the contentment of having done no 
great wrong——” 

“Stop, Kate. For God’s sake, stop!” cried Bidwell, 
springing to his feet. “ You are too harsh. You make 
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no allowances for my obligations. I come back to an- 
swer a call of duty, and you impute the meanest of mo- 
tives to me. A matter of gravest import to the company 
brings me back at this time.” 

“My poor friend,” exclaimed the woman, as Bidwell, 
concluding his outburst, threw himself back on the 
bench. “The company! And what is the company? 
What is it compared to the happiness of one human be- 
ing, the peace and salvation of one human soul! I won- 
der sometimes what can be the secret of the strange 
power that seems to come from a corporation to make 
- men do and dare. Is there a new order of Jesuits, sworn 
_ to serve Mammon instead of God, bound by a great oath, 
and subscribing to the tenet that the end does always 
justify the means? For the older order there was some 
excuse: it was moved by a holy inspiration; it was born 
of a high motive, and sought to advance what was funda- 
mentally good. But what of your modern order? It has 
sprung from a low conception, the union of greed and 
cunning; it was founded when Jacob dealt with Esau, and 
it has placed the sign of the dollar-mark above the cross. 
Surely, among your patron saints is Isaac of York!” 

She had risen during this speech, which was delivered 
with fire and vehemence, and as she concluded Bidwell 
gazed on her with a look of mingled admiration and awe. 
Her eyes flashed, and in the full flood of the moonlight 
her pale face was illuminated as if with a light that came 
from within. 

“ Kate!” cried the man, suddenly springing to his 
feet and seizing one of her hands. “ Kate Warrington, 
if you " 

“ There, there, remember our agreement,” interrupted 
the widow, disengaging her hand and laughing. “It is 
the moonlight, Henry, so I forgive you. It is a pity you 
have not read more, or you would understand. Coppée 
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has touched it off to a nicety in a little story called 
‘Moonlight.’ I shall send it to you.” 

Bidwell by a great effort mastered his emotion and 
tried to speak. But the woman, as if to prevent any 
further recurrence to a subject on which there was evi- 
dently an understanding between them, was the first to 
find voice. 

“ Henry,” she said, “ do take off that funny little hat 
which is dangling down your back. It has kept me on 
the verge of laughter since we first came out here. 
Come, we must be going back. There are some conven- 
tionalities that must be observed, even if we are chil- 
dren for one evening.” 

They walked back to the ball-room in silence, and were 
soon amid the careless throng. Ah, seven ages of man! 
How often did this soldier, seeking a bubble, at one age 
play seven parts! 

As Mrs. Warrington moved slowly about the ball- 
room her searching glance showed her to be in quest of 
some one. She had made half the circuit of the room 
when a smile came to her face and she turned to one of 
the bay windows overlooking the drive which formed 
the north boundary of the country club grounds. Seated 
within the recess, and half concealed from the view of 
the throng that swept by, but so ensconced that they 
could see all who passed, were two people, a man and a 
woman, both young. 

“So I have found you at last,” observed Mrs. War- 
rington. “I might have guessed as much, and come 
here at once, instead of wasting my time.” 

The young man arose smilingly and offered her his 
seat. 

“T surrender, most august and terrifying of chape- 
‘rons,’ he said, with mock gravity. “I yield up my prize 
and flee.” 
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“Now, don’t be foolish, Hugh,” spoke up the young 
woman, at the same time moving closer to the wall and 
gathering her skirts about her with the movement that 
iS a woman’s invitation to draw nearer. “ There is room 
for another, and who cares for a chaperon like Aunty 
Warrington? ” 

“True, Cousin Edith,” returned the young man; “ we 
must respect the office if not the—the—the office-holder. 
Pray be seated, Aunt Kate.” 

“Aunts and cousins, and nephews and nieces,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Warrington, laughing, as she seated her- 
self. “I wonder if such relations can be established at 
common law. Seriously, it is becoming somewhat em- 
barrassing. A widow must not have too many rela- 
tions.” 

“And poor relations, too,” cried the girl. “It is a 
shame. Cousin Hugh, farewell, no longer cousin mine. 
I am henceforth nothing but a sister.” 

“IT suppose you and Hugh have been here most of the 
evening,” observed the elder woman; “ Hugh at his old 
trick of tearing people to pieces, and you encouraging 
him in his vivisection.”’ 

“We have been pursuing our course in the analytical 
study of human nature,” responded Edith. “It is much 
more interesting than botany, and we keep off the grass 
and are not tempted to pick the flowers. Prof. Banner- 
ton has lectured ina most charming manner to-night.” 

“It is barely possible you both overlooked a very 
interesting specimen,” said Mrs. Warrington, dryly. 
“Was the Hon. Henry Bidwell on your list? ” 

“Uncle Henry here!” exclaimed Edith, the colour 
coming to her face. ‘“‘ Impossible!” 

“ Bidwell back!”” murmured Bannerton, knitting his 
brow. “I heard he was in Washington.” 

“He is here,” continued Mrs. Warrington, coolly, 
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“and I rather think he has come to stay some time. I 
have had a talk with him.” 

For a moment nothing was said. Each was busy on 
a different line of thought on the same subject. Ban- 
nerton directed a keen, questioning glance at Mrs. War- 
rington, but there was no answer in her calm face. 

“Why, he wrote me only three days since, and said 
nothing of changing his plans,” exclaimed Edith. “I 
wonder what I am to do; go back to the old house with 
him or continue to live with you, aunty? I must see him 
at once. Come, Hugh,” she said, rising, “ you must take 
me to him.” 

“JT think it better, Edith, for me to escort you to your 
uncle,” said the widow, softly but decisively. “ Besides, 
it is time for Hugh to be returning if a great many people 
are not to be disappointed to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes,” assented Bannerton, “I promised to write 
something about this interesting exhibition.” 

“Good night, Cousin Hugh,” said the girl, extending 
her hand. “Our course of study is indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

“Our course of study is indefinitely postponed,” re- 
peated Bannerton to himself as he rode back to the 
city in an open electric car. “ But mine is only begun. 
I wonder what has brought Bidwell back to this city 
now? ” 

Bannerton was one of those men in guessing whose 
age one might miss it by five to eight years and not be 
thought stupid. Some would have placed it at twenty- 
one and others at thirty. The latter would have been 
nearer the truth. He was above the average height and 
of slight build, although sinewy and muscular. His 
features were regular, the nose slightly aquiline, the 
chin strong and well rounded. His head was of the long 
type, with the high, narrow forehead that one seldom 
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sees among small merchants or those who thrive in mer- 
cantile pursuits. He had one physical deficiency—about 
which he was extremely sensitive—the second joint was 
missing from each thumb. But so deftly did he use his 
hands that few, even of his most intimate acquaintances, 
ever noticed the peculiarity. 

Bannerton had resided in this city less than eight 
years, but in that time he had managed to learn more of 
its affairs and of its people than many who had passed 
a half century within its boundaries. Unconsciously 
systematic, he had pursued certain aims as if guided by 
intuition, and thus it was that in almost every walk of 
life he knew some man with whom he was on intimate 
terms, with whom he could talk frankly, and who, in 
turn, was outspoken with him, for he betrayed no con- 
fidences. He read in men what most find in books. His 
acquaintance covered a wide range of life, and very early 
he learned that what one considered an inherent right, 
another thought an abuse of privilege, a usurpation, a 
crime. On this knowledge he played so that each one 
brought out his strongest arguments and waxed indig- 
nant at young Bannerton’s perverseness; for they were 
all older than he. Of his own real opinions on many sub- 
jects he was not sure. He could argue on many topics 
without losing his temper. He was moulding and mod- 
elling and remodelling his ideas; they had not yet set 
and hardened. With certain friends his guard was down, 
for he knew that those who seek confidences must re- 
pay in the same coin; but with others he was alert in de- 
fence and skilled in attack. A boyish manner, an ability 
to talk freely, and apparently carelessly, without telling 
things that should be kept secret, and a general air akin 
to flippancy, made a combination of great value in en- 
abling him to pursue the study of the world in which he 
lived. For men and women are very much like children; 
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let them notice that you are studying them, and they 
straightway begin acting. 

When fresh from college Bannerton served a brief ap- 
prenticeship on “The Watchman,” the leading daily 
paper of the city. Through the influence of Bidwell, and 
at the instigation of Mrs. Warrington, the young man 
was soon raised to an editorial writer; one of the 
younger brood that are allowed to express opinions on 
topics about which no one cares whether they be right or 
wrong. This was followed by further favour which in- 
stalled him as secretary to the three self-made men who 
had achieved the commonplace distinction of constitut- 
ing the public debt commission of the city. At the 
monthly meetings the young man carefully dried with a 
blotter the signatures of the three commissioners, signed 
his own name to long rows of figures, that he as dimly 
understood as they, and with discreet homage addressed 
each with the prefix of “ Commissioner.”” The older men 
were pleased with him because he gave tone to the com- 
mission, as a well-trained butler or a rigid footman 
might. And this being practically all the commissioners 
received for their services, he drew his salary with a 
clear conscience born of the knowledge that the com- 
pensation of the commissioners came from him. As he 
continued occasionally to contribute to the editorial col- 
umns of “ The Watchman,” Bidwell was well satisfied 
that the secretaryship was not going to waste; the young 
man was planted where he might grow, and Bidwell felt 
that he could bend the twig to suit his purposes. 


CHAPTER II 
A MYSTERY AND A RIPPLE 


The appointment of Bannerton to the secretaryship 
was no less and no more a mystery to Bidwell’s asso- 
ciates than were many of his actions. Those who were 
discreet never pushed their inquiries too deep into Bid- 
well’s affairs; and those who were not discreet seldom 
got far without being found out. 

But there was another mystery which Bannerton him- 
self had never fathomed. A mist, as it were, hung over 
and enveloped his past. His earliest recollections were 
of a farm-house, a great, wide stretch of country about 
which he roamed at will, a boarding-school where he 
found himself the youngest of the pupils, and then an- 
other school, where he learned that he was an orphan. 
Then it was he first understood the nameless yearning 
that had filled his breast at times when a little lad, that 
had made the tears come to his eyes when he awoke in 
the night—the instinctive longing for the mother’s love 
that he had never known. His tuition was promptly 
paid; he was clothed, and presently he was allowed the 
small pocket money without which many a boy is led to 
the first steps that lead to dishonesty. When ready for 
college he had been called to New York City, where, in 
a great law office, he was told that there was deposited 
with the firm a sum of money sufficient to carry him 
through college, with the express stipulation that it was 
to be used only for that purpose. To his appeals to be 
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told something of himself or of the unknown friend, the 
lawyer was bland but uncommunicative. It was purely 
a business matter for a client whose name was a profes- 
sional secret; the firm knew nothing of Mr. Bannerton 
or his affairs, and he was at liberty to accept or 
decline the money. He wisely decided to accept it, and 
to bide his time for finding out something about 
himself. 

The day of graduation is a memorable one in the lives 
of most men who have passed through college. To Ban- 
nerton it became doubly so. The only thing that seemed 
in any way to connect him with the past was a small 
locket of gold, made in the form of a slipper, and bearing 
the initials “J. D.” He had always had this locket, and 
during his college days he wore it on his watch chain 
asacharm. At the class reception on the evening of the 
day of the graduation he was startled to have a woman 
advance to him and say: 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, but may I examine the locket 
you wear?” 

The suddenness of the request, the evident air of seri- 
ousness with which it was made, and the aristocratic 
bearing of the speaker, made such an impression on the 
young collegian that his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth. A thousand and one hopes sprung up within 
him, the hundreds of romances he had built about him- 
self repeated themselves in an instant, and he stood 
transfixed, gazing at the handsome face of the woman 
who was looking down at the locket. 

“Tt is the same old locket,” she said, looking up. “It 
is marked with the initials.” 

The eyes, the hair, the features, the very sympathetic 
quality of the voice, told him instinctively that all his 
dreams had come true. He knew it was his mother. 
Something stronger than reason told him he was right. 
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In an ecstasy he was about to clasp her to his bosom 
when she said: 

“It belonged to your mother, Jeanie Downs. I gave it 
to her.” 

The reaction was too great, and the young man began 
to laugh in a foolish, hysterical manner. 

“ Dear me! ” exclaimed the woman, taking him by the 
arm and leading him to the door that led out into the 
college grounds; “ you have been studying too hard.” 

When the cool air struck him he recovered somewhat, 
and with tears streaming down his face he begged her to 
tell him of his mother. 

“T thought—I thought—’” he sobbed, “ that you 

“Goodness!” exclaimed the woman quickly, at the 
same time starting and looking about her. “ Listen. I 
gave that locket to an old friend of mine, Jeanie Downs, 
a girl I knew in New York many years ago. She was 
the closest friend I ever had. My name is Warrington, 
Mrs. Kate Warrington. If you are indeed the son of my 
old friend, I should be pleased to see you at my hotel to- 
morrow.” 

She took out a card, and, giving it to Bannerton, said: 

“You had better not go back into the room. I shall 
be pleased to see you to-morrow.” 

The next day Bannerton, after a sleepless night, called 
on his new friend. It seemed to him as if he had really 
found a mother, and to her he poured out the story of his 
life with all the frankness of youth. 

“Tt is a strange chance that I should have met you 
here and that I noticed the locket,” she said, when he 
had finished. “I have no doubt that you are the son 
of my old companion. She befriended me once when I 
needed help, and now I intend to help you. If you will 
come with me to the West, I shall be pleased to use some 
influences I have there to your advantage. I cannot 
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imagine who has helped you along and looked after you, 
but it is possible that your father is still alive. I have 
never learned whom your mother married.” 

Bannerton was discreet enough to accept her offer— 
and so runs the story. 


“T wonder what Bidwell is up to now?” repeated it- 
self over and over in Bannerton’s mind as he left “ The 
Watchman ” office and walked to his rooms. In study- 
ing the lives and characters of men about him he had 
come upon Bidwell so often as a factor in shaping their 
careers that he had grown to look upon him as the start- 
ing point from which to solve many problems concerning 
men and motives. 

And when the night was so far along that the moon, 
grown pale and worn, was fading in the west, and a new 
light was beginning to glint on the waters along the east- 
ern horizon, the man of whom he thought, Henry Bid- 
well, was pacing back and forth on the terrace over- 
looking the lake. Ina little time, as he stood under the 
elm tree, the dawn opened across the water, and looking 
at the yellow glow that made the lake appear as a waving 
curtain of gold, he cried, throwing up his hands: 

“It is too much, too much. Ten millions of dollars, 
and one last coup. I cannot set it aside.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE SLIME BELOW 


Ledlow, the banker, lived in a palace fit for a prince 
and worked like a slave. He was very tall and thin, and 
long bending over his desk, sorting papers and counting 
money on low tables early in life, had given him a stoop 
. that had rounded his shoulders until he looked like a 
giant hunchback. His hair was prematurely grey, for he 
was not yet fifty years old, and his face was lined and 
drawn. His mouth was small and the lips set, as of one 
who has had to say, many times a day and with decision, 
“No.” It was not a strong face, but it was that of the 
weasel, cunning and sharp, attributes that take the place 
of strength until adversity, the great test, reveals its ab- 
sence. Weazened and frail as he appeared, he was really 
a creature of iron—a giant frame of bones strung to- 
gether with tendons like tempered steel. Economical in 
all things, he did not keep idle flesh and bulging muscles 
for which he had no use; the food that he ate was raw 
material to furnish a certain amount of energy, as coal 
feeds a boiler. The brightness of his eyes was the only 
sign of health about him, but they told the tale of the 
inner works. Half a century ago this man could have 
worn a frayed coat, been careless of his linen, and would 
have thrived and been deferred to. But he bowed to a 
new code. With steel-grey trousers of such close cut 
that the legs looked scarcely bigger than umbrella 
covers, a black frock coat, patent leather shoes, a high, 
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straight collar, encircled by a scarf of bright hue, he was 
the picture of a high-bred business gentleman. He had 
even appeared at the Lake View Country Club in golfing 
costume; an example for diffdent business men and a 
subject of mirth among the young women—who were 
promptly reproved by their discreet mammas. 

Ledlow and Bidwell were friends. This friendship was 
not based on sentiment, but upon the rock of common 
interest; consequently, it was enduring. Bidwell orig- 
inated, planned, and carried out; Ledlow furnished the 
ammunition, looked after the‘heavy artillery, kept other 
forces off, and, frequently enough, possessed himself of 
the secrets of the enemy while appearing to maintain 
an armed neutrality. Like freebooting companions of 
old, they divided the plunder between them, Ledlow usu- 
ally taking the larger share. This division was on the 
. basis that Ledlow risked both his money and his reputa- 
tion, while Bidwell risked less of the one and none of 
the other. 

The evening after the “ children’s party ” Bidwell came 
to see Ledlow at his home. The banker was in his 
library, and laid aside his book as he rose to greet his 
caller. ; 

“So you are back again, Henry? ’”’ he said, as he shook 
hands. “ You are looking better. But what brings you 
back now? You told me you intended to spend a couple 
of years in Europe. You remember that I laughed when 
you told me. One trip to Europe cost me $50,000, and 
that was enough for me.” 

Bidwell knew the trip to Europe to be one of Led- 
low’s sore spots, and made no comment. It had cost 
the banker $50,000 by losing him what he thought 
he might have made if he had remained at home and 
been in on a lucky deal that went through during his 
absence. 
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“T see you have been reading,” observed Bidwell, 
glancing at the book that Ledlow had laid aside. “I 
find no time to read myself, and did not suppose 
you did.” 

“It is simply a part of my exercise,” explained Led- 
low. “ The doctor prescribed it, and I read half an hour 
every evening. Then I go to work.” 

“What is the book?” asked Bidwell. 

“Tt is called ‘Treasure Island,’ written by a fellow 
named Stevenson.” 

“Some relative of Ike’s, I guess,” observed Bidwell. 
“ What is it about? I like the title.” 

“Oh, it’s all about a couple of men, a doctor and a 
business man, who fitted up a ship and went to an island 
to dig up a lot of gold. They got it, too; made a big 
return upon the investment.” | 

“ How much did they declare?” asked Bidwell. 

“Several hundred thousands, I should judge,” an- 
swered the banker. 

“Pooh! a mere trifle,” observed Bidwell. 

“ The original investment wasn’t large,” explained the 
banker apologetically. . 

““Ledlow,” said Bidwell, impressively lowering his 
voice, “ have you any idea that I returned for nothing? 
What would you think if I could show you a deal with 
a profit of ten millions in it?” 

Instantly the ferret-like eyes of the banker emitted 
sparks of fire. He held up a hand in warning, and rising, 
went softly across the room and closed a door leading 
into the adjoining apartment. There was no one in there 
but Ledlow’s mother, old, nearly blind, and deaf as a 
post. He came back to his chair and, seating himself, 
said, speaking soft and low, for he could purr almost as 
well as Bidwell: 

“In what line is it, Henry?” 
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“In my line,” answered Bidwell, decisively. ‘In the 
line of legislation. Legislation for the benefit of the 
city,’ he added with a chuckle. 

“Street railway?” queried the banker, doubtfully. 

“And what can be better?” cried Bidwell with some 
spirit. “ Have we not done well enough so far? It gave 
me my start, and it has helped to build you up. Show 
me anything you have touched that has yielded as great 
and sure returns.” 

“Yes, yes; I know we have done well,” answered Led- 
low, half-closing his eyes and speaking as if to himself. 
“ But I thought we had pressed matters as it is. What 
is your new plan?” 

“The extension of franchises fifteen years, the grant- 
ing of new ones to save us from future competition, the 
establishment of the rate of fare until 1950, and all done 
in the form of a binding contract disguised as an ordi- 
nance,” answered Bidwell, firmly. “ You know all that 
has hampered and menaced us is the fact that the courts 
have held that our ordinances as they were drawn were 
not contracts. But this will be made in the form of a 
contract. With such an ordinance there would be no 
investment like it. They might put the fare down in 
every other city in the country, but they could not touch. 
us for half a century.” 

For a time Ledlow was silent, while Bidwell watched 
him with anxious eyes. 

“T have my doubts, Henry,” he said at last. “ We are 
close on the limits of this kind of legislation.” 

“That is what they are always saying,” cried Bidwell, 
rising and walking to and fro. ‘“ They said the same 
thing ten years ago, and I told them they were wrong, 
and proved it, too. It is the same now. I can get this © 
ordinance through. I am sure of it. I have looked over 
every inch of the ground.” 
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“ But will the people stand it? There is bound to be 
trouble some time.” 

“The people!” exclaimed Bidwell, with a laugh. 
“Why, I will have the people clamouring for the passage 
' of the ordinance. I am going to give them a four-cent 
fare.” 

“What is that?” asked Ledlow, sharply. 

“We call it a four-cent fare. It is the sale of tickets 
at the rate of six for a quarter. You know what that 
means.” 

“ But what will happen when the people find out what 
it means?” asked the cautious banker. 

“What can happen?” replied Bidwell, with a shrug 
and a laugh. “It will be strictly according to the 
law. Are we to be blamed for making as good a bar- 
gain as we can if we adhere strictly to the laws of the 
land?” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not,” said Ledlow, decisively. 
It was his gospel that a man might drive as sharp a bar- 
gain as he could, no matter who suffered, provided the 
letter of the law was not violated. He took out a pencil, 
and producing a pad of paper, he speedily covered it with 
tiny figures. Then he looked up and said: “I don’t find 
ten millions for us. It is a long time to wait.” 

“There is no wait about it,” said Bidwell. ‘ Cosmo- 
politan Street Railway stock is down to eight. You 
know it can go no lower, and you know why. With this 
ordinance-contract passed it would jump to thirty.” 

“How many millions do you expect to put in it?”’ de- 
manded the lean banker. 

“Nothing of the kind,’ answered the anipuinoE 
“With a margin of a dollar you are safe. Eighty thou- 
sand dollars would yield a return of $1,500,000 when it 
reached twenty-eight. We are in first. It will be to 
twelve before a word is out.” 
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The manner of Ledlow suddenly changed. His eyes 
snapped, and his lips elongated, as with children, and 
the orang-outang, when inspired by eagerness and 
greed. 

It was only for an instant, but it did not escape the 
alert observation of Bidwell, who emitted a long breath, 
as if in relief. This sound is heard sometimes at the 
poker table, and prisoners make it when the foreman 
of the jury rises and says, “ Not guilty.” It is nature 
reducing the pressure. 

But the banker recovered himself in an instant. He 
spoke slowly and with an air of grave doubt, when he 
said: 

“T do not like the looks of the thing, Henry. It is 
a speculation, and Iama banker. If we bought the stock 
outright it would be different. This idea of margins 1s 
contrary to my rule, as you well know. But I will give 
it some thought and return you an answer.” 

“Of course, everything is not absolutely certain as 
yet,” said Bidwell, cautiously, “so it might be well not 
to make any move until we have consulted again.” 

“Why, certainly not, Henry,” returned Ledlow. “I 
will let you know my decision in a day or so. We 
must go slow on this, and of course I must have more 
details.” 

Bidwell went cheerfully down the street chuckling to 
himself. He called for his niece at the reception, which 
he had left to visit Ledlow, and no one was more lively 
and apparently free from the weight of business for the 
resteof the evening. But he took care to avoid being 
alone with Mrs. Warrington, and she noticed it. He 
worried not at all over what would be the final decision 
of the banker. He knew Ledlow’s creed to be that a sure 
thing was no speculation, margin or no margin. 

As for Ledlow, no sooner was Bidwell out of the house 
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than he fell to figuring again. Then he walked back and 
forth, rubbing his long, thin nose, and wrinkling up his 
eyes until they looked like a rat’s. 

“It is a great scheme, and Henry is a wonderful man,” 
he said to himself. “If it were any one but Henry, I 
would not touch it. Still, it is a sure thing, to a certain 
degree. He has never failed me yet, and never before 
was he so positive.” 

Suddenly he bethought himself of his book. Being a 
man of strict method, and having paid for the prescrip- 
tion, he sat down, resolved to take his medicine. But 
somehow the book failed to take his mind away from his 
talk with Bidwell. How commonplace it seemed now; 
the chests of gold and the pieces of eight failed to thrill 
him as they had before. A sweeter song than ever Stev- 
enson sung was ringing in his ears. In disgust he threw 
the book aside, and, rising, he grew in height until the 
great curve of his shoulders was almost straight. 

“A couple of million dollars to be picked up,” he mur- 
mured, again rubbing his nose. “ What is all this 
tommy-rot about a few buckets of gold compared to it? 
And silver, too. It wouldn’t pay for the long haul. This 
plan of Bidwell’s is something like it. An exclusive fran- 
chise, and the fare fixed until 1950! It is the capture of 
a city, with no blood and muss about it.” 

And with this astute and humane observation he went 
up-stairs to bed, and slept the sleep of those who work 
hard and are tired. 

And this is a beginning, out of which came stirring 
events that moved three hundred thousand people to 
fight for their rights; that caused bitter hatred between 
friends; that cost the life of at least one man, and that 
wrecked the fortune of some and blighted the future of 
others. It was the beginning of civic strife in which a 
people awoke to battle with forces secretly organised, 
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and publicly marshalled, to enslave them—to bind them 
to the payment of tribute. And out of it also came 
new inspiration for some, the awakening of noble 
impulse, and deeds born of courage and a sense of moral 
right. 


CHAPTER IV 
‘“ALL KINDS TO MAKE A WORLD” 


Up in the dome of one of the big buildings of the city 
an artist had made his studio with an instinct much like 
that of the doves and sparrows which build their homes 
in the eaves and cornices above and about his windows. 
Like his feathered companions (for companions they 
were, coming to eat out of his hands, and even ventur- 
ing into the rooms to steal bits of fringe from the cos- 
tumes that hung about on the wall), he hid himself high 
above the city. It was in the heart of the city, and yet 
it was a great way from the haunts of men. Occupants 
of the building were dimly conscious that the soft-eyed 
man with the wide-brimmed slouch hat and the closely 
trimmed beard was a fellow-tenant, that he had a nest 
somewhere above the elevator, and that he was a painter. 
So they pitied the poor soul, and wondered why he ever 
got into a business from which he could never expect 
to amass the riches which they all dreamed of when 
they had time. And in the great dark-blue eyes of the 
painter none of them saw the pity with which he in turn 
regarded them, one and all, from the bank president, 
who always rode up the one story to his office and 
grumbled when the man stopped the elevator too ab- 
ruptly, to the clerks and office boys who swarmed into 
the elevator cage in the morning to be taken to their 
cells for the day. For Richard Laurenkranz pitied them 
from the depths of his great, pure, honest heart. Often 
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on a summer afternoon he would sit for hours at one of 
the windows looking out over the tops of the buildings 
at the lake shimmering in the distance, or lost in wonder 
at the new hues in the sky—for he worshipped the sky, 
God’s sky, which alone had not been touched and de- 
filed by man—until, of a sudden, he would exclaim, with 
a glance at the city below: “ Poor fellows! They are 
in the dark. They live like the prairie dogs.” 

Born in Wiurtemberg, he had already early been 
placed under the tuition of masters, and later had won 
by a scholarship a year’s course in the galleries of Berlin. 
It was just at the conclusion of this study that he, with a 
number of other rollicking young artists, had accepted 
a proposition to visit America and there work on the 
panoramas that were being painted in the new world. A 
year with this hard-drinking, careless colony was enough 
of the life for him, and, with a little money in his purse, 
he had fared forth into the great West to see the life of 
the plains. The new surroundings had captivated him, 
and it was not until two years later that he returned to 
paint the cowboys and the plains as they had never been 
painted before. One of his large pictures caused men 
to stop and think at two great art exhibitions in Europe, 
whither it had been sent; but no one could think of buy- 
ing a picture painted by one who boldly acknowledged 
himself a man of the Western wilds. So the picture, 
with its story of the burial on the plains and the great 
and holy love that man may bear to man, in conception 
a poem and in execution a triumph of art, was sold to 
the widow of a rich brewer and went to adorn a house 
where few came who could help to herald its creator to 
fame. It was a great picture, and modest Richard Lau- 

renkranz knew it; some day the world will know it, too. 
- Between Bannerton and Laurie (for “ Laurie ” he was 
to those who loved him) there had grown up a friend- 
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ship such as often exists between men of opposite tem- 
perament and character—the one light, frivolous, and 
full of vagaries and enthusiasms; the other calm, even- 
tempered, thoughtful, and reserved. Bannerton liked 
Laurie, first and fundamentally, because he liked all pro- 
ducers of the first class, and secondly, because he recog- 
nised the singular purity and simplicity of his character. 
And Laurie liked Bannerton because—well, because he 
was Bannerton. He appreciated the moneyless patron 
and promoter, with his discontents and his sincerity. 
And, after all, perhaps he discerned what others failed 
to see in Bannerton by reason of his boyish mannerisms 
—his serious insight into the defects of a social and 
political life for which the artist had himself a profound 
contempt. 

It was well along in the afternoon of a warm day, and 
Laurie, with his long-stemmed pipe sending out tiny 
curls of blue smoke, was lost in reverie as he looked out 
on the glory of a day that was just beginning to decline. 
_ Suddenly the door was opened and in came Bannerton. 

“Hullo!” he cried gayly; “so I have caught you 
again. Painting air castles instead of pictures on can- 
vas? How many times must I warn you that I shall 
resign as your manager if you keep this up? I can’t sell 
pictures painted on air with a mind brush.” 

“That’s why I like them,” replied the artist, with a 
peculiar little shrug. “‘ They are for me only. No mat- 
ter how rich a man be, he cannot see them.” 

“But you have shown some of them to me, haven’t 
you, Laurie?” answered Bannerton, his face glowing 
with pride. “ You think I don’t appreciate them, but 
I do. Have you seen Hannum to-day? I expected to 
find him here.” 

“So you are ready for another big talk, are you?”’ said 
the artist. “Is it another book?” 
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“No,” returned Bannerton, “I am still on the last 
one: ‘ The Rise and Fall of a Dynasty of Beer.’ You are 
in it, too, drinking beer and eating hand cheese in every 
chapter.” 

“Huh!” grunted the artist; “ then I do not get much 
beer or cheese. Your books all end with the second 
chapter.” 

“ Never you mind, Laurie,” cried the young man. “I 
will surprise you some day. I will make you feel 
ashamed for not having had confidence in me.” 

“ All right, Hoo” (for the life of him he could never 
make Hugh anything but Hoo, and used to laugh at it 
himself), “and when you write the book I will finish the 
great picture.” 

“A bargain, I claim a bargain,” cried Hugh, jumping 
up and grasping one of Laurie’s hands. ‘“ Now I have at 
last got some object in writing a book. I will give the 
world a great painting.” . 

“You are foolish,” said the artist, blushing. 

Bannerton laughed, and, walking across the studio, 
began to whistle as he looked up at the paintings of 
Indians, horses, and cowboys that adorned the walls. 

“I guess these are all poor,” he remarked, half to him- 
self. “ Just a moment, Mr. Moneybags. Yes, I can let 
you have that one for $10,000—the little one up in the 
corner.” 

The artist made no comment, and Bannerton, sitting 
down and filling a pipe, fell to smoking. Unlike the 
artist, he drew vigorously and blew out great clouds of 
smoke, his face growing set, and with even a suggestion 
of wrinkles about the eyes. 

A sparrow flew in at the window and plucked a hair 
from the Indian scalp that dangled from the ceiling; a 
mouse stole a bit of deerskin from the moccasin and 
carried it home for a rug. 
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The silence was broken by two light taps on the door, 
followed by a single stroke of more force. Both men 
awoke from their reverie. 

“Come in,” cried the artist. 

“Tt is John,’’exclaimed Bannerton, jumping to his feet. 

The door opened, and a stout, well-knit man, with 
light-brown curly hair, closely cropped, came into the 
room. There was a smile on his ruddy face that showed 
a set of white teeth gleaming from behind the mustache 
that only partially covered the lines of a firm-set mouth. 

“The loafer and the busy man!” he said, laughing. 
“T will gamble the loafer has done twice as much as the 
busy fellow.” 

“No, John,” said Laurie. “I have been dreaming all 
day. It was too fine a day to paint.” 

“T like your nerve,” put in Bannerton, with a mock as- 
sumption of indignation. “I will have you understand, 
Mr. Neversleep, that I have been at work.” 

“First or second chapter?” asked the new comer, 
again laughing. “If it is the first, you have two months 
of stewing and fretting ahead of you, but if it 1s the sec- 
ond you are almost through with your work.” 

“Be serious, John,” returned Bannerton. “ Sit down 
and let me tell you about the new problem. Something 
is about to happen, and I think I shall find out what it is. 
It will interest you, too. Bidwell has been back nearly a 
month, as you are aware; and that, you know, means 
something in the wind.” 

“It means that he does not know that he is dead polit- 
ically,” replied John Hannum. “ When you and other 
people cease attaching so much importance to what he 
does, he will soon drop out of sight. A man who could 
not command thirty votes for United States Senator 
does not cut much ice.” 

John Hannum was a lawyer, and when he said a thing 
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he handed it down as if it were a decision from the Su- 
preme Court. 

Bannerton, while he honoured and esteemed this 
judge, was in contempt of court most of the time. Han- 
num was not an old lawyer, but a few men at the top in 
the profession said he was a good one; the others had 
never heard of him. He held a subordinate position with 
a large corporation, and he did much work for a man 
who had great standing as a lawyer among golfers, anda 
great reputation for golf among lawyers. But no man 
ever heard John Hannum say a word about his own 
work or that of his chief. He neither drank nor smoked, 
was wise in the ways of men who did both, and had for 
ten years been digging away nights at law, mainly as it 
dealt with corporations. In studying how to use it as a 
weapon for the defence of the great combinations of 
capital, he had also learned how it could be used against 
them, to topple over many of the abuses which they sus- 
tained in its name. But he was not ready for that, al- 
though at times, in the privacy of combat with Banner- 
ton, he flashed out a suggestion of what glowed within 
him. The law was his creed. To him it was a sacred 
thing, the nearest to a supreme being, the power to 
which men must go with their last appeal. 

“You speak of ice, John,” exclaimed the artist, mop- 
ping his brow. “JI can’t standit. I go for a beer.” 

“John,” began Bannerton, when the artist had gone, 
“you look squarely at unpleasant facts when you find 
them in the law. It is the secret of your success. But in 
real life you often refuse to see things as they are. Be- 
cause we know that an idol is made of mud, is no sign ~ 
that the worshippers have found it out. The public does 
not know Bidwell as we do. And men like you under- 
estimate his resources and the gullibility of the public at 
the same time. Bidwell is back with work on hand, and 
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I am satisfied that it has something to do with another 
attempt to get a street railway ordinance through the 
common council.” 

Hannum lay back in his chair and laughed. 

“You are always seeing signs, Hugh,” he said. “ You 
remind me of Leatherstocking, dodging at a broken 
blade of grass, cocking his rifle at every bent twig.”’ 

“Very good,” cried Bannerton, springing up and pac- 
ing back and forth nervously. “ Let us continue on the 
same lines. What were his reasons for joining the La 
Joie Club? Will you tell me that a man like Bidwell can 
find anything congenial in the fellowship of men like 
Connie Moran or David Thorn? No. But David Thorn 
is mayor of this city, and Connie Moran is chairman of 
the council. And the pair, bitter enemies a short time 
ago, and leaders of rival factions, have come to be great 
friends of late. Would Bidwell spend a minute with 
either of these men if he did not wish to use them? And 
how can he use them except to secure favours for the 
company of which he is the head. They are Democrats, 
and he is a Republican. Where is the political game you 
speak of? Can they place him in the cabinet of a Repub- 
lican President, or make him the tail-piece to a national 
ticket? ”’ 

“There is a bowling alley in the La Joie Club,” ob- 
served Hannum. “I was told that Bidwell was advised 
to take exercise.” 

“And I will tell you, John,” returned Bannerton, 
“that he has taken it setting up pins in the upper rooms 
of the club-house, instead of knocking them down in the 
bowling alley. I know. Picture Bidwell with Thorn and 
Moran, and Ed. Tubbett and Judge Blover, and Scotty 
Maguire and Pudge Delaney, and then tell me that you 
think that Henry Bidwell joined that outfit for his 
health! ” 
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Hannum laughed in spite of himself. 

“But, after all, Hugh,’ he remarked in a moment, 
“what is it all to you?” 

“Why, nothing, I suppose,” cried the young man, 
“excepting that it makes me mad to see such coarse 

‘work go through. Say, John, are the people really 
fools? ” 

“ Mostly,” responded Hannum dryly, “ until you wake 
them up. Then they turn the tables fast enough, and 
somebody gets hurt.” 

“Well,” said Bannerton firmly, “ somebody is going 
to wake them up this time if Bidwell and his gang try to 
_g0 through with what I think is their programme.” 

“There is another end to that, Hugh. I said that 
when the people are waked up somebody generally gets 
hurt. I might add that when an attempt is made to wake 
up the people, and it fails, somebody is also very apt to 

get hurt. Stick to your work of sitting softly in the ob- 
servatory tower studying the earth and the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

“ Ah, John,” said Bannerton, “ you talk one way, but 
in your heart I believe you think as I do about certain 
matters. I would like to see you loose and free.” . 

But Hannum only laughed, and, looking up at the pic- 
tures, said: 

“T would give everything I have or expect to get if I 
could only paint as well as our old friend here.” 

“Of course,” exclaimed Hugh, “and I would give 
everything I possess, and twice as much as I expect to 
get, if only I knew the law as you do. I would do some 
good with it.” 

“A shot for me,” returned the lawyer. “ Well, re- 
member, Hugh, races are not won by going to the whip 
in the first quarter. Just let me jog along.” 

The return of the artist put a stop to the run of the 
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conversation. He threw his hat to one side and dropped 
into a chair, limp and forlorn. 

“Why, what is the matter, Laurie?” cried Hugh. 
“You look as if you had lost your best friend.” 

“Yes,” answered the artist, after a short pause. “1 
have lost a friend, perhaps. There was a little girl. She 
was just ahead of me, crossing the street. She ran, and 
then she slipped. A horse came, and a wheel passed over 
her legs. That I saw.” 

“Was she killed? ” asked the young man. 

“TI do not know. Men came running, and then I ran 
away. I could not look.” 

“You should have stayed and got the name of the 
driver,” said the lawyer. “ You should have also given 
your name, so that you could be subpcenaed as a wit- 
ness.” 

“That is the Yankee way,” replied the painter, with a 
little shrug. “I thought only of the little child. You 
think of the money, John.” 

“Well, we will come up and see you later this even- 
ing,’ answered Hannum, ignoring the rebuke. 

“No, boys, I will stay alone to-night. I am ill,” said 
the artist. 

~“Poor fellow!’’ observed Hannum, as they went 
down-stairs from the tower; “he will brood over that 
little accident all night. It is too bad he is so sensitive.” 

“No,” said Hugh, “ it is a God-send. He paints bet- 
ter for it. I suppose you expect me up at your quarters 
to-night? Well, I won't be there, for I have an engage- 
ment this evening.” 

“The moth and the candle,” put in Hannum, with a 
little laugh. ‘ You sneer at society in general and then 
cultivate it in particular.” 

“Tt’s only Cousin Edith,” explained Bannerton. 

“Oh, only Edith,” repeated Hannum, dryly. “ Well, 
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you can’t court more than one girl at a time yet. You 
are not far enough along in the society game.” 

“If any one but you had said that, John,” answered 
Hugh, flushing a trifle, “I would call him down with a 
bump. You know that Edith and I-——” 

“There, my choleric young friend, don’t start in on 
that again. You keep on preaching what you don’t prac- 
tise, and you will continue to be consistent in the ways 
of the world. We will have an evening up in the studio 
as soon as Laurie recovers, and then I shall make you 
apologise to me. Good-night.” 

As Hannum turned at the corner and went down the 
street, Bannerton stood and watched him for a moment. 

“A queer fellow,’ he muttered, “ but a loyal friend, 
and true blue at heart. I wonder why he is always argu- 
ing that he believes the very things he does not. I know 
he feels as I do about the methods of Bidwell and his 
kind. Still, after all, he is one of those single-gear men: 
the law, the whole law, and nothing but the law. I must 
contrive some time to have him and Edith meet. She 
would have no end of fun with him, and do him good 
besides.” 

He laughed softly to himself as he walked to his lodg- 
ings. It would be such an excellent way of showing this 
man, prematurely dried and shrivelled by the law, that all 
society girls were not the inane creatures he judged them 
to be. 

In his deductions concerning the new work and mo- 
tives of Bidwell, Bannerton was already on the right 
track, although he had little comprehension of the mag- 
nitude of the manipulator’s new scheme or the full 
strength of the forces he had resolved to marshal for 
what he thought would be his final and decisive victory. 
Restless and ambitious, feeling perhaps the first touch of 
waning forces within himself, Bidwell had resolved to 
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stake all on one more great battle, in which, for the first 
time, he proposed to order into active service what had 
always heretofore been his reserves. For the first time 
in his career, too, he made no plans for a retreat in case 
of repulse. 

In the judgment of a man who told much in a fearless 
manner it was not wise to tell the whole truth regarding 
the men and manners of a bygone time. To-day there is’ 
as much to tell as there was of the time of King George, 
and pretty much the same material it is, with the excep- 
tion of some changes in the fashions. Men are much the 
same, and much the same does position shield them from 
being called to account for sins of omission and com- 
mission. Sixty-one of Lord Mohun’s peers found him 
not guilty, as Thackeray has indelibly impressed upon 
us; and right before us now are men perpetrating of- 
fences for which they pay no penalty beyond the scat- 
tering condemnation of a few who shoot high, taking 
great care not to aim at any individual mark. As it was 
when Mohun walked away from his judges free to re- 
sume his old wicked life, so now do the men who offend 
against the public conscience strut in the open after each 
fresh offence. 

If the people of those times failed to identify the vil- 
lainous lords, dukes, and princes who moved among 
them in their lawless way, much less is it to be expected 
that the busy men of to-day will pick out their counter- 
parts in this generation. Is it any wonder that few saw 
behind the pudgy Bidwell’s smiling face an arch-con- 
spirator, or realised the extent of his depredations?- A 
plump little man, sedately riding to the office of a street 
railway company, of which he is the resident president, 
is not a spectacle calculated to arouse suspicion, even 
if he be given to the idiosyncrasy of wearing a silk hat 
with a business suit. But from the moment that Henry 
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Bidwell first broached the subject of a new franchise to 
Ledlow, the banker, he had been as busy as any plotter 
against the peace and security of a kingdom ever was. 

It was a masterly plan that Bidwell unfolded to the 
banker. Not only did he have a genius for conceiving, 
but he was also gifted with the ability to present these 
plans in the most alluring and convincing manner, clev- 
erly veiling the sordid motives behind them and assum- 
ing high grounds made tenable only by the bold 
effrontery of assuming them. One by one the scruples 
of the cautious banker were swept aside until, dazzled 
by the magnificence of the scheme and its promise of 
success, he stood all but committed to it. 

“Tt will bring to the good people of this city a cessa- 
tion of the strife that has existed so long,” Bidwell had 
cried, enthusiastically, at the close of their long talk. 
“There may be some opposition at first, but it will cease 
within a month after the passage of the ordinance. We 
have done much for the city, you and I, but by firmly 
establishing a rate of fare, and removing a source of 
much harmful agitation, we will win the gratitude of all 
our best citizens.” 

It was soothing to Ledlow to hear Bidwell talk in this 
way, and perhaps Bidwell really believed what he said; 
we have but recently ourselves, with a Bible in one 
pocket and wooden nutmegs in another, been killing 
little brown people in a far-off clime in the name of 
Liberty. 

The conditions as they appeared to the general public, 
and even to those who thought themselves on the inside 
of city and political affairs, were such that the last thing 
to be expected was that the electric lighting company, 
which now controlled every line in the city, would seek 
to secure an extension of its franchise, or grants of new 
ones. Less than two years previous to this time the city 
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had been carried by the Democrats, whose ticket was 
headed by a man loud in threats against the company— 
Bidwell, in particular, and the officers of the corporation 
in general. This man, David Thorn, had seized the op- 
portunity to gain the nomination when the popular mind 
was at a white heat of indignation against both the com- 
pany and Bidwell. It was in vain that the press paraded 
his private and professional character in no enviable 
light. He promised to avenge the people by bringing 
Bidwell and the unpopular company to book. 

He was elected by an overwhelming majority. The 
result was a shock to what is sometimes designated as 
the conservative element, but it was not long before the 
public realised that it had been duped. No sooner was 
Thorn in the mayor’s chair than he entered into secret 
negotiations with Bidwell, and in less than a year after 
his election he sent to the common council, with his 
recommendation, an ordinance that had been drawn by 
Bidwell and his associates, and which Thorn had pledged 
to have passed through the municipal body. It conceded, 
on the part of the company, a reduction in fares during 
certain hours of the morning and evening by means of 
a commutation ticket, and the payment of $50,000 a year 
into the public treasury, in return for which the fran- 
chises of the company were extended fifteen years, new 
franchises were granted, and the company was thus 
given immunity from all competition in the future. 

Both Thorn and Bidwell were unprepared for the 
storm of popular indignation that greeted this proposed 
legislation. The press of the city thundered against it, 
meetings were held at which speakers representative of 
every class denounced the ordinance, the mayor, and 
the company, and both Bidwell and Thorn were only too 
glad to make peace by the withdrawal of the obnoxious 
measure, Bidwell, who at that time had an eye on a 
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seat in the United States Senate—and whose unsuccess- 
ful campaign furnishes a thrilling story in itself—cun- 
ningly shifted the burden to the shoulders of the mayor, 
who was left with no other resource than to explain that 
he had acted for what he deemed for the best advantage 
of the city, but bowed now to the will of the people. 
With these facts in mind, it is little wonder that Banker 
Ledlow was startled when Bidwell first proposed to him 
to obtain an ordinance even more sweeping in its char- 
acter than the one that had been shelved by the protests 
of an indignant people. To advance again to the attack 
after such a repulse required courage of no mean order, 
and a contempt for the public which rose almost to the 
sublime. Both of these Bidwell possessed, and coupled 
with them was a genius for intrigue, resources that were 
the accumulation of years spent in forming an unholy al- 
liance between business and politics, and a laxity of con- 
science that made him hesitate at nothing when once in 
battle for the corporation that had grown to own him, 
body and soul. 


CHAPTER V 
A BANQUET ON OLYMPUS 


The engagement to which Bannerton referred was a 
dinner party at the home of Mrs. Warrington, and he 
had received a special message from her to surely be 
present. The Warrington house was one of the most 
imposing mansions on Vanessa Avenue, the fashionable 
street of the city. It was a great, square house of stone 
and brick, and little attempt had been made in the way 
of exterior ornamentation. It was known in this West- 
ern city as “an old mansion,” and, while it differed in 
‘Outward appearance from the other fine residences, it 
was even more divergent in the interior furnishings and 
in the atmosphere that pervaded it. The ceilings were 
almost twice the height of those allowed by the archi- 
tects of to-day; on the walls were paintings culled from 
European galleries a decade ago, and in niches on either 
side of the main doorway were marble statues, the like 
of which could not be found anywhere else in the city. 
The furniture, too, was of what might be called an earlier 
period, being of mahogany with haircloth upholstering, 
while rugs and rich tapestry completed the setting. 
Carefully selected and well balanced between the classics 
and the moderns, the library was such as might have 
graced the house of an English gentleman of culture 
some fifty years ago. The spaciousness of the dining- 
room suggested elaborate entertainments after the old 
English manner. It was here, too, that bluff Captain 
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Warrington, an English gentleman, hale and hearty at 
fifty-five, had drunk his last toast to his young wife the_ 
night before he was found dead in his bed. 

Bannerton came early, and was warmly greeted by his 
friend and patron. 

“It is a little dinner party given by Mr. Bidwell,” she 
explained. ‘“ He added you at my suggestion. I wanted 
you here for reasons of my own, and it can do you no 
harm. You know I am curious, and with you here I 
shall know all that takes place,” she added, with a smile. 

“TI do not quite understand, Aunt Kate,” said Hugh, 
holding her soft hands, and looking into the face that he 
loved so well. ‘‘ You have forced me in where, perhaps, 
I am not wanted. Besides, you know my feelings to- 
ward Bidwell. I cannot overcome them, although per- 
haps it is more a dislike of the methods than of the man. 
He is back here for some mischief. What it is I cannot 
fathom as yet.” 

“That is one of the reasons why I have arranged to 
have you present to-night,” replied Mrs. Warrington. 
“T think you can trust to my judgment. He has been 
strangely reticent with me, and I am as anxious as yow 
to know his new plans.” 

“But how comes he to be giving a dinner party in 
your house? Does it look well, Aunt Kate?” 

“What an excellent chaperon you would make, my 
dear boy. Mr. Bidwell’s house is closed, and it will be 
some days before it is opened. In fact, Edith is to re- 
main with me, and he will live alone, as he expects to 
have considerable business to transact. The affair to- 
night is to be strictly private, and I myself suggested 
that he use my home instead of having it at the club.” 

“ Ah, so my missing knight has returned at last,” cried 
Miss Edith, tripping into the room. “ Where have you 
been, sir? Come, an accounting.” 
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She wore a simple gown of white muslin, a bunch of 
_violets in her corsage, and her brown hair was tied back 
in a Grecian knot. Hugh thought he had never before 
seen her half so charming; the delicate tan on her cheeks, 
the brightness of her eyes, and the dainty freshness of 
her whole appearance brought back to his mind a young 
doe he had once seen springing from a bed of moss to 
gaze open-eyed at him an instant, as his canoe glided 
along the shores of a northern lake. 

“ Just listen to her,” said Hugh, addressing Mrs. War- 
rington. “Was there ever more impudent assumption? 
It is you, faithless one, who should give an accounting,” 
he cried, turning to the girl and looking down on her 
with a smile. “ You rush away into the country without 
a moment’s warning, spend three weeks at a summer re- 
sort, and send never a line to your faithful slave, left to 
toil in the dust of the city.” 

“TI was very busy,” answered Edith, with a roguish 
twinkle in her eyes. 

“T do not doubt it,” returned Hugh. “And how 
many poor young men have you left behind with 
aching hearts?” 

“ With aching backs, rather,” answered the girl, gayly. 
“Oh, Hugh, I had the funniest collection of oarsmen 
you ever saw. A little bit of a fellow from the East, who 
splashed and fretted about, and whose father was so rich 
that the poor boy didn’t know what to do; a sad young 
man, who quoted Byron, and cast the most languishing 
glances; and a nice, romantic old gentleman, who rowed 
very nicely as long as he lasted, and sang: ‘ Row the 
boat lightly, love, over the sea,’ through his nose. But 
my prize was a portly gentleman, the most dignified 
creature I ever met. He was handsome, too, and he 
would row all day at just the right stroke for casting, 
looking at me poutingly with great brown eyes, and 
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never saying a word. Whenever I asked him if he was 
tired, he would answer, ‘Oh, no,’ and never move a 
muscle of his face. We seemed to understand each 
other, as they say in novels; all I had to do was to go 
down and look at the boat, and he would appear and take 
his seat, pick up the oars, and away we would go. He 
left three days before I did, and when he came to bid 
me good-bye he drawled: ‘ Miss Crosby, I wish to thank 
you for the pleasure and benefit your society has af- 
forded me. I came here to reduce my weight.’ Before I 
could reply he bowed in a stately manner and departed. 
Oh, I would like to own him! ” 

“Well, I guess you did,” put in Hugh. “ But what 
became of the others? ” 

“Oh, I took little Splasher back. By the way, he was 
the innocent cause of the only adventure I had during my 
whole stay at the lake. We went down and across the 
lake with the wind, and then up came a storm. My! how 
the wind did blow, Hugh—worse than when we were out 
on the Muskanong in the squall! Poor little Splasher 
was unable to handle the boat, although I give him credit 
for being a plucky little fellow. We were soon driven 
up on the shore, and were pounding about on the rocks 
at a great rate, when along came a gentleman. He 
walked into the water, took hold of the boat, and with a 
strength that was astonishing, dragged it up high and 


dry. Then he helped me out, and remarked as he did so: 


‘Never make the mistake, miss, of matching a feather- 
weight oarsman against a heavy-weight boat. The boat 
will always win when it comes to a finish.’ He turned 
the boat over and emptied the water out, and you should 
have seen him do it, Hugh. He was a regular Ajax.” 

Edith paused and was lost contemplating the picture 
that came to her mind. 

“Well, what happened next?” asked the young man, 
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somewhat impatiently. “ Did this good giant seize you 
and swim back to the hotel with you safe and dry on his 
back?” 

“ He wasn't so big,” flashed the girl, tossing back her 
head. “He was only strong and—and—brave. He 
righted the boat, and then motioned poor little Splasher 
to take a seat in the bow. But my little oarsman took a 
look at the waves, and said he preferred to wait and go 
back on the steamer. Then the stranger turned and 
asked me if I was afraid, too.” 

“And you?” broke in Hugh. 

“T just looked at him an instant, and then stepped 
into the boat, and sat down in the stern. ‘In the bow,’ 
he said, just as if I did not amount to a row of pins. ‘ The 
boat will trim better. You will get a bit wet, but that 
won't hurt you.’ Then he shoved off, poor little Splasher 
fussing around the beach like a hen with a brood of duck- 
lings, and shouting in his piping voice, which could 
hardly be heard for the roar of the wind, that we should 
both be drowned.” 

“ And I think Splasher, as you call him, was the bet- 
ter man of the two,” observed Mrs. Warrington, who, 
seated at the window, had listened to the whole recital 
without comment. “ He had finer attributes than mere 
strength—judgment and discretion.” 

“The trip back in the teeth of the gale was grand,” 
continued Edith, her cheeks glowing with the recollec- 
tion. ‘“ The wind roared and the waves dashed against 
_ the boat, but my man fairly lifted it along over the waves 
and through the whitecaps. I could see the great 
muscles of his back rise and fall, and his arms seemed 
made of steel. Oh, it was fine, and I was sorry when we 
were across. I could have let him go on and row that 
way all day.” 

“T believe you,” said Hugh, looking at the girl with 
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a curious gleam in his eyes, “and I do not doubt he 
would have done so had you asked him.” 

To him she was quite irresistible, and he thought all 
men under the spell. 

“ Did you talk with him after you were back?” asked 
Mrs. Warrington, quietly. 

“ He wouldn’t talk,” said Edith. “ I thanked him, and 
complimented him on his rowing, but he interrupted me 
gruffly with the remark that he ought to row well, as he 
had given the best years of his life to rowing when he 
should have been studying. Then he turned and walked 
off, never so much as looking back once.” 

“That is a remark I have heard a friend of mine make 
a good many times,” muttered Bannerton. “ Did you 
learn his name? ” he asked, suddenly. 

“The man at the dock said he thought his name was 
Jack Hammond. Oh, Hugh, I believe you know him! 
You must promise to bring him here and introduce him 
to me.” 

Bannerton had started at mention of the name. 

“T know no man by the name of Hammond,” he said, 
“but from the description of the man and his manners, 
he may prove to be a friend of mine.” 

“If he is, promise me that you will—” cried Edith, her 
eyes sparkling. 

“Make no rash promises, Hugh,” interjected Mrs. 
Warrington, rising from her chair. 

Bannerton looked at the girl steadily, and her eyelids 
drooped, just for an instant, as the colour came to her | 
face. 

“T promise you, Edith,” he said. 

“T hear the telephone ringing,” cried Miss Edith. 

She turned and, light-footed as a fawn, ran from the 
room. 

“Hugh,” said Mrs. Warrington, “let me tell you 
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something. I first saw Captain Warrington when he 
felled with one blow a great, hulking fellow who had 
insulted me. That instant, even before he turned so that 
I could see his face, I knew that he was the man I loved.” 

“ Aunt Warrington,” replied Bannerton, soft and low, 
and with a smile on his face, “ I am glad I promised.” 

The announcement of Bidwell’s arrival was followed 
almost immediately by his entrance into the room. He 
greeted Mrs. Warrington and shook hands warmly with 
Bannerton. 

“I am pleased to find you here, Bannerton,” he said. 
“Mrs. Warrington told me she had one guest whom 
she desired to invite, and I might have surmised who 
it would be.” 

Bannerton bowed, somewhat stiffly, as he was some- 
times quick to take umbrage. When Mrs. Warrington 
had excused herself for a moment, he replied: 

“It was a complete surprise to me to find myself a 
guest at a state dinner. I feel that I am intruding, and 
with your permission I will extend my regrets to Mrs. 
Warrington. I really have important business to which 
I should have attended this evening.” 

“By no means,” cried Bidwell. “I am more than 
pleased to have you here, although it is in no sense a 
state dinner. I have brought together a number of gen- 
tlemen to whom I wish to make an announcement con- 
cerning a matter in which they are all particularly inter- 
ested, inasmuch as upon them will devolve in a great 
measure the keeping up of the city’s reputation. You 
do some correspondence for the outside papers, do you 
not?” 

“ When there is anything big,” assented Bannerton. 

“So I thought,” continued Bidwell, “ but the fact en- 
tirely escaped my mind, or I should have invited you in 
the first place. It is, I might say, almost essential that 
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you should be present this evening. I owe you an 
apology for not having you on my list, but I am, as 
you know, a busy man, and you must pardon me for 
the oversight.” 

“But I still feel—” began the young man. 

“Not another word, my dear boy,” interrupted Bid- 
well, placing his hand on Bannerton’s shoulder famil- 
iarly. “ You are here, and I want you here. That is 
enough. You will no doubt be surprised when you see 
the somewhat cosmopolitan character of the gathering, 
but you will understand it clearly enough when I explain 
my object. Is everything running smoothly on your 
board? You must let me know if anything should come 
up. There is no telling when politics will enter into a 
commission of that kind, and there are men always on 
the lookout for positions such as you hold,” he added, 
significantly. 

“Thank you,” said Bannerton; “I appreciate your 
kindness, and realise how essential your help might be in 
certain contingencies. But at present things are running 
smoothly.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Bidwell, glancing out of the window, 
and catching sight of two men who were coming up the 
lighted walk, “here come the first pair, and strangely 
matched they are—Ledlow and Himmell. One can do 
enough listening for two, and the other can talk for a 
dozen.” 

The guests came rapidly now, and when they were 
gathered in the great drawing-room, Mrs. Warrington 
and Edith receiving, Bannerton was indeed amazed. Be- 
fore the dinner begins it might be well to look them over 
and take stock, as it were—to see them through the eyes 
of Bannerton, who, moving about here and there, took 
up each in his turn. He saw at a glance that there were 
three great forces represented: the business world, the 
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politicians, and the newspapers. In the first category 
came August Himmell, Banker Ledlow, and Herman 
Sprogel. Himmell belonged to that class known as the 
“retired business men ’”’—men who have amassed a for- 
tune in some legitimate branch of industry, and who no 
longer have time to conduct its management by them- 
selves, by reason of the multitudinous self-imposed 
duties of managing the affairs of others. Pompous, gar- 
rulous, offensive in his assumption of knowledge and his 
readiness to thrust advice on everybody, he was yet a 
factor in shaping events in the city. Eager for the com- 
monplace distinctions of civic life, he held many places 
which men of less leisure and more ability were com- 
pelled to decline, and which gave him a standing in the 
community and an importance in the eyes of the public 
greatly in excess of his deserts. 

Ledlow, silent and calculating, but with the outward 
polish and manners of a gentleman, was the type of men 
who rule by the judicious dropping of a hint that a note 
is about to fall due, or that there is a money stringency 
impending that may reduce a line of credit. 

Herman Sprogel, the millionaire! Here was a char- 
acter about which Bannerton had often wondered, a 
type indigenous to the American republic. At middle 
age, shattered in health by youthful folly, millions had 
been thrust upon him. German by name, but with a 
Celtic instinct, he turned to politics as the sphere in 
which he might find diversion and at the same time make 
a name for himself. Soon outwitted in a game of which 
he did not know the rudiments, and for which he was 
not mentally endowed, he fell back on the use of his 
money as a weapon with which he might punish his op- 
ponents and make conquests with which to reward his 
followers. Bidwell early saw the advantages of an alli- 
ance with such a man, and ingratiating himself, first as a 
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friendly tutor, he finally became his mentor, and taught 
him all that was vicious both in business and in politics. 
Perhaps if this man had been thrown with better ad- 
visers he might have grown to be a factor for good; but 
as it was, he became a great power for evil, made of hon- 
est men panders, seduced the young, and was actuated 
by no higher ambition than to be “ in politics for the fun 
of the thing ”; it was his delight to hear himself called 
_a“ good fellow.” Ah, thought Bannerton, if he had only 
read one good book when he was young! 

The newspaper representatives came next; Shuttle, 
now editor-in-chief and managing editor of “The Watch- 
man,” and Jonathan Fluttery, chief editorial writer and 
shaper of ‘ The Spinning Wheel’s” destiny. As Ban- 
nerton looked at the pair engaged in conversation, he 
saw two men made great by sheer prehensile ability; 
both had risen by clinging on. And as he looked, there 
came to him a vision of the two men who had founded 
and made great the papers these men now conducted; 
who had prevented the development of men like Henry 
Bidwell; who were wise in their generation, and knew 
men as well as books. Coming to “ The Watchman” 
twenty years ago, Shuttle had been assigned to work at 
a desk in the telegraph room. Death and the blight of 
King Alcohol had cleared place after place for him, and 
steadily he had mounted, until at last he stood at the 
head of the leading paper of the city. And yet, not once 
in all this time had he been out of his cell, nor varied the 
routine of the prison life that bound him to his task. 
Within these narrow confines he had learned all that he 
knew of the great outside world—from other papers, 
from the talk of men in the same business, and recently 
from men who came to him wearing masks, or on dress 
parade, to achieve a purpose through him. Pinned down 
by an accumulation of duties, for he still thought himself 
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the drudging copy reader of twenty years ago, he had 
taken no time to learn, to broaden, or to reach out and 
grasp the full import of ever-changing conditions. To 
add further to his perplexities, he stood now between 
two rival factions of stockholders, striving to please 
both, swaying back and forth, first one side and then 
the other, like a tight-rope walker. Faithful, honest, and 
industrious though he was, he suffered all the torments 
of a small man in a great place, and sought to conceal 
his littleness by assuming a dictatorial manner toward 
those whom he thought his inferiors. He was fretful 
and peevish with his subordinates and discourteous 
to those who would have been his real friends. He 
dreamed of the things he would like to do, and did the 
things that the self-interest of the moment bade him. In 
the eyes of Shuttle, Bannerton was an impractical and 
somewhat flighty young man who could occasionally 
write fairly well; of this rating Bannerton was fully con- 
scious, and took no pains to disabuse the other. Shuttle 
was a little man, bald-headed, with sharp features and 
restless eyes. 

Jonathan Fluttery was intellectually a cross between 
Jeems Yellowplush and a down-East school marm. A 
smile came to Bannerton’s face when his eyes fell upon 
the angular figure of the editor of “The Spinning 
Wheel.” Fluttery always amused him; his editorials 
amused him, and even “The Spinning Wheel ”’ itself 
never failed to be a source of amusement. It reminded 
him often-times of the Vicar of Wakefield trying to be a 
devil of a fellow. Fluttery had, like Benjamin Franklin, 
whom he was never tired of recalling, risen from a print- 
er’s case, and, to use a term of the craft, all his original 
ideas could have been expressed by em quads. When 
politicians of Bidwell’s set, in figuring up prospective 
support, came to Fluttery, some one always spoke and 
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said: “Qh, he’s all right.” And he was, just as right 
- as the checker you put down and move about in a game. 
But Jonathan did not really belong in politics, for his 
ambitions led in another direction. He was a member 
of the literati of the city, spoke original poetry at ban- 
quets, and—but Bannerton checked himself in following 
this interesting character, and turned to the more seri- 
ous business of inspecting the trio of politicians whom 
Bidwell had brought to Mrs. Warrington’s home. 

Bannerton never saw David Thorn, the mayor, with- 
out a feeling of awe; awe at the magnificent effrontery 
that had thus far carried him through. Tall and straight 
as an arrow, he was a magnificent-looking man, having 
a grand and noble carriage. His well-shaped head was 
poised like a Greek gladiator’s, his eyes flashed as if re- 
flecting the light of a proud and lofty spirit within; his 
features were regular, the forehead high, and the nose 
straight and thin of nostril. He wore a mustache and 
a long goatee, which gave him a distinctly fierce and 
martial mien. His clothes were of the very finest ma- 
terial and the latest pattern, and he was never without 
cane and gloves. 

When Bannerton first saw Thorn he had said to him- 
self: “There is a lion.” Later he made a discovery 
that caused him to efface his first impression and laugh 
softly to himself. He had found the key to Thorn’s char- 
acter, the fatal defect that stamped all the man’s bold 
pretensions as counterfeit. Bannerton had looked be- 
hind the goatee and found a chinless man. To-night 
the mayor was in his glory; for it was the ambition of 
his life to attain social distinction, and he was weak and 
vain enough to think that this opportunity of meeting 
Mrs. Warrington in her own home would result in a 
permanent acquaintance. 

Edward Tubbett was the mayor’s companion, and 
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posed as his guide, counsellor, and friend. He was a 
short, stout man, with fat, wattle-like jaws, a red face, 
and a coarse mouth. As occasion demanded, he was 
either a prominent young business man or a saloon poli- 
tician. To-night he assumed well-bred ease by the sim- 
ple expedient of putting his hands in his trousers pockets 
to show himself thoroughly at home in evening dress. 

Bannerton was aroused from the reverie into which 
he had fallen by a slap on the back and a voice that 
greeted him in loud tones and with a jerky manner of 
speech. 

“ Hullo, Banny, old chap. When did you blow in?”’ 

Turning, he beheld the Hon. Cornelius Moran, presi- 
dent of the common council, in all the glory of evening 
dress. 

“Well, what do you think of me in the spike-tails? I 
don’t dare to move around much for fear some of the old 
guys here will take me for a waiter and hand me money. 
You know that would be bad for an alderman. They 
never take coin.” 

“Oh, I guess you are poor,” replied Bannerton, at 
once adopting a manner of speech to fit the person if 
not the occasion, a trick that had become second nature 
to him. “ Even the mayor isn’t in it with you to-night, 
Connie.” 

“Don’t stack me up beside that,” returned the little 
politician, with a deprecatory gesture and a nod of his 
head in the direction of the mayor. “ He always reminds 
me of a barber who had found a lot of money.” 

“He is your chief, and what he says goes,” observed 
Bannerton. 

“Not for Connie. It was he that tossed us all in the 
air on the ordinance last winter. If he had stuck, it 
would have gone through all right, and the good fellows 
would have got what was coming to them. But it will 
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be pegged up this time so hard that he won’t count, veto 
or no veto.” 

“It ought to go through this time all right,” said Ban- 
nerton, concealing the surprise he felt at this blunt state- 
ment concerning the programme in which he had such 
an interest, and of which he, as yet, knew so little. “ The 
sooner it comes up the better. When will the resolution 
be introduced in the council?” 

“What are we here for?” demanded Moran. “ Do 
you think Henry is giving us this spread for his health? 
I guess we'll find out all about it to-night. But I’m glad 
to see you with us. You were a little on the knock the 
last time. Here comes me old college chum, Himmell. 
Hear me hand out a few hot ones to him. I’ve got one 
of his long-winded communications from the commis- 
sion hung up in my committee.” 

But Bannerton did not wait to enjoy the encounter 
between the Hon. August Himmell and the fine little bit 
of a man who represented the toughest ward in the city, 
and at the same time presided over the council from 
the speaker’s desk. The information that Moran had 
dropped filled Bannerton with misgivings, and he would 
have given a good deal to have been safely away and re- 
lieved from attending the coming dinner. He had no 
mind to participate in the councils of Bidwell and then 
betray him, and he resolved, if the opportunity arose, to 
express his sentiments concerning such legislation as he 
knew Bidwell and his company desired to obtain from 
the city. He was determined not to be tricked into a 
false position by a bowl of soup, a toothpick, and a glass 
of wine. 

When dinner was announced the guests took leave of 
Mrs. Warrington and Edith in the drawing-room, for it 
was one of the pleasing customs of the city that on such 
occasions the ladies remained behind; the antithesis of 
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the good old English custom, that had its uses and 
abuses, but had at least the merit of keeping the men 
to some degree sober until they had laid a foundation of 
food. As the guests passed into the dining-room, Bid- 
well met them and assigned them to their places, and it 
did not escape the watchful eyes of Bannerton that Shut- 
tle was given a place on the right hand of the host, while 
Ledlow was seated next. Mayor Thorn had the other 
end of the table, so that Bannerton at once knew that 
there would be a head de facto and a head de jure at that 
dinner. As if shrewdly surmising that some of his guests 
would be susceptible to a display of wealth and elegance, 
the table decorations were elaborate and in keeping with 
the repast that followed. A stiff and formal affair it was 
at the beginning, but, thanks to Bidwell’s address and 
the wine, which came very early and was served with a 
free hand, the ice was broken. The mayor soon an- 
nounced himself as the great, shining light he aspired to 
be in the national affairs of the Democratic party; Jona- 
than Fluttery fell to discoursing on the necessity of a 
firm policy in the Philippines, from which he advanced 
by easy stages to the contention that in no other country 
but the United States could a poor but intellectual young 
man raise himself to a position of great honour, in proof 
of which he was ready to cite Benjamin Franklin and 
himself as shining examples; August Himmell edified 
Edward Tubbett with a symphony on the art of planting 
trees and fertilising; while Bannerton listened to Connie 
Moran’s recital of an adventure that might have graced 
—or disgraced—Rhoderick Random. As for Bidwell, 
he was busy with Shuttle and Ledlow in a discussion; 
there was not a word from him as to the subject of 
the gathering, and Bannerton wondered when it would 
come. 

It was Mr. August Himmell who at last precipitated 
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a discussion in which all took part. The mayor had 
just delivered himself of a well-rounded and flowery sen- 
tence in which he declared in favour of a strong and de- 
cisive policy in the management of public affairs, when 
Himmell cried out: | 

“Well, I will tell you, Mr. Mayor, if you had practised 
what you preach, we would now have a four-cent fare in 
this city. There was no reason why it shouldn’t have 
gone through. Just because a few busybodies shouted 
and cut up and made a noise, that was no reason why it 
should have been dropped and withdrawn. I, for one, 
am in favour of having the thing brought up again.” 

Instantly a silence fell upon the group. 

“My dear Mr. Himmell,” replied the mayor, with a 
lordly air, “ allow me to say that Rome was not built in 
a day. Some things require time. I have pledged the 
voters of this city that I will give them a four-cent fare, 
and I intend to carry out that pledge before I retire from 
office. In dealing with the public it is sometimes wise to 
use judgment in these matters.” 

_ “The public! ” cried Mr. Himmell, excitedly. “ What 

has the public. got to do with it? This talk about the 
public makes me sick. I say the public be damned! Who 
is the public, if we are not the public? We, the business 
men and tax-payers, we are the public, and we should 
decide what is good for the city. It has always been the 
case, and if you should study history, as I have done, 
you will find that Iam correct. Whatever has been done 
for the public has been done by men who knew better 
what was wanted than the public did. I am down on 
the ‘ public’ idea, and the less we pay attention to the 
public the better off our city will be.” 

“ That’s no lie,” observed Connie Moran, nodding ap- 
provingly at Mr. Himmell, who had grown very red in 
the face, and was shaking his head in a savage manner. 
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“While I do not entirely agree with what His Honor 
the Mayor, and what the Hon. August Himmell have 
just enunciated,’ began Jonathan Fluttery in a thin, 
squeaky voice, “I must admit that the public does not 
always know what is for its good. I think it best, per- 
haps, to leave it safely in the hands of these public- 
spirited men; for instance, the Hon. Henry Bidwell here. 
Perhaps he will be kind enough to favour us with a few 
words outlining his ideas. It is my shrewd surmise that 
perhaps we will then discover why we were invited to 
gather ’round the festive board to-night. He can be 
assured that ° 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Fluttery,” broke in Bidwell 
at this point, “ but if you had any idea that I anticipated 
a discussion of this question this evening, you are en- 
tirely mistaken. Nothing could have been further from 
my thoughts. I consider that question buried. It was 
with great distress that I saw our efforts end in failure, 
as I had firmly believed that I saw the end of strife in 
our beautiful city. Circumstances over which I had no 
control brought about a state of affairs which made it 
impossible for us to proceed. I think, under these cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. Himmell is in error in holding the 
mayor responsible. There was, I believe, considerable 
newspaper opposition at the time, which I have no doubt 
was based on what was considered proper grounds. In 
addition to this the business men of the community 
formed an erroneous impression, and were, to say the 
least, lukewarm in supporting what I considered a very 
commendable measure.” 

“Tn referring to the newspapers,” said Shuttle, “ Mr. 
Bidwell has undoubtedly hit ‘The Watchman,’ as well 
as some other papers of the city. I can only say that 
‘The Watchman’ simply reflected public sentiment at 
the time. A large number of business men were very 
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much opposed to the ordinance, and I received any num- 
ber of letters protesting against its passage.” 

“If you had received an equal number urging its pas- 
sage, would you have urged its passage? ” quickly asked 
Bidwell. 

“That would be a question for calm consideration,” 
replied Shuttle, evasively. “If a clear majority of the 
people really favour some project in municipal affairs, I 
deem it the duty of a newspaper to advocate the wishes 
of such a majority. The public sg 

“There you go on the public again,” cried Mr. Him- 
mell, excitedly. “ What has the public got to do with it? 
Always the public, always the public! Who is the pub- 
lic? I have got four hundred of the public working for 
me. What does it count what they think? When I go 
down to my factory I think for them. I think for four 
hundred of the public. Let the business men decide these 
questions, because it is a question purely of business, 
and nothing else.” 

“The business men were against it, Mr. Himmell,” 
replied Shuttle, with a little heat. “If I remember cor- 
rectly, you yourself were not in favour of the ordinance.” 

“Well, well, that may be,” replied Mr. Himmell, sput- 
tering a little; “ there were some changes that I wanted, 
but I did not want it killed entirely. Now that I have 
looked into the matter more, I find that I was wrong. I 
am not ashamed to admit it, for once in my life.” 

“What do you think of the question, Bannerton?” 
asked Bidwell, suddenly turning to the young man. 

He was the only one of whom Bidwell was not sure at 
that time. 

“Tt is my opinion,” replied the young man, coolly, 
“that all such matters should be submitted to a vote of 
the people.” 

In spite of Bidwell’s smiling face, Bannerton saw the 
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gleam in the wicked eyes. But he did not quail as he 
looked up at the end of the table. 

“There are some things,” began Jonathan Fluttery, 
who was now somewhat flushed with wine, “ there are 
some things which, in the opinion of men who have 
deeply studied a system of government where universal 
suffrage is the rule—there are some things which, as 
Benjamin Franklin says—as Ben Franklin says—there 
are some things, as Franklin says— What the devil did 
Benjamin Franklin say?” 

“It’s a long time between drinks, John. That’s what 
Franklin said,” cried Connie Moran. 

When the laughter which greeted this sally had sub- 
sided, the mayor ruffled his plumage, and, addressing 
Bannerton pointedly, said: 

“My young friend has evidently been reading the 
Populist platform. It is what is known as the ‘ Refer- 
endum,’ one of those vague and shadowy ideas that can 
never be put into practical use in this country. If there 
were such a thing as the ‘ Referendum’ in this city, or 
in force in this State, I pledge you, gentlemen, on my 
word of honour, that I would never assume the responsi- 
bilities and cares of office. If every important measure 
were left for the rabble to decide, if the crew is to steer 
the ship of State, I ask you, gentlemen, what honour 
would there be in being in command?” 

“T had no intention of precipitating a discussion when 
I frankly gave expression to my ideas on the matter,” 
replied Bannerton, “ and all I have to say is this: If you 
are going to have a government by the people, have it. 
If not, the sooner you establish some other form the 
better. At least, let us live up to what we pretend. 
Make it a government by business men, if you choose. 
I have no doubt but that, if it were fairly administered, 
it would be for the general good.” 
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“That is anarchy! That is anarchy!” shrieked Mr. 
Himmell. “That is the kind of talk that is making 
anarchists in this country, and I am surprised that any 
gentleman should come and be a guest of Mr. Henry 
Bidwell, and : 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Bidwell, nothing 
loath to have the opportunity to end a discussion which 
had taken a form that was extremely distasteful to him; 
“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Himmell, but I do not believe 
that Mr. Bannerton had any intention of offending any 
one. This is purely an informal discussion of a public 
question on which any person has the right to express 
his views. It is,” he said, pausing, and glancing about 
him, “ entirely foreign to what we are here for to-night. 
Perhaps I should have announced the object of this gath- 
ering earlier in the evening. I will do so now. There 
are at least some things which it is essential the leading 
citizens should take hold of without consulting the 
public, and I believe that when I explain myself a little 
further there will be no dissent from this statement. We 
must all of us, at times, take up the burden, sacrifice our 
private time for the public good, and advance the city’s 
interests in lines wherein the public could accomplish 
absolutely nothing.” 

“That is exactly what I have said,” interrupted Mr. 
Himmell. | 

“Yesterday I received a letter which I am sure you 
will all hear with pleasure,” continued Bidwell, ignoring 
the interruption of Himmell. “ It is the consummation 
of efforts made by me while in Washington, and it is one 
reason why I am back here.” 

He paused a while, and, looking up amid a heavy si- 
lence, “ Gentlemen,” he continued, “I have the honour 
to announce that the President of the United States has 
accepted my invitation to visit our city.” 
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This announcement was greeted by a burst of ap- 
plause, and Jonathan Fluttery was at once on his feet, 
glass in hand, to propose a toast. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, in his shrill, squeaky voice, “ I 
propose that we now drink to the toast of two of the 
greatest men of this a 

“Excuse me, Mr. Fluttery,” broke in Bidwell, “but I 
have not finished. The reception of the President of the 
United States in our city is a matter on which we must 
all pull together. There must be no politics in it, and 
no personal feeling. Whatever wounds have been made 
by party, personal, or business strife, must be healed. 
It is essential that a strictly representative committee 
should have charge of these arrangements, and it is for 
this reason that I have called you together. It may have 
been presumptuous on my part to select the committee, 
but if it is so thought I hope you will pardon me. This 
committee represents three great elements in our city— 
the business element, the civic branch of our govern- 
ment, and last, but not least, the press. Gentlemen, I 
await your pleasure.” With this Mr. Bidwell resumed 
his seat. 

At once Jonathan Fluttery was on his feet again, glass 
in hand. 

“Gentlemen, I propose that we now drink a toast, 
and that we drink it standing, to two of the greatest men 
that this country has produced, the President of the 
United States, and the Hon. Henry Bidwell. What one 
has done for his country, the other has done for his city. 
Gentlemen, I propose the toast.” 

All rose, and the toast was drunk. 

“Gentlemen, I wish to assure you that I deeply ap- 
preciate the honour,” said Bidwell, after they had re- 
sumed their seats, “ but it is getting late, and perhaps we 
can transact a little business here. Of course, there will 
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be a chairman, and it is necessary that one should be se- 
lected at once.” 

“T nominate Henry Bidwell for chairman,” cried Flut- 
tery, bobbing up again. 

A cloud passed over the face of the mayor, but he 
made haste to say: “I second that motion.” 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” returned Bidwell, smiling, 
“but under no circumstances can I accept the chairman- 
ship. My position in politics has been such that the cry 
of partisanship would be raised at once. I believe this is 
a matter where there should be no party politics of any 
kind. The President of the United States is to come to 
our city, and it behooves us to give him a welcome befit- 
ting his position. I have given the matter considerable 
attention, and if you will allow me, I would suggest that 
Mr. Samuel Elliotson be selected as chairman of the 
committee.” 

The selection of Elliotson by Bidwell was a surprise to 
every man at the board, but no one expressed any disap- 
proval. Elliotson was a man of culture and a business 
man at the same time. He had opposed Bidwell’s 
schemes on various occasions, and it was generally 
known that they were hardly on speaking terms. His 
selection under these circumstances was an earnest of 
good faith on the part of Bidwell which no one could 
question. But in naming Elliotson, Bidwell had made 
a shrewd move. It was the only way in which he was 
able to avoid naming Mayor Thorn as the chairman of 
the committee. If he, Bidwell, could afford to have EI- 
liotson at the head of this committee, surely the mayor 
could make no complaint. Bannerton smiled to himself 
when he saw what a clever play Bidwell had made. It 
met with the enthusiastic approval of the unsophisticated 
Shuttle also, who made haste to congratulate Mr. Bid- 
well heartily on his generous choice, at the same time 
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saying a few words in praise of Mr. Elliotson’s public 
spirit and high character. The champagne had been 
flowing freely, and, as it will loose the tongues of the wise 
as well as of the foolish, the frivolous, and the dignified, 
there was soon a babble of conversation at the board. 
The praises of Bidwell were sung right and left, up the 
table and down the table, and back again. Even Shuttle, 
who had good cause to suspect Bidwell by reason of 
dealings in the past, grew enthusiastic, and remarked to 
Ledlow: 

“It is no use talking, if we had more men of this kind, 
it would be greatly to the advantage of the community.”’ 

Having more purposes in view than some of the others 
who had attended the dinner, Bannerton had partaken 
very sparingly of the champagne and, as a result, his 
wits were keen and his observation alert. A number of 
toasts were drunk. Jonathan Fluttery, now much be- 
fuddled, delivered an oration; and finally, Mr. Connie 
Moran, being also somewhat exhilarated, started to sing 
a song, at which Bidwell, seeing that it was time to close 
the festivities, arose from his seat to indicate that the 
dinner was at an end. 

Bannerton made his way to Bidwell and said: 

“T would suggest, Mr. Bidwell, that some writer of 
higher standing in newspaper circles be selected for this 
committee in my place.” 

“ By no means, nothing of the kind,” replied Bidwell. 
“You are on the committee, Bannerton. I want you. 
By the way, I wish to congratulate you on what you said 
to-night. While I do not agree with you entirely, I still 
have the utmost respect for a man who will frankly ex- 
press his opinions. I have no use for a man who is 
afraid to tell what he thinks.” 

It was Bidwell’s code that a weak opponent remained 
still weak if you won him over, but with a strong ad- 
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versary, when you won him, as Bidwell generally did 
when he set about it, he knew that he had won one on 
whom he could depend. 

Bannerton found Moran engaged in an altercation 
with a cab driver on the street when he came out. 

“Here, jump in,” cried the president of the common 
council; “ get right in my coop, Banny, old chap. This 
lobster of a driver has been sitting here since nine 
o'clock, and is trying to charge me by the hour. I'll take 

his license away if he don’t back up.” 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SEQUEL TO THE OARSMAN’S STORY 


The cab in which Bannerton and Connie Moran left 
Bidwell’s party did not take either of them home. By 
order of the alderman they were driven to an all-night 
saloon, where Moran had the double pleasure of buying 
and drinking champagne; for buying wine is one of the 
favourite diversions of men of Moran’s class, and pro- 
duces an exhilaration much greater than merely drink- 
ing it. It was a picture of the modern beggar on horse- 
back. : 

The presence of Bannerton at Bidwell’s dinner, where 
the guests had so evidently been carefully selected, left 
no doubt in Moran’s befuddled mind that Bannerton 
was now to be counted on as a friend and an ally. He 
accordingly took pride in telling all he knew, to show his 
own importance in the conspiracy, and Bannerton, by 
feeding his vanity and pretending to disagree with him 
on some of the details, had no difficulty in securing the 
full measure of the plot so far as it involved the securing 
‘of the aldermen of Moran’s coterie. To do this he was 
_compelled to drink his share and be convivial in company 
in which he would have died rather than have been seen 
by Edith or Mrs. Warrington, for, gloss it over as much 
as our modern writers may, the frail creature of the 
bagnio is now as much the boon companion of royster- 
ing men of high and low degree as she was in the days 
when James Fox was both a rake and prime minister of 
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England. So Hugh arose the next morning with a split- 
ting headache and shattered nerves, and it was in no 
happy frame of mind that he dressed, and after breakfast 
repaired to his office to think over the events of the 
previous night. In Bannerton, too, there was a change 
making itself felt; a change that caused him to take a 
more serious view of life, to look squarely at what he 
saw about him and to call things by their right names. 
He had a keen and instinctive hatred of hypocrisy and 
a natural love of truth, and the curiosity which led him 
to look into the street railway ordinance some months 
since had resulted in discoveries which filled him with 
pity for some, and scorn and contempt for others. 
Every fibre of his nature protested against seeing men 
making away with rich booty by cunning deceit, with no 
risk to themselves, while the very ones who suffered the 
most were complaisant, or even applauded the robbers. 
He had a frank fondness for Robin Hood and Francois 
Villon, and of all men he most cordially despised Samuel 
Pepys. From what he had learned from Moran he was 
now certain that Bidwell, with the mayor as his tool and 
ally, was ready to make another desperate assault on 
the pocket-books of three hundred thousand people, and 
against that method of attack he was ready to rebel. 
Had Bidwell come boldly out, seized the city hall, and 
proclaimed himself a baron come to levy tribute on the 
burghers, he would in all probability have had in Ban- 
nerton a dashing lieutenant. 

But Bannerton was a singular mixture of strength and 
weakness. With others he kept faith, but with himself 
he was forever making vows and breaking them; his past 
was paved with the good resolutions of what he would 
do for himself, over which he had trampled to do for 
others. With an ambition some day to write a good 
book, he had studied books and had read men, was 
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versed in the manners and customs of more than one 
class, and knew the ethics of the barber as well as those 
of the banker. But having once secured material, he 
lacked steadfastness for the task of weaving it into a fin- 
ished fabric. The events of the present were ever prov- 
ing more attractive than those of the past; each day un- 
folded a romance of fact {hat to him was far more inter- 
esting than his fiction of the day before. What to others 
was the commonplace of life became to him a world of 
romance, a comedy or tragedy, in which he loved to play 
a part, no matter how humble it might be. But the time 
was passing when he could hope to accomplish anything 
in the career which he had marked out for himself. With 
a love of hunting, fishing, and a life in the woods, he had 
idled away his summers only to waste his winters in the 
varied diversions to be found in a city; he had laid by 
no money, but was blessed with sound health, and sinews 
and muscles seldom found in one so slight of build. 
Book after book he had begun with enthusiasm, only to 
drop it at the end of the second chapter, and each time 
he came with an excuse which made him proof against 
all the well-meant taunts of Hannum, who had an honest 
wish to see the young man succeed. And then, after 
each failure, he had begun anew, with fiery zeal, and a 
resolution to go through his new journey into the realms 
of fancy. He had even now nearly finished the fatal sec- 
ond chapter of a work which he had blocked out, and 
which gave promise of developing into a story worth the 
telling. But as he sat at his desk now, he knew that it 
was to be put aside. 

In vain he argued that he had nothing to gain and 
much to lose by involving himself in the struggle he saw 
impending. Self-interest shrunk back abashed before 
what he regarded as his duty, his honest feeling rose 
within him and set fire to his indignation, and he knew 
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that the real drama before him would efface from his 
mind the mimic one he sought to chronicle. 

In a last effort, but with something like a smile on his 
face, he drew a roll of manuscript from a drawer of his 
desk and spread it before him. How commonplace it all 
seemed compared to the events in which he had even 
thus far taken a part! The dinner of Bidwell, the im- 
pending visit of a President as an adjunct to a scheme of 
robbery, the seamy-side revelations of Connie Moran. 
It was no use to argue it further. The mimic must give 
way to the real, even if, in the language of Bidwell, there 
were “no dividends ” in the latter. So he folded the 
manuscript again, wrapping stout twine about it, which 
he tied, with a grim resignation, in a hard knot. 

It was a restless day for Bannerton, and his humour 
was not improved by a visit from Commissioner Him- 
mell, , 

The commissioner came down to sputter, making 
mountains out of mole-hills, and grating on the nerves 
of the younger man with his incessant chatter. 

Well, well, Mr. Bannerton,” he exclaimed, after he 
had frittered away half an hour, “ you were very lucky 
indeed to be present last evening. That will be one of 
the memorable events in your life. You are also very 
lucky to have Henry Bidwell for your friend. I will tell 
you, confidentially, that he spoke to me very highly of 
you last evening. Well, that was not exactly necessary, 
but I will be frank with you, and say that it goes a great 
ways with me. He is one of the few great men in this 
city, and we stchandt together.” 

Bannerton expressed his deep appreciation of the 
value of Bidwell’s friendship, and at the same time smiled 
at Bidwell’s cunning in thus conveying to him a reminder 
of his influence and his disposition to be his friend. For 
Bidwell knew Himmell to be a veritable phonograph, 
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into which one had simply to talk in order to have it 
repeated. 

“Are you sure you have written those letters that I 
told you about?” asked the commissioner. “ Well, it is 
very strange that there have been no answers. When- 
ever I write letters they are always promptly answered, 
and when others write them, or say that they do, the 
answers are a long time coming.” 

“T wrote the letters as I told you,” said Bannerton, 
with a little vibration in his voice that he could not 
suppress. 

“There, there,” cried Mr. Himmell, “there you go 
again. Youare so high-spirited that I cannot say a word 
but you flare up. You make me nervous all the time.” 

“Tam sure I did not mean to say anything out of the 
way,” said Bannerton. 

“It is not so much what you say, Mr. Bannerton,” 
answered the great man, bobbing his head up and down 
like one of those Japanese dolls that take their motive 
power from the earth’s vibrations, and are never still; 
“but it is the way you look. That was what caused me 
to reply to you last evening. I know you are not an 
anarchist, but when you spoke last evening you looked 
like one. Well, I did not intend to speak about that 
here. I prefer to argue that question when we are again 
on an equal footing, for here I am a commissioner, and 
you are the clerk of this board.” 

Bannerton bit his lip, his face reddened a trifle, and 
then he smiled; he had grown to take Himmell as he 
did sloppy weather—an unavoidable evil, a part of the 
climate in which he lived. 

“There are very few who could hope to get the better 
of you in an argument, commissioner,” he said, changing 
his tone. The effect was magical. 

“Well, that is where you are correct, Mr. Banner- 
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ton,” exclaimed Mr. Himmell, drawing himself up. “I 
have argued with some of the leading men in the world, 
and this is not the first time I have been told that. But 
we will not again refer to your remarks of last evening. 
You had been drinking, and when young men have wine 
they think they have ideas. I am your friend, and Mr. 
Bidwell is your friend, and I know that he makes no 
mistakes. The fact that he invited you to be present 
confirms the estimate that I have of you. But I would 
like to ask your advice on a little matter. I am thinking 
of having the President come to my house when he is in 
our city. Even if he were to save his entire salary for 
his whole term, he would not be as rich a man as I am, 
and when he was in business for himself I gave him time 
once, which I will recall to him.” 

“An excellent idea,” said Bannerton, coolly. “ You 
could have the throne chair brought down for him.” 

“ Well, that is not a bad idea,” exclaimed the commis- 
sioner, beaming on his humble servant. ‘“ That was set 
in by the kings of Bavaria.” 

It was late in the afternoon when the commissioner 
took his departure, leaving Bannerton limp, and yet 
with his head clearer by reason of the mental gymnastics 
in which he had been compelled to indulge. 

“And this is what they call a ‘soft job!’” he ex- 
claimed, with a laugh, as he threw himself back in his 
chair. “Some of the men who have been hanging 
around after this place would last about a week.” 

Despite these reflections, Bannerton had no cause to 
complain of the Hon. August Himmell. Most of the 
time the pompous and vain old fellow was a source of 
delight and amusement to him, a human kaleidoscope 
merely to be shaken up in order to show new and won- 
derful phases of character jumbled together. The after- 
noon sun was now streaming on his desk, and he closed 
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it and went to the artist’s studio, where he hoped to meet 
Hannum. He found the painter hard at work on a new 
idea, for Laurenkranz was as fickle as Bannerton him- 
self. | 

“Sit and wait,” said Laurie, in his soft, jerky way. 
“John is coming. I saw him this noon.” 

Bannerton threw himself on a couch. The life and 
beauty of nature were all about him—the mounted 
Indian of the plains, the half-wild bronco, the wide 
stretches of prairie with its clumps of bunch-grass, the 
waters of the Platte, and the wonderful golden sunshine 
of the West—all put on canvas by the art of the quiet 
man who bent over his easel near the window. And what 
was his recompense? mused Bannerton. To live in a 
garret-like room, far up in the top of a building, to eat 
the plainest of fare, and to wear coarse apparel. “ Ah,” 
thought Hugh, “that is what the world thinks, but I 
know better.” For he knew the blameless life of the 
artist, his love for his work, his peace of conscience, the 
purity of his thoughts, the beautiful world he had made 
for himself and in which he lived—something that no 
money could buy. The peace and quiet of the studio 
were soothing, and Bannerton, wrapped in a robe of 
fancy, dropped off to sleep. 

The coming of Hannum awoke him, and he sprang up, 
eager for talk. With hardly a preliminary word, he 
plunged into the recital of the events of the previous 
evening—the presidential dinner, the speeches, and the 
disclosures made by Moran. The lawyer listened to it 
all without a word of comment, sitting in a chair, his 
chin supported by one hand and the other toying with 
his watch-guard. When the younger man was exhausted 
and stopped from sheer want of material, Hannum 
spoke: 

“Well, what of it?” 
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“What of it?” cried Bannerton. ‘“ Why, John, it 
means that they are going to try again. It means that 
there is a great conspiracy by which the people of this 
city are to be defrauded.” | | 

“And what do you propose to do about it?” asked 
Hannum. 

“I propose to do what I can to prevent what I con- 
sider a great crime, a great abuse of ill-gotten power, 
a prostitution of free government!” cried Bannerton, 
pausing in the centre of the studio and raising one of his 
hands in the air. 

“Hal It is good!” exclaimed the artist. “If you 
could stay in that pose I would paint you, Hoo. I would 
call it David going to fight the giant.” 

“Yes,” said Hannum, when the laugh was over, “ and 
you could follow it with a picture of David when the 
giant had finished with him. The result of that fight 
between David and Goliath was the greatest fluke on 
record. It was one hundred to one on the giant, and 
it was won by a chance shot. It has made men over- 
match themselves ever since.” 

“But David won, just the same,” said Hugh, dog- 
gedly. 

“There is a tradition that a lamb once killed a 
butcher,” returned Hannum, “ but the precedents are 
not on that side of the case.” 

“So you would have me sit down and see this thing go 
through without lifting a hand to prevent it, would 
you?” exclaimed Hugh. “ You would advise me to bea 
coward, and shirk what I consider not alone my duty, 
but the duty of every honest citizen of this city. I tell 
you, John,” he continued, his voice rising and his eyes 
flashing, “I am sick and disgusted when I see subser- 
viency to men like Bidwell and Sprogel on all sides of 
me. Men who should be free and outspoken by reason of 
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their wealth and position in the community are dumb 
through gross ignorance, or silent by reason of a fear 
as baseless as it is despicable. Talk about the old-time 
grovelling of the poor before the rich! It is not to be 
compared to the new cringing of the little rich before 
the great rich. It is no longer the class ruling the mass; 
it is a few in the class who have combined business and 
politics ruling and robbing men who are their betters in 
everything that goes to make the world advance.” 

“So you have turned anarchist, have you? ” observed 
Hannum, laughingly. 

“The remark is unworthy of you,” cried Hugh, ignor- 
ing the joking tone in which the lawyer spoke. “ Yes; 
I am the kind of an anarchist who believes there is noth- 
ing finer on earth than a rich gentleman, cultivated, hon- 
est, and inspired with a knowledge of the responsibilities 
that riches bring; and that there is nothing meaner than 
the man who is rich and has nothing but money. That is 
the kind of an anarchist I am.” 

“ By what right do you set yourself up to judge?” re- 
turned the lawyer, now roused by the warmth of Ban- 
nerton’s manner. “ You may look at a thing from one 
standpoint, and [ from another. These men want an 
ordinance that will protect them for the future; and, as 
they may look at it, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the measure.” 

“You thought the other ordinance was unreasonable,” 
returned Bannerton. “ You said so at the time. Moran 
tells me this new one will be even stronger.” 

“That was merely my opinion,” answered the lawyer. 
“It has been recently well said by a great jurist that 
ninety per cent. of the cases decided by the supreme 
courts could have been decided just the other way, and 
yet there would have been no great injustice done.” 

“ Oh, John,” cried Hugh, “ you are a lawyer—a cor- 
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poration lawyer. You can prove by words that the moon 
is a green cheese, and get me to agree with you. And 
after I have done so, you can turn around and explode 
your own theory. You have made me agree with you 
on propositions; and later, when I expressed the views 
you had made me accept as fact, you have turned round 
and proved that [ was right in my first opinion. You 
have done it dozens of times, just for practice.” 

“Then there is not much use of arguing further,” re- 
plied Hannum, laughing. “In the first place, I do not 
believe the ordinance will be brought up at this time. 
Bidwell is on his last legs, politically, and the public senti- 
ment is too strong against any measure of the kind. You 
have built up a theory and feel bound to stick to it. In 
the second place, if it does come up, it will be beaten _ 
in the council by reason of the pressure brought to bear 
on the aldermen, who cannot all be controlled by right 
of purchase. In the third place, the courts would afford 
all the necessary protection. I cannot see, then, the use 
of getting worked up over the matter. Take my advice, 
Hugh, and let affairs of this kind take care of themselves. 
You are not in a position to mix in them. By a word, 
Bidwell could make it unpleasant for you.” 

“If I thought—” cried Hugh, breaking in, and then 
suddenly coming toa stop. “ But, pshaw, John, what is 
the use of our keeping this up? We will wait, and see 
which of us is right. I am pessimistic with an optimistic 
temperament, and your optimism is that of a cynic.” 

“Your only trouble is that you have Bidwell and 
Sprogel and Ledlow swelled to too great proportions. 
They are not so much as you think they are. I have met 
them twice myself, and I did not have to get off the track. 
They are good bluffers—that is all.” 

“Well,” remarked Hugh, “a bluff always wins, if no- 
body calls.” 
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“TI give a damn for it all!”’ suddenly broke out the 
artist. “It is all old stuff that you talk. Hoo is the 
anarchist, the peasant, the little fellow; John is the cor- 
poration, the rich, the baron. Some time you must fight 
each other in earnest. But to-night we go to Sudde- 
mann’s-on-the-River. The moon comes out early, and 
when you look at the moon shining on the water you 
forget everything excepting your sweetheart.” 

The words of the artist, “Some time you must fight 
each other in earnest,” rang in the ears of both Banner- 
ton and Hannum for an instant, and each shot a glance 
at the other, which each affected not to notice. 

“ Laurie is right,” Bannerton said. “ It will be a beau- 
tiful night on the river, and the breeze will do my poor 
head good. I have a katzenjammer.” 

“And yet,” said Hannum, “ you and Laurie will per- 
sist in telling me what I miss by not smoking or drink- 
ing.” 

“ John,” observed the younger man, placing a hand af- 
fectionately on his friend’s shoulder, “ sometimes I think 
you are too good to be true.” 

Bannerton had a way of saying things that were not 
to be answered. 

The three men rode in an electric car, crowded into a 
narrow seat, with other men hanging over them fore 
and aft. It was no place to talk, and each was busy 
with his thoughts. They took a boat at the little land- 
ing near the big bridge, and Laurie appropriated the 
seat in the bow, while Bannerton established himself in 
the stern. 

“T like that,” exclaimed the athletic lawyer in feigned 
protest. “ Who said I was to pull you fellows up the 
river for two miles on a warm evening like this?” 

“ That is what you get for having been a great oars- 
man in your day, John,” said Bannerton. “ You have 
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talked about your work, and now you must demon- 
strate.” 

“T have not pulled a boat for a long time,” remarked 
Hannum. “It may be that I have forgotten.” 

“Oh, it is not so long,” observed Hugh, carelessly. 
“Let my bright talk take the place of bright eyes to 
encourage you.” 

Hannum laughed as he dipped the oars into the water, 
and with a sturdy pull sent the light craft into the stream. 
He laughed again as he said: 

“The beauty in you, Hugh, is that you stumble along 
pretty close to facts of which you know nothing.” 

“The beauty of it,” returned Hugh, “is that when 
some people think I am stumbling I am really picking 
my way most carefully. Wake up, Laurie, and listen 
while I tell a little story. It is the fable of the woman- 
hater who didn’t practise what he preached when there 
was a woman in the case—or, more correctly speaking, 
in a boat.” 

“Go on,” said Hannum, “and while you are at it, the 
dribble from the oars will play an appropriate accom- 
paniment.” , 

“Once upon a time,” began Bannerton. “ Are you lis- 
tening, Laurie? This is for you. I do not expect this 
crusty old bachelor, who detests all women, and actually 
hates girls, who sneers at chivalry, and who holds the 
whole female sex degenerate, to pay any attention. 
Well, once upon a time, there was a girl who went out 
in a boat with a young man who was not intended by na- 
ture to bend an oar or strain an oar-lock. The wind 
came up—it blew, and then it blew. The anemic young 
man and the blooming girl were driven on a pebbly 
shore. Now, at this particular spot, there stood a well- 
preserved gentleman of middle age, who watched the 
wreck with a cynical smile on his face. To have offered 
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any assistance to the effete sprig of the moneyocracy and 
his frivolous companion would have been directly con- 
trary to his whole code of ethics, and he fully intended 
to walk calmly away after he had enjoyed the complete 
humiliation of the pair. But just as the boat grounded 
on the sand he was seized with an impulse, and before he 
knew it he was wading out in the water to the rescue, 
thereby wetting his neatly creased trousers to the knees. 
With no gentle hand, he pulled the young man out of the 
boat, turned it about, and, springing in, gallantly offered 
to row the fair young creature back across the storm- 
swept lake. The boat was one of those arks used at 
summer resorts, and was big enough to weather a storm 
in the Bay of Biscay, but the damsel wot not. ‘ Nay,’ 
said the fair creature, ‘let me but alight, and I can ride 
back on the steamer. Why risk your life for me?’ With 
a proud and scornful glance at the raging waters, our 
hero swung the boat round with a mighty effort, and 
started back in the teeth of the gale. As he rowed, he 
heaved and bulged the great muscles of his arms and 
Shoulders that he might more impress the damsel, and 
suddenly he burst into song, in which he i 

“ He did nothing of the sort,” broke in Hannum, red- 
der in the face than was warranted by his exertions of 
rowing, “and if you say another word, I'll . 

He stopped abruptly, ashamed of his outburst of tem- 
per. He was keenly alive to ridicule, but he knew his 
weakness as well as Bannerton did. 

“ Great gods and little fishes,” cried Bannerton, noth- 
ing daunted; “ can’t a fellow tell a seafaring yarn without 
being assaulted? I am telling this to Laurie. It is the 
subject for a painting. What do you know about it, any- 
way?” . 

““A man saw one of the dudes in your set floundering 
around in a boat. He wanted to get across the lake him- 
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self, so he helped the little creature out, jumped into the 
boat, and rowed across the lake. There was a silly little 
snip of a girl in the boat, and the man didn’t so much 
as look at her. The water took the paint and powder off 
her face, and—and——_” | 

“ Ho, ho,” roared Bannerton, throwing himself back 
until he nearly went over the stern of the boat. “ Paint 
and powder! That is good. You, you big, craven 
knight, you did not even wait to look the little snip of 
a girl in the face, but ran away without even giving your 
name. Now, sir, I intend to present you to the young 
woman at the earliest opportunity.” 

“You will be travelling where good intentions are 
used for paving stones before you get that opportunity,” 
answered the lawyer, grimly. 

“Oh, don’t be angry with me,” cried the younger man. 
“ Music hath charms “4 

And he proceeded to sing, with many variations, a 
topical song, each verse concluding with the refrain: 
“ There are things that cannot be explained.” 

“ Hugh,” said Hannum, when Bannerton had finished 
the last verse, “ you will always be a boy.” 

“T hope so,” replied Hugh, carelessly; “and you, 
John, will grow old and dried up. And, worst of all, the 
Money Devil will git yer, if yer don’t watch out.” 

Again the lawyer made no reply, because he was not 
quite sure. But the artist chuckled softly. 

Suddemann’s-on-the-River is a family drinking resort 
in the best sense of the term. Ina city where the pre- 
ponderance of Teutonic blood has made beer-drinking a 
virtue rather than a vice, this great open-air saloon on 
the river-bank was frequented alike by the rich and the 
poor, the fashionables, and the “community people.” 
And, be the truth known, the fashionables were much 
oftener the offenders against the rigid rules of deport- 
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ment laid down by Papa Suddemann, the grizzled propri- 
etor, than were the every-day folk who came summer 
evenings to drink their beer, to chat, and to listen to the 
music. But Suddemann knew no caste, and on more 
than one occasion gay groups had been informed that no 
champagne would be served, and that even the flow of 
beer would cease under certain contingencies. The pa- 
vilion was large and spacious, and extended along the 
river-bank and out over the water. There was a house 
on the hill back of the pavilion, where more elaborate 
meals were served than in the pavilion, and a long row of 
sheds wherein those who came in carriages could put up 
their horses. 

“Let us go up to the house and have a square meal,” 
said Hannum, as they left the boat and began the ascent 
of the hill. “I am too hungry for one of your Dutch 
lunches, Laurie.” 

“No,” replied the artist, emphatically. ‘“ That is the 
time to eat a Dutch lunch—when you are hungry. You 
eat too much, John. You can get a Wiener-schnitzel in 
the pavilion, and that is enough for any one.” 

Laurie always had his way, because he wanted it so 
seldom, and the three men went up toward the pavilion. 
It was a beautiful evening, and the place was thronged 
with groups of people. As they made their way looking 
for an unoccupied table, Hugh felt a tap on his arm, and 
heard a voice saying: 

“Hugh, Hugh! Where are you going?” 

He turned, and there was Edith smiling up at him. 
Mrs. Warrington and Bidwell were seated at the table 
with her. A waiter coming down the aisle bearing a tray 
filled with brimming steins blocked the way, and behind 
were people pressing forward in search of seats. The 
artist had pressed through, after one frightened glance 
at the table, but for Hannum there was no escape. 
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“Miss Crosby, allow me to present my friend, Mr. 
Hannum; Mrs. Warrington, Mr. Hannum,” said Hugh. 
“Mr. Bidwell, I believe you and Mr. Hannum have met.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bidwell, rising and shaking hands 
with the lawyer. 

“Won’t you sit down with us? There are two vacant 
chairs.” 

“There are three of us,” stammered Hannum, very 
red in the face. 

“Oh, no,” said Bannerton, coolly. “ Laurie has es- 
caped, and there will be no finding him in this crowd. 
You know him, John.” 

With that he pulled out a chair and seated himself at 
the table. 

“ By all means, you must join us,” cried Edith. “ Re- 
member, this is the first time I have seen you since we 
met on the high seas.” 

Oh, how sweet was the revenge of Bannerton for the 
“ paint-and-powder ” insult to the little woman whom he 
thought the sweetest, the daintiest, and the brightest of 
God’s creatures! For the “little snip of a girl,” with 
ready wit and charming grace, became at once the su- 
perior being, and she made of this calm, collected man 
of the men’s world as sorry a spectacle as any yokel pick- 
ing the fringe of his blouse in helpless awe before the 
bright eyes of a milkmaid. 

The two men, Bannerton and Hannum, slipped down 
the river that night alone together, for Laurie was no- 
where to be found. Bannerton handled the oars softly, 
with just enough exertion to keep the boat headed down 
stream. Neither spoke for some time. At last Banner- 
ton broke the silence. 

“John,” he said, “ you have entered society as an 
oarsman should—by the water route.” 

“Not I,” answered Hannum, with an assumption of 
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his old bravado, “ if they were all like Mrs. Warrington, 
I might not object. She is a magnificent woman.” 

“ And the little snip of a girl?” ventured Hugh, half 
maliciously. 

“Oh, she don’t know so much,” returned the lawyer, 
savagely. 

“No,” assented Bannerton, softly, “she does not 
know much. But, John, I would give a good deal for a 
stenographic report of the conversation to-night.” 

“TI was thinking of something else,’ said Hannum, 
sharply, and relapsed into silence. 

The tone made Bannerton withhold further attack, 
and he darted off into a discourse in which there was a 
good deal of his friend Mrs. Warrington, and much more 
of the plots and plans of Henry Bidwell, whom he had 
never seen in better spirits. And Hannum was silent, 
and kept on. thinking—thinking of Something Else. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PLOT COMPLETED a 


The announcement in “ The Watchman,” under flar- 
ing headlines, that the President was coming to the city, 
and that Henry Bidwell was the man who had prevailed 
on the Chief Executive of the nation to journey out into 
the West to make a friendly call, created a sensation. 
Incidentally, it was admitted that the President would 
stop at some other places, but the decided inference con- 
veyed was that, without Henry Bidwell’s interest in the 
matter, coupled with his intimacy with the President, the 
Chief Magistrate would have been content to linger in 
the East. It was written in that peculiar style, half news 
and half editorial, to be seen in American dailies only 
upon those rare occasions when the chief of a paper rises 
to what he regards an emergency. To Bidwell, who 
knew the value of advertising, and the strength of the 
superlative with the masses, no matter how much 2 
might offend or amuse a few, it was an exceedingly satis- 
factory article. He chuckled as he went over it the sec- 
ond time, and noted here and there the points he had 
adroitly implanted in the mind of the guileless Shuttle. 
The subtle suggestion that there were many things 


which had better be left to the management of the lead- . 


ing citizens and the business men, was there just as he 
wished; seed dropped where it might bear fruit later on. 
He chuckled again, as he thought of the skilful way in 
which the street railway matter had been broached at 
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the dinner, and was well satisfied that he had made the 
proper impression on both Shuttle and Jonathan Flut- 
tery. The throwing of all these men together on a com- 
mittee was also a happy inspiration; it would result in 
the breaking down of the personal prejudices that were 
more or less a bar to his plan of uniting antagonistic 
forces in support of the ordinance which he proposed to 
saddle on the city. While the attitude of Bannerton dis- 
pleased him, he gave it little thought; the young man 
was merely a small candle that could be snuffed out ina 
twinkling if necessary. 

But, for the first time in ten years, Henry Bidwell 
hesitated to advance into a venture which promised to 
increase his wealth and at the same time to further the 
interests of the corporation which he served, of which 
he was a part, and which had grown to be a part of him. 
Accustomed to lay his plans with absolute disregard for 
what their consummation might cost others, hampered 
by no more compunction than that of the hunter when 
he draws a bead on his quarry, much of his success had 
been due to a spirit of fatalism that inspired him. If 
men in his way, or in his service, went down to ruin, it 
was no fault of his; the political grave-yard was filled 
with the skeletons of those who had given their lives 
for him. He had contrived to make himself believe that 
the hand of every man was against the corporation; that 
the public was but a name for a great, ignorant, hostile 
multitude, and that aggression on his part was merely 
the only way of securing immunity from attack. The 
cost of it all, except to himself and to his associates, 
he had never reckoned. 

Bidwell had no religion. His moral code was summed 
up in the single commandment: Thou shalt not cheat 
thyself. For years he had ceased to be a man in the sense 
of having moral responsibilities. He was a living, breath- 
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ing corporation; a politician and a business man—joined 
like the Siamese twins. 

The spirit of hesitation that had come into Bidwell’s 
mind both surprised and annoyed him. He took it as an 
evidence of waning strength of will, and sought to laugh 
it off in his old, careless way. But it was the awakening 
of a voice within that refused to be silent. Despite all 
his resisting efforts, he was beginning to see some things 
in a new light, and the light was not a pleasant one. It 
made some of his past deeds look black to him for the 
first time, and it cast a shadow on the future. It was 
the awakening of a conscience, but Bidwell refused to 
recognise it as such. He knew that his new way of look- 
ing at some things, as yet with a shifting, sidelong 
glance, came from his talks with Mrs. Warrington. But 
he sought her companionship more than ever before. 
She had a way of just touching on the things that were 
closest to his thoughts as though she read his mind; she 
made clear the very things he did not want to see. 
Slowly but surely he was becoming conscious of Right 
and Wrong in a world of action where he had never be- 
fore acknowledged their existence. 

Their talk at the country club on the evening of the 
“children’s party ” had made a deep impression on him, 
and this conversation had been renewed in a somewhat 
modified form on several subsequent occasions. As 
though solicitous for his health, she had pointed out the 
many vexations to which he would subject himself if he 
decided to enter political life again, for she had no idea 
of the daring plan he had conceived of forcing an un- 
popular ordinance on the people of the city. As she 
pictured him now, with renewed health, in better stand- 
ing with the public than he had been for years, the peo- 
ple content to let the company enjoy the fruits of the 
victory gained some time before in the Federal courts, 
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he had to admit the force of her reasoning. Perhaps, 
after all, it was the awakening of a conscience, for it was 
based on a sense of self-interest, and what but self- 
interest is the mother of a whole brood of consciences? 

Yet, as Bidwell hesitated, it was but the hesitation of 
one who has a vagrant idea of turning aside, and is all 
the while aware that he will do nothing of the kind; like 
the drunkard who makes his way to the saloon, telling 
himself that he will not drink, yet knowing all the while 
that he shall. The whole effect of the new light was to 
give Bidwell an uneasiness and mental disquietude to 
which he had heretofore been a stranger. From this he 
resolved to find relief by plunging into the work of pre- 
paring for the great battle which he had decided should 
be his last. The prize was rich beyond any he had ever 
fought for, and the victory would be final, in that it gave 
privileges to his company that could not be abrogated 
for half a century. Already the wires were working in 
many directions, both underground and overhead. 

There were some things in his plan of action that were 
begotten of the impression that Mrs. Warrington had 
made upon the dormant side of his nature. He did not 
propose to have any personal knowledge of some of the 
work necessary to pass the ordinance through the coun- 
cil. Sprogel had long felt that he was entitled to play a, 
more prominent part than he had been accorded—to get 
more fun for his money. To gratify this ambition, Bid- 
well had decided that the millionaire was to have full 
and complete charge of the arrangements for securing 
the votes of such aldermen as would be likely to be 
influenced by the only argument that Sprogel was 
equipped to make. This being left to the man who was 
in politics for the fun of the thing, Bidwell would be free 
to devote himself to the work of securing the moral sup- 
port that was to hold the aldermen in line after they 
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were once “ got.” With Mayor Thorn he was to deal 
on one basis, while Sprogel could negotiate with him on 
another. Thus fortified against being led into tempta- 
tion, he prepared to supervise one of the most daring 
highway robberies conceived since the day of Dick 
Turpin. 

The part Bidwell was made to play in connection with 
the coming visit of the President was alike pleasing to 
his vanity and helpful to the furtherance of his plans. 
Congratulations poured in on him from business men 
and leading citizens, and politicians who had been luke- 
warm since the blight of his Senatorial ambitians made 
haste to pay homage to this phcenix, who seemed des- 
tined to rise from the ashes of defeat more resplendent 
than ever before. The two papers controlled by Bidwell 
were fulsome in their praise, and interwoven with it all 
was the subtle and oft-repeated suggestion that none 
was closer in the confidence of the President than the 
Hon. Henry Bidwell. Even the sharp little “ Harpoon,” 
the paper that had indeed been a penny-dreadful in the 
path of this great man, was silent, awed by the fear of 
being called to account for the slightest criticism of the 
man who was, in the cant of business circles, “ doing so 
much for our city.” “The Watchman,” too, was under 
the spell, and vied with Bidwell’s own organ in sounding 
his praises. 

Under cover of this paper-made mantle of popularity, 
Bidwell perfected his plans with address and daring. If 
Thorn and Moran were much in consultation with him, 
who could doubt that it was to discuss the details of the 
President’s reception? If they were seen in the hotel 
corridor often with Sprogel, and sometimes with Ledlow 
in the bank, what could be more natural? Were they 
not on the reception committee together? There were 
meetings of the committee, too, at which Mayor Thorn, 
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Connie Moran, and Tubbett were such well-behaved and 
conservative gentlemen, imbued with an earnest desire 
to advance the interests of the city, that Samuel Elliot- 
son, who had accepted the chairmanship after some hesi- 
tation, was disposed to modify somewhat his previous 
estimate of them. For Shuttle it was something of a 
triumph, because Elliotson was one of the board of di- 
rectors of “ The Watchman,” and Shuttle had often con- 
tended that Bidwell and others were not as bad as men 
of Elliotson’s stamp were led to believe. But on one 
point Elliotson was immovable. He refused to place any 
reliance in any reformation of Bidwell so far as his cor- 
poration methods were concerned. The subject of street 
railway legislation had been deftly brought up at several 
meetings of the committee, and Bidwell had been so fair- 
spoken as to impress the susceptible Shuttle; but when 
Shuttle disclosed his views to Elliotson, he received 
small comfort. 

““T have heard Henry talk before,” said Elliotson, 
dryly. “It may be new to you, but to me it is an old 
story. Why, just before they attempted to pass the in- 
famous ordinance of last spring, Henry talked to me two 
hours at the club on the wisdom of street railway cor- 
porations being fair and reasonable, and making conces- 
sions, based on a spirit of equity, to municipalities. 
When it was up before the council he had the hardihood 
to defend it to me, claiming that it was nothing more 
than the interests of the corporation demanded. It was 
useless for me to point out that what he called a reason- 
able profit was based on a great excess in capitalisa- 
tion—on watered stock. No; on a question involving 
the corporation, Henry Bidwell is a fanatic. He simply 
sees with the eyes of a corporation, and can look at the 
question from no other standpoint.” 

“T do not quite agree with you, Mr. Elliotson,” said 
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Shuttle, respectfully. “I believe he has realised the 
folly of trying to fight the public. From self-interest, he 
is now disposed to be fair. I believe that an effort should 
be made to arrive at some permanent basis on which the 
people and the company should continue to do busi- 
ness.” 

“ Mutual interests in these matters are very well in 
theory, but somewhat different in practice,’ observed 
Elliotson. ‘If this was not so, we should have fewer 
courts. There are thousands of people in this city who 
would not care a picayune if the company were com- 
pelled to do business at a loss so long as they rode 
cheaply. On the other hand, Bidwell looks on the busi- 
ness from the standpoint of a patentee or discoverer. 
It is no use to argue with him that the increase in traffic 

A and the reduced cost of operation should cause a lower- 
ing of fares. The enforcement of such a measure he con- 
siders a robbery by which he is mulcted of a proportion 
of his legitimate earnings. No, Shuttle; when men are 
making money there can be no such thing in their eyes. 
as a reasonable reduction in their profit. Any increase 
is reasonable; for with that in view they embarked in the 
enterprise. But a decrease is unreasonable, especially 
if enforced by a force other than rival capital, which is 
known as competition.” 

“T think Mr. Bidwell is inclined to be fair,” persisted 
the man of the inky cloister. “He has talked with me 
a good deal of late about the advisability of ending this 
strife.” 

“He has, has he?” exclaimed Elliotson, darting a 
keen glance at Shuttle. ‘In that case, I would advise 
you to take out an accident policy. When Bidwell talks 
the fairest he is the most dangerous. Depend upon it, 
when he enters into any negotiation with the city, it 
will be with the end of retaining what the company now 
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possesses, or of getting more. To do otherwise, he 
would be untrue to himself and his corporation, which is 
the same thing. But, after his recent experiences with 
the temper of the people of this city, I do not think 
there is much likelihood of his making another move 
for some time. They are lucky to be let alone.” 

Shuttle said nothing further to continue the discus- 
sion, but he was far from being convinced. In his talks 
with Bidwell, he had found him so ready to agree to the 
arguments advanced in favour of mutual concessions, 
that he felt certain that he had made a deep impression 
on the street railway man. Besides, Shuttle had a new- 
born ambition. He felt that he was the man to really 
“do something for our city ” by bringing Bidwell to see 
the desirability of making concessions that would be to 
the advantage of both the consumer and the producer— 
a will-’o-the-wisp chased by many men with more grey 
matter than Shuttle. 

But the full activity of Bidwell was little understood 
even by those who thought they knew him best. It was 
well enough for Elliotson to talk in a general way, but 
of the details of Bidwell’s plans and plots, and of the full 
secret of his power, he really knew but little. Bannerton 
came nearer having an adequate conception of the wide 
scope of Bidwell’s influence, coupled also with some real- 
isation of the details of his methods. While Shuttle and 
Elliotson were talking, Bidwell was in consultation with 
Sprogel and Ledlow. It was an important conference 
and was fraught with some peril for Bidwell. Ledlow 
had, at the last moment, shown symptoms of wavering, 
and it was Bidwell’s task to inspire him with new cour- 
age. Of Sprogel, he had no doubt, as he was sure to 
abide by whatever he (Bidwell) might decree in this sort 
of an adventure; for to him it was more of an adventure 
thanaventure. But Ledlow knew the blind subserviency 
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of the millionaire to Bidwell, and consequently anything 
he might say would have little weight with the banker. 

The three men met in the office of Bidwell, as it was 
there that he was prepared to submit something in the 
way of documentary evidence in support of his plans. 

“Come,” said Sprogel, in his deep, rumbling voice, 
“let’s get down to business. Spread your lay-out, 
Henry, and let us see what you have framed up.” 

“T have simply proceeded along the lines originally 
marked out,” said Bidwell, “and I think I am safe in 
saying that everything is working smoothly. We are 
sure of a majority of the aldermen when the time comes; 
we have the mayor where he can never go back on us; 
and, when it comes to the pinch, we shall have the best 
element of the city with us. I can see nothing in the 
way of success.” 

“We had the aldermen before,” said Ledlow, doubt- 
fully, “and we also had the mayor. But when it came 
to the test, gentlemen, they fell away from us. [I tell 
you the public clamour is a great force, no matter how 
lightly we may pretend to hold it ourselves. The public 
and the press are factors that we have to contend wit 
in matters of this kind.” 

“ The aldermen would have stuck the other time,” an- 
swered Bidwell, “ and this time we have the mayor where 
he cannot flinch under fire. Just glance over this letter.”’ 

As he spoke, he picked up a letter that was on the 
desk before him and passed it over to Ledlow. The 
banker read it over, smiled, and as he handed it back 
he said: 

“T guess there is not much doubt about him. How 
did he ever come to write such a letter?” 

“ A vain, weak man can be led into doing anything 
you wish,” replied Bidwell, with a knowing smile. “ It 
is only necessary that you know his weak spot.” 
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“Well,” observed the banker, “all the men who will 
oppose this ordinance are neither weak nor vain.” 

“ But they can all be reached,” put in Bidwell. “TI tell 
you, Ledlow, I never felt more confident in my life. I 
will stake my reputation against a penny that this will 
go through this time.” 

“That is an even bet,” rumbled Sprogel, with a gut- 
tural chuckle. 

“Tt is well enough for the aldermen and the mayor,” 
continued Ledlow, paying no heed to the interruption 
from the fat millionaire. ‘“ But it is a different matter 
when you come to deal with the press and the public.” 

“ Ledlow,” said Bidwell, rising from his chair, and pac- 
ing back and forth, “I will go more into details than I 
thought would be necessary. The public, the great, 
solid business interests of the city, I am sure of. The 
plans that I have formed will bring them into line 
through agencies that I cannot explain even if I tried. 
This much I will say: there is hardly a man that amounts 
to a row of pins in this community on whom I have not 
got some line. Of the press I am sure now, with the ex- 
ception of “The Watchman.’ But it will be the surest of 
them all, if my plans are carried out.” 

“And how do you intend to get ‘The Watchman ’?” 
demanded Ledlow, incredulously. 

“T intend to buy it,” answered Bidwell, impressively. 

“So you have got to Shuttle at last, have you?” ex- 
claimed Ledlow, with a look of surprise and admira- 
tion. 

“No, he could not stay bought if he sold himself,” re- 
turned Bidwell, with a sneer. “I have done better than 
that. Ican buy the paper. It is a good investment in it- 
self, for it is paying dividends.” 

“ Buy the stock in ‘The Watchman ’!” exclaimed the 
banker. “ Why, you could not get it for love or money.” 
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“Mix in a little revenge, and there is a different re- 
sult,’ said Bidwell. “ Look at this scrap of paper.” 

Ledlow started back in surprise as he glanced at the 
paper laid before him. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it is an option on the stock 
held by Martin Yarr. He has sold out Elliotson and his . 
companions. How did you get it, Henry?” 

“It is a long story,” answered the manipulator, with 
a smile of satisfaction. “ A light remark made by Elliot- 
son in the club was the foundation on which I built. A 
chance to make a handsome profit, and to get even for 
a fancied insult, was more than Yarr could resist. What 
do you think of it now?” 

“T will take that stock myself,” exclaimed the lean 
banker, his eyes glowing. 

“No,” said Bidwell, firmly, “ we will divide it evenly 
between us three.” 

“T ought to have a newspaper,” put in Sprogel. “If 
I had a newspaper, I could make it a contest between a 
paper and a hotel to see which is the most expensive lux- 
ury for a man to own.” 

Bidwell plunged in, and in detail went over the scope 
of the plan that he had mapped out. Ledlow was an at- 
tentive listener, but Sprogel yawned at times—it re- 
quired too much thinking to follow Bidwell, and he was 
content to trail along with blind faith in his Mentor. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed Ledlow, at last, “ I cannot see 
but you have things arranged in a masterly way, Henry. 
There is nothing to do but to go ahead. The first thing 
is to buy Cosmopolitan Street Railway stock. I see that 
it is at eight now, as it has been for the last six months.” 

“Yes,” said Bidwell, “and the work must begin to- 
morrow. This stock is not only for us, but it is also for 
others.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Ledlow, sharply. 
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“T mean that it will furnish the sinews of war. There 
can be no harm in allowing a few of our friends in the 
council to take a flyer in stocks. Later we will let in a 
few leading business men on the outside. We get it at 
eight. As soon as this ordinance is introduced in the 
council it will jump to twelve. That gives us a margin 
out of which we can take new stock in the name of our 
good friends in official life. There is no law to prevent 
an alderman, nor even a mayor, from speculating.” 

“Henry,” exclaimed Ledlow, dropping back in his 
chair, and gazing on Bidwell with undisguised admira- 
tion, “ you are a Napoleon—a civic Napoleon.” 

Bidwell chuckled, and slapped his hands together, as 
he did when he was pleased. 

“Tam just beginning, Ledlow,” he said. “ I have been 
working long enough for others and the party. It 1s 
time I looked out for myself.” 

“And to think I have done nothing but make money 
while you have been throwing yours away,” observed 
Sprogel. “ You have lost a lot of money in the last ten 
years, Henry—money that you couldn’t get hold of.” 

“You will more than get even on this deal, Sprogel,”’ 
retorted Bidwell, a trifle nettled. 

“Oh, that is all right, Henry. Don’t mind me,” said 
the heavy-eyed money-man, good-naturedly. 

“There is one point I forgot,” said the banker. “I 
forgot to speak about the courts. Are they not liable to 
overturn everything in the end?” 

“ Ledlow,” said Bidwell, impressively, “the courts are 
with those who have the heaviest artillery—the big guns 
of the law. Have we ever lost anything in the courts? ” 

“Not yet,” said Sprogel. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BANNERTON CONFIDES A SECRET 


To his friend Mrs. Warrington, who was ever ready 
to listen to what concerned his welfare or threatened 
his peace of mind, Bannerton came with what he had 
learned of Bidwell’s plans, and to talk of some things 
which had arisen to perplex him. To some extent, the 
young man had come to the parting of the ways—one of 
those crises that come to men when they feel that they 
can no longer follow the beaten path, but must turn aside, 
and cut a path through the wilderness. To follow the 
dull routine of his present life appalled him, for he saw 
nothing before him but the flat plain, rising nowhere, 
and descending in the distance. He had no mind to 
grow into the life of a petty office-holder, subject to the 
whims of some drunken politician, or the cold calcula- 
tions of a sober one. The realisation brought with it a 
sense of shame, for he saw how unbecoming had been his 
jibes at other men while he was doing naught himself. 
Besides, and it has much to do with the unrest that was 
in him, he was burning with a fever, of which, for the first 
time, he was now fully aware. He was in love with 
Fdith. Like the bursting of the dawn in the tropics, it 
had come upon him suddenly, in all the dazzling light of 

hope, only to leave him prostrate and in despair when 
" he came to look upon it steadily. 

What had drawn the curtain aside? what had trans- 
formed the companion of his idle hours, his comrade in 
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the woods and fields, his light-hearted friend of every- 
day life, into a divinity before which he now knelt in 
worship, eager in desire, yet awed by his own presump- 
tion? A look. The look of another man, one glance 
from his friend, from John Hannum, as they drifted 
down the river together in the moonlight. 

“T wondered if you would come to-night,” said Mrs. 
Warrington, as Hugh held her hand a moment and 
looked into her face. “ We can spend the evening to- 
gether without fear of interruption, for Edith will not 
be here.” 

Instantly, and for the first time, a strange thrill ran 
through the young man. It was his first jealousy. 

“Where has she gone?” he asked, trying to appear 
unconcerned. “To some reception? ” 

“Oh, no,” responded Mrs. Warrington, “ she is visit- 
ing Anne Dyles, and will spend the night there. But 
where have you been for several days? I have been 
eager to see you.” 

“T have been alone with myself,’ answered Hugh, 
seriously, at the same time dropping into a chair. 
“Yes,” he added, in answer to a look from Mrs. War- 
rington, “ I have been alone with myself, Aunt Warring- 
ton, for the first time in many years.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Warrington, arching 
her eyebrows. ‘“ You are the last person in the world I 
should have suspected of doing such a thing, Hugh. And 
did you find out something about yourself? Most per- 
sons do when they take themselves aside.” 

“A great deal,” replied the young man. “ Enough to 
convince me that I have been a fool 1n a great many 
ways.” 

“In love or politics?” queried the widow, carelessly. 

“Tn both,” cried the young Hotspur, springing to his 
feet, and walking back and forth, while his companion 
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settled herself back in her chair and watched him with an 
amused expression on her face. “In both love and 
politics, if by politics you refer to my means of liveli- 
hood at present. What have I done during the past 
three years?” he demanded, confronting his friend by 
pausing a moment before her. 

“Nothing very bad, I hope, Hugh,” she answered. 
“Most men of sense pause at times in the course of their 
lives, and go through what has been your experience in 
the last few days. It is not so bad when you are yet 
young, but when a man looks back on an entire life 
wasted it is a different thing. Good will come out of it 
all, Hugh.” 

“What have I done but make a fool of myself?” con- 
tinued the young man, resuming his walk back and forth, 
and ignoring her words. “I have grown to be an idler 
of the most despicable sort, drawing wages for doing 
nothing, and doing nothing with the money that came to 
me, in spite of the fact that I did not earn it., And what 
can be my future in such a place? To becbme accus- 
tomed to a life that I could not maintain if I were 
cast out at the caprice of a man like Henry Bid- 
well, to become a seedy hanger-on, waiting for crumbs 
that never fall. And yet, if this were all, it would not 
be so bad.” 

He flung himself on a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. 

“My dear boy,” said the woman, “ you have had no 
trouble. Your life is before you, and not behind you. 
Do not make me believe that you are a coward, Hugh.” 

“Tam not,” he cried, springing up again, and looking 
her in the face. “ Whatever else I may be, Aunt Kate, I 
am not a coward.” 

She thought him very brave and handsome as he stood 
there, his slight figure erect and rigid, and his eyes flash- 
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ing; and she was proud of him, as a mother might be 
proud of her son. 

“Qh, my best friend, my only friend,” he cried, seizing 
her hands and covering them with kisses, “I must tell 
you the crowning act of my folly. I have fallen in love 
with Edith.” 

“ My poor boy,” she said softly, disengaging her hands 
and pushing him gently from her, “have you just dis- 
covered that?” 

“You—you knew it?” he stammered. “ Why, I did 
not know it myself.” 

“ Of course not,” she answered, with a laugh, “ but I 
did. Now, if you will take a seat and behave yourself, I 
will talk to you. But if you keep this up, I must laugh 
at you, Hugh, for love is a disease that we all laugh at 
until we have it ourselves.” 

“IT know I have made a fool of myself,” began Hugh, 
humbly, “ but i 

“Not at all, Hugh,’ said Mrs. Warrington, kindly, 
“for something higher than ourselves guides us in such 
matters. But the time has come when you must mark 
out your course in life and follow it. You have formed 
a feeling of strong antipathy to Henry Bidwell, which is 
unfortunate under the circumstances. He could be very 
useful to you, and might advance your interests in lines 
outside of political life.” 

“His business life is worse than his political life,” said 
Hugh. “I will accept no further aid from him.” 

“Well spoken,” said Mrs. Warrington, a little flush 
coming to her face, “and I share your feelings. A 
strange fascination has attracted me to him, Hugh, and 
yet I have always felt a repellent force. It has been a 
mingling of feelings that | have never been able to an- 
alyse. I believe that I have exerted a similar influence 
over him, from which he has tried to free himself in vain. 
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The first time I looked into his eyes they seemed to 
say something to me that I knew, but could not recall. 
He has told me many things about himself; not all, but 
many things. Back of it is something else. He will tell 
me some day. It is something that I know, and yet do 
not. Like a name that has slipped one’s memory, it is 
almost clear to me at times, as a boat coming ashore out 
of the mist. Then it has faded and gone. But some time 
I shall know.” 

She stopped, looking out into space as if in a trance, 
and Hugh stood amazed. He reached out his hand as 
if to support her, at which she turned and, with a laugh, 
said: : 

“ How foolish that must have sounded to you! ” 

“No,” said the young man, seriously. “ I understand. 
I understand. But I, too, cannot explain. I tell myself 
it is the methods, and not the man that I dislike, but 
sometimes I feel as if that were only half true.” 

“But we do object to his methods, Hugh,” said Mrs. 
Warrington, “as must every honest man and woman. 
He tells me he is not to have anything to do with the at- 
tempt to push the ordinance through the council. He 
is merely to present the ordinance in behalf of the com- 
pany, and then allow affairs to take their course.” 

“What! ” cried Hugh, “ does he lie, even to you? He 
is in it, body, soul, and money. He is the arch-con- 
spirator.” 

“Come, Hugh,” she said, quietly, “let us sit down to- 
gether and have a long talk.” 

The young man came away from Mrs. Warrington 
that night knowing much more of himself, and of others, 
than he had ever realised before. For the first time he 
had a conception of the great and unselfish affection she 
had for him, and he marvelled at it. They had talked of 
many things: of his early life; of the love she bore his 
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mother, her girlhood friend; and of the creed that she 
(Mrs. Warrington) professed, which was so much like 
his own—which made them have so much in common. 
But of Edith and himself she had little to say, avoiding 
his leads in that direction, and giving him plainly to 
understand, without saying it in so many words, that 
it was a matter in which she cared to take no part. 

““My dear boy,” she said at last, driven to some 
expression by his ‘persistence, “there are some things 
a man and a woman must settle between themselves. 
There have been more love-knots snarled by outside 
fingers than were ever neatly tied by them.” 

On the other hand, she showed a deep interest in the 
plans of Bidwell, and her thorough knowledge of all that 
was involved in the impending struggle showed the 
young man that she had given the matter much study, 
and that she had a full comprehension of the great power 
this strange man wielded. And yet Hugh noted that not 
once did she seek to dissuade him from combating a 
force which she all but admitted was an overpowering 
one. Perhaps, by reason of his thoughts of Edith, his 
head was not as clear as it might have been. At any 
rate, it was long until much that Mrs. Warrington told 
him that evening came back to him with its full meaning. 
Perhaps it was the force of after events that unveiled 
his eyes and gave significance to much she said; and 
certain it is, she did not choose that he should now 
understand it all. 

The problems that confronted Bannerton kept him 
awake far into the night. Looking back, he saw the 
mistakes that had all been so easy, while before him were 
the right things to do, that all seemed so hard. It was 
the full knowledge of his love for Edith that most op- 
pressed and awed him. He looked back at their compan- 
ionship, which had been something more than that of 
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brother and sister, and something less than that of 
lovers. Where was he to begin, and how was he to alter 
the relations that had thus grown up between them? 
That she was to become the wife of another man, that 
he was not to have her always for his own, had never oc- 
curred to him in all the years of their acquaintance. Per- 
haps she would be grieved and surprised when he told 
her of his true feelings—the new ones that now burned 
in him with all the passionate desire of his ardent and 
impulsive nature. Perhaps she would only laugh at him. 
He groaned at the suggestion. Then his thoughts took 
anew turn. Suppose she flew to his arms and accepted 
him? What had he to offer? he, with a precarious posi- 
tion, paying hardly enough for them to live on com- 
fortably in a modest way; one which he was about to 
jeopardise by the stand that he intended to take in oppo- 
sition to the plans of her uncle. Why not go over, body 
and soul, to the service of Bidwell, whispered the 
tempter, ingratiate himself in the service of the free- 
booters, and thus win the approval that would be of serv- 
ice to him in his suit? The next instant he sprang from 
his bed, and fell to pacing back and forth in his room, 
his hands clenched, and his jaw set. It was over in an in- 
stant, and, throwing himself down again, he buried his 
face in the pillow. 


CHAPTER IX 
UNDER THE ROSE 


The surface of life in the city was as yet unchanged 
by the work of Bidwell and his associates. It moved 
along in its accustomed channels, turgidly or impetu- 
ously, among the different classes that form a large com- 
munity. For a city is made up of circles, or groups, 
great and small, divisions and sub-divisions, the mem- 
bers of which have apparently little in common, whose 
mode of life is dissimilar, and who really know as little 
of each other as do Hottentots and Esquimaux. The 
business men, calm in their satisfaction with the present, 
pursued the even tenor of their lives, content to manage 
their own affairs, and leave the greater affairs of public 
interests to men whom they dimly classified as poli- 
ticians, and who, they fondly imagined, stood in much 
awe of them. They scanned the headlines in the daily 
papers, were interested in the war in South Africa, from 
a strictly commercial standpoint, and looked upon the 
killing of natives in the Philippines as a mere incident in 
the furtherance of a business policy, as to the wisdom of 
which they were divided. As a class they were as if en- 
dowed with two eyes focussed for different distances. 
With one they saw only that which was close to them— 
their own immediate ventures; with the other they 
looked far away, and saw only that which remotely af- 
fected them. With neither could they see their interests 
midway between the extremes. Henry Bidwell was now 
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hard at work preparing to take advantage of this blind- 
ness, to the great profit of himself. and his companions. 
The great mass of the people, clerks, artisans, labourers, 
small shop-keepers, workingmen, and working-women, 
were, as they always are, of varying sentiment and opin- 
ion, in accordance with their lot. To this great mass, in 
bulk nine-tenths of the whole population, Henry Bidwell 
gave no thought. 

But there was one circle that was buzzing and hum- 
ming, and all agog with the new life that had come into 
it. It was the political circle, and the new life came from 
something which Bidwell had provided, and which Her- 
man Sprogel, the fat millionaire, had distributed with a 
discreet hand. Ready money was the motor that made 
the wheels go round, and produced much life and gayety. 

What class is so little understood as the politicians 
ofacity? The political and official circle is a guild with 
a code as strict as that of the Masons, and you do not get 
in until you are eligible for membership, and have, by a 
season of dissipation, and disregard for certain rules 
that govern most men, made yourself one of the elect. 
After that, you are in a position to see and to under- 
stand, and not before. And the chances are many to one 
that in performing the initiatory rites you will have 
placed yourself in a position where you will not care to 
tell about your comrades. And thus it is that those who 
write most freely and most entertainingly about these 
matters are estimable young women—fair authoresses, 
whose very sex is an absolute guarantee that they were 
not participants in the scenes they depict. The saloon 
down-town, the all-night restaurant, and the gilded par- 
lors of the demi-monde, are the settings which form the 
background to the municipal drama, wherein move men 
who make city laws, spurred on to a giddy pace by wine 
and women. It was in this circle that Connie Moran 
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now set the pace to faster time than had been known for 
many a day—wine, and midnight suppers, and revelry 
until morning; Connie paying for it all, and no one ask- | 
ing any questions. 

A grade above this, in the La Joie Club, Mayor Thorn 
ruled with majestic grace, attended by Tubbett, resplen- 
dent in silk hat and frock coat—exact duplicates of the 
mayor’s—holding court until the seasonable hour of 
midnight, when he was accompanied to his home, a few 
blocks distant, by Tubbett, and sometimes Connie 
Moran, the shrewd little president of the council. An 
hour later the pair—Moran and Tubbett—would appear 
in Ben Locksley’s place, and there stand by the hour, 
drinking champagne over the bar as if it were so much 
beer, and paying for it as if they were the possessors of 
millions made by a deceased sire. 

These signs of impending activity along legislative 
lines had been noted by Bannerton, with quick insight 
into their true meaning, and he felt certain that the time 
was not far distant when these tools of a greater mind 
would begin their work in the service of their master. 
His standing in this circle was as yet such that he was 
always welcome, and there was little concealed from 
him. But he knew that as soon as he should appear as 
an opponent of the ordinance which he felt sure was 
being drafted, he would no longer be “ hail fellow, well 
met” with the coterie. With the idea of keeping in 
touch as long as possible, he had spent many of his 
nights among these men, and he looked now with loath- 
ing on the life in which he had moved. Again he felt 
like dropping the whole matter, crawling into his shell, 
and bowing to the will of Bidwell and his associates. 
But the old spirit came back to him when he thought 
of some of the things Mrs. Warrington had so plainly 
said, and he was staunch in his determination. His 
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vernal and pure love for Edith, however, made him re- 
solve that he would no longer mingle with these men. 
It seemed to him as if it were sacrilege to do so with 
the thought of one so pure in his mind. And yet—and 
yet—oh, what a tangled mesh it all was, and no wonder 
that he knew not which way to turn, between love, self- 
interest, and what seemed to him to be his duty. 

It was now close to the time when Bidwell would be 
ready to begin the battle. He had worked incessantly, 
and with all his old cunning. So cleverly had he manipu- 
lated that each of his confederates felt a glow of pride, 
and deemed himself an indispensable agent in carrying 
forward the campaign. Ledlow had secured large hold- 
ings of the coveted stock of the company with a skill and 

rsecrecy that did much credit to his sagacity. Sprogel, 
with the fearlessness of one who had never known de- 
feat, and whose moral code justified him in buying any- 
thing he might covet, had dealt with the mayor and the 
aldermen as if he were dealing with so many contractors. 
When he consulted his memoranda, and glanced at the 
figures at which he had secured the votes of some of the 
aldermen, he was overwhelmed with his own shrewdness 
and business acumen; but for the mayor, the president 
of the council, and for several of Moran’s most inti- 
mate associates in the council, he had conceived a deep 
hatred. 

“The damn scoundrels,” he growled to himself, “ they 
have sandbagged me! ”’ 

But these feelings he had carefully concealed from 
them, and was as genial a man as ever bought men or 
drinks. Mayor Thorn, swelled to great proportions in 
his own eyes, by turns felt himself the master of the situ- 
ation, wondered at his moderation, and dreamed of the 
favours to come from those whom he had placed under 
such great obligations. So it was, down to the cheapest 
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alderman, who deemed a few hundred dollars a gift that 
the gods had thrust upon him. For each of these men 
had, unknown to Sprogel or Ledlow, been at least once 
in consultation with Bidwell, and had been under the 
spell of his soft and persuasive tongue; and all had 
come away with a sense of obligation, from the simple 
advice, delivered with a significant glance, that they 
“See Sprogel.” 

With matters standing thus, Ledlow, Sprogel, and 
Bidwell met in the private office of the banker. 

“Well, Henry, I guess we have got the thing coopered 
up all right,” said Sprogel, as he dropped into a chair. 
“ The only thing to do now is to introduce the ordinance 
and then smash it through.” 

Bidwell pursed his lips, and made no reply. 

“There should be as little délay as possible,” ventured 
Ledlow. “ We are carrying a big load.” 

“How many men have we solid, Sprogel? ” asked Bid- 
well, quietly. 

“ Direct? ” queried Sprogel. 

“ Direct,” repeated Bidwell. 

“T have ten under contract,” said Sprogel. “ But,” 
he added, “they deliver the votes of twelve others, or 
they receive practically nothing.” 

“Precisely,” said Bidwell. “You have then just 
ten votes sure—less than one-third of the council. You 
mane a you can get, Herman—all you can get your 
way.” 

“My way!” sxelanned Sprogel, a purple flush coming 
to his heavy face. “ I do not know that it is my way any 
more than it is yours, Henry.” 

“True,” replied Bidwell, softly. ‘“ I will amend by say- 
ing that way, instead of your way. But the fact remains 
that we have all we can cy on to stick to a finish, no 
matter what may happen.” 
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“Do you mean to say that after all this work we have 
only one-third of the council on our side?” put in the 
banker, his face ashy grey. 

“In certain contingencies, yes,” answered Bidwell. 
“ These men alone will stand and face the storm that may 
break on them.” 

“Then,” said Ledlow, with something like a groan, 
“we have lost.” And he groaned again. 

“ By God!” roared Sprogel, starting to his feet, “I 
will go through with this now, no matter what you do, 
Henry Bidwell. Ledlow,” he cried, facing about, and 
extending his hand to the banker, “1 will stick. We will 
push this through together.” 

The banker made no response to this gallant outburst, 
but sat with his chin fallen and his eyes set on Bidwell in 
a glassy stare. 

For a moment Bidwell gazed in admiration at the 
huge, quivering form of Sprogel. He felt a thrill of 
selfish pride in having such a friend. The millionaire, 
with his passion spent, and grown weak of a sudden, 
dropped heavily back into his chair. A soft look came 
over Bidwell’s face. 

“ My friends,” he said, “ you have both misunderstood 
me. We have not lost, and we are not going to lose. 
Pardon me,” he continued, holding .:p his hand, as Led- 
low made as if to speak; “allow me to finish. We are 
playing for large stakes, and we must play with care. 
That is all I meant to convey. All the work that could be 
done thus far has been done, and well done, by both of 
you. But I have not been idle 

“We had no idea that you had been, Henry,” inter- 
rupted Ledlow, whose manner was now completely 
changed. “ We knew——” 

“Yes, yes, but allow me to continue,” interrupted Bid- 
well in turn. ‘“ We have done well thus far. We have 
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made sure of what is absolutely an essential element in 
an affair of this kind. To promote good legislation, and 
to prevent vicious legislation, it is necessary to control 
the vicious element; and Sprogel—I mean we—have 
done so in the only way. But there is another element 
that cannot be secured by the direct use of—of—of a 
consideration. In fact, it is impolitic to deal directly 
with the men of this class under any circumstances. But 
they can be got, and,” he added, after a little pause, “I 
think I have them. I believe I can add thirteen votes to 
your ten when the time comes,” he concluded, address- 

ing Sprogel. = 

“Humph!” grunted the big man, almost sullenly. 
“Then I am not so much, after all. You have three 
votes more than I, and you have not spent a cent.” 

“ That is not fair to yourself,” cried Bidwell. ‘“ You 
have done great work, great work. It is what you have 
accomplished that makes me feel so confident of success. 
By getting what you have, you have made it possible for 
me to get mine. Without yours, I could not hold one 
of mine. Yours is the body behind which mine will 
entrench themselves when the fight becomes warm.” 

“With twenty-three votes there is no reason why we 
_ should not go right ahead,” said Ledlow, rubbing his 
hands together, and beaming on Bidwell. “ Our securi- 
ties will rank with the best in the world.” 

“Do not be frightened again if I say we have a long 
fight before us,” observed Bidwell. “There is no sense 
in clipping coupons before they mature. I have worked 
night and day, gentlemen, and I feel now that everything 
will come out in the end. We must have something 
like public sentiment behind us in this matter, and that 
is what I have been preparing. Without it, we shall be 
beaten.” 

“Tf it hinges on public sentiment,” exclaimed Ledlow, 
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his jaw falling again, “I would not give much for what 
we have put into this venture.” 

“To hell with public sentiment! ‘a Browied Sprogel. 
“You are both wrong now.’ 

“No,” said Bidwell, quietly, “we are both right, Her- 
man. The public sentiment that Ledlow speaks of will 
be against us. But I propose to have some public senti- 
ment for us—for the ordinance. I shall make it.” 

“When do we begin?” asked Ledlow. ‘“ Would it not 
be well to have the papers start in now?” 

“Newspapers follow public sentiment—or, at least, 
try to,” answered Bidwell. “They do not make it, now- 
adays.” 

“They do and they don’t,” answered Sprogel, grimly. 

“An unprofitable discussion,” exclaimed Bidwell. 
“Here is the situation in a nutshell: We have the 
mayor, the president of the common council, ten of the 
aldermen, and all the newspapers ad 

“Have we control of ‘The Watchman’ stock yet?” 
queried the banker. “I meant to see you about that 
matter.” 

“Tam not so sure we shall need it,” answered Bidwell. 
“But we will discuss that later. The stock is not worth 
what I figured it to be. But to continue. With what we 
have now, we can get the rest. The business element of 
the community will be with us this time, and that is what 
I have been looking after.”’ 

“It was the business element that defeated the ordi- 
nance before,” said Ledlow. ‘‘ These men are all on 
record now as being opposed to an ordinance such as 
we have drawn. I do not see how we can expect to have 
their support now.” 

“Let us begin work, and perhaps you will under- 
stand,” said Bidwell, drawing a book bound in red 
leather from his pocket. He opened it at the first page, 
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and read aloud the name, “ Arendorf.” He stopped 
there, and looked at Ledlow. 

“He will be all right,” observed the banker, with a 
little smile. 

“TI thought so. Well, here is another, ‘ Abbotsford.’ ” 
This time he directed his glance to Sprogel. 

“TI have got him,” said the millionaire. ‘‘ He will do 
anything I ask him—I have got him where he had better 
be real good to me.” 

“As I surmised,” said Bidwell, drvly. “ Here is an- 
other, ‘ Addicks.’”’ This time he glanced from one to 
the other, and the two gentlemen glanced in turn from 
each other back to Bidwell. 

“Very well, let us see,” remarked Bidwell. He studied 
a few figures on the same line with the name, and then 
turned back in the book. He paused to study a moment, 
and then turned to another name further along in the 
book. 

“Zaebelmann. Yes, it is Zaebelmann.” 

He looked at his two companions with a question in 
his eyes that they both understood. 

“Why, of course, we have Zaebelmann,” exclaimed 
Sprogel. ‘“ What is the use of asking that? You know 
that as well as we do.” 

“Just a minute,” said Bidwell. “ Neither of you can 
reach Addicks . 

“But Zaebelmann can,’ 
derstand.” 

“No; Zaebelmann does not even know Addicks. But 
Zaebelmann knows Troesser very well—so well, in fact, 
that he will do whatever Zaebelmann might demand of 
him. But Troesser does not know ‘Addicks. No; but it 
so happens that he has a hold on Bentford, who, curi- 
ously enough, just happens to have a grape-vine lock on 
Addicks. It is very simple when you come to look at it.” 
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exclaimed Ledlow. “TI un- 
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Ledlow and Sprogel gazed at their leader in mute ad- 
miration for a moment. 

“ Henry,” said Sprogel, extending his hand, “let me 
see that book a moment.” 

“To you, Herman, it would be simply a list of names,” 
returned Bidwell, laughing. 

“That is just it. I want to see if my name is on the 
list.” 

“It is, Herman, and it was put down there a long, long 
time ago. No;I cannot let you see inside its covers. The 
names are not those of men alone.” 

“Very well,” assented Sprogel; “ but promise me that 
you will leave me that book, together with the key to 
the cipher, when you die.” 

“‘ And if you should die first? ” 

“ Then see that it is burned before you die,” answered 
Sprogel. “There are only a few men who should have 
such a book as that. It might be abused.” 

A knock at the door caused Ledlow to rise hastily. He 
received a card, glanced at it, and then turned to his com- 
panions. 

“Tt is from Shuttle,’ he explained. “I had an ap- 
pointment with him in reference to some arrangements 
for the presidential banquet. I must see him.” 

“ By the way, we must have our matter started in the 
council before the banquet,” exclaimed Bidwell. 

“That is easy enough,” said Sprogel. ‘ Connie Moran 
is ready to introduce the ordinance at any time. He 
asked me only yesterday when he was to receive the 
word.” 

“Connie Moran! ” exclaimed Bidwell, with a start. “ I 
would not have Moran introduce that ordinance for 
$50,000.” 

“But he considers it his right to do so,” explained 
Sprogel. 
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“His right!” exclaimed Bidwell, his face becoming 
stern in an instant. “ He has no rights. We own him 
now, Herman. Have we not made the first payment? 
No; Alderman Rabner will introduce the first resolu- 
tion, which will bring the matter before the council.” 

“ Rabner! ” exclaimed Ledlow and Sprogel together. 

“Rabner has always been one of our strongest op- 
ponents in the council,” added Sprogel. 

“ Precisely,” returned Bidwell, “and that is just the 
reason he is the man to open the way for us. He has 
a friend who will give him some advice on the matter. 
His name is in the red book,” he added, tapping it 
through his coat. “ But we must not keep Shuttle wait- 
ing. By the way, Ledlow,” he said, with his little smile, 
“be careful how you handle our editorial friend. He has 
a habit of shying at things he does not understand.” 

“Yes,” put in Sprogel, with a rumbling chuckle, “ be 
mighty careful, for he does not understand half the 
things he is standing for now.” 

“There are others,” thought Bidwell, grimly, as he 
and the fat millionaire politician passed out of the room 
together. 

Two hours later Ledlow seated himself beside Bidwell 
at the club. 

“T took your advice, Henry,” he said, “and eased 
Shuttle along for a good two hours’ talk. He is really 
a very interesting fellow, and has some excellent ideas.” 

“Yes,” said Bidwell, throwing aside his paper; “ it is 
a pity he did not come to us when he was younger. So 
he sees things in a proper light, does he?” he asked, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the banker, rubbing his hands to- 
gether, “and I encouraged him, so that he talked freely 
and unreservedly to me. That little dinner you gave 
made a great impression on him. He is disposed to be 
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fair, and he has broadened out since the other ordinance 
was beaten. But he is suspicious of the mayor.” 

“ An instance where he is in strict accord with us with- 
out knowing it,” observed Bidwell. 

“He is a great admirer of yours, Henry,” continued 
the banker. “He speaks in the highest terms of you, 
and thinks you have been greatly misunderstood.” 

“ Ledlow,” said Bidwell, placing a hand on the bank- 
er’s arm, “I will be frank with you. I have taken great 
pains to have Shuttle misunderstand me. I have sent 
-men to him by the dozens, and I have had him and lost 
him twenty times. No; I.have no abiding faith in him. 
He bends too easily to every shifting wind. He is brave 
by fits and starts to do wrong or do right. Give me the 
consistent man, be he thief or a saint. You know what 
you have got.” 

“Well,” said the banker, slowly, “ I am confident he is 
with us this time. He has a plan for coming to our aid 
even now, before we make a move, and I took pains to 
encourage him.” 

“To come to our aid!” exclaimed Bidwell, quickly. 
“What do you mean, Ledlow? ” 

“Why, he is so much in favour of our receiving fair 
treatment from the city that he has prepared an editorial 
urging it, and has even drafted an ordinance which ‘ The 
Watchman’ will publish in a few days.” 

“Fair treatment! Fair treatment!” gasped Bidwell. 
“Good God, Ledlow, and do you think fair treatment is 
all we are looking for? And you encouraged the man in 
his folly!’ Why, man, we are ruined if this is not headed 
off. Come,” he exclaimed, seizing his hat, “this is no 
place for us now. There is just one move to make, and 
it must be done at once. Come.” 

He arose from his chair, and, catching the astounded 
banker by the arm, hurried from the club. | 
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“T do not quite understand,” began the banker, who 
was now white-faced and trembling so that he could 
scarcely walk. ‘‘ Where are we going? ” 

“To my office, as fast as the Lord will let us,” an- . 
swered Bidwell, curtly. “ It is no time for explanations. 
I must act, and explain afterwards, if you will par- 
don me.” 

The two men hurried along in silence, and were soon 
in the office of the company. 

“ Telephone Stalker to come to me at once,” was Bid- 
well’s first order. ‘“ You will catch him in the city clerk’s 
office now. Open the vault, and bring me 47 B.” 

He threw up the cover of his desk, was lost in thought 
a moment, and then turned to his companion, who had 
sunk into a chair. 

“Ledlow,” he said, speaking softly, and without the 
faintest trace of his former excitement, “we are very 
lucky indeed, and you have brought the right informa- 
tion at the right time. You have done a great piece of 
work for us to-day.” 

Before Ledlow could answer, the clerk had placed a 
package of papers on the desk. At once Bidwell turned 
to them. In a twinkling he fished out a small scrap of 
paper, and, handing it to the secretary, said: “ Put that 
in the form of a resolution. Make three copies.” 

“ Now,” he continued, settling back in his chair as the 
clerk left the room, “I will explain. First of all, damn a 
free agent in an affair of this kind. Control those that 
are with you, and fight those that are opposed to you. 
This doddering idiot has come within an ace of tipping 
over all our plans.” 

“T confess I do not understand,” began the banker, at 
last finding voice. “It is Mr. Shuttle’s idea to pro- 
pose a very liberal ordinance, and in this way the com- 
pany would not be taking the initiative. We : 
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“Excuse me,” interrupted Bidwell, “ you are an ex- 
cellent banker, but there are some things about this busi- 
ness that you do not understand. The ordinance that 
Shuttle would bring forth would be fair and liberal 
enough if we were not gunning for big game. Don’t you 
understand? How could we refuse a fair and liberal 
ordinance if it were thrust at us? We want something 
more this time, Ledlow. We want our ordinance or 
nothing.” 

The banker saw the danger for the first time, and his 
face became again an ashy grey. The door opened, and 
a stout man entered and respectfully removed his hat. 
He bowed to Ledlow and took a chair. 

“Rather a ‘hurry’ call, for a fat man,” he remarked, 
.giving vent to a resounding laugh, while his face re- 
mained uncreased by any of the lines of mirth. The 
laugh was his stock in trade, and it worked automatically. 

“ Stalker,” said Bidwell, ‘““I have a resolution that I 
wish introduced by Rabner. He is all right, is he not?” 

“ He’s from Mizzoury,” replied Stalker, again sound- 
ing his hollow laugh. 

“Very well. Have him introduce this resolution as 
early as possible to-night. Have it referred to a special 
committee. I have spoken to Moran, and he under- 
stands. But, for fear he may make a mistake, here is a 
list of the men to make up that special committee.” 

He passed the papers to the lobbyist, who placed them 
in his pocket, and then asked: “Is that all, Mr. Bid- 
well?” 

“Well, Stalker,” said Bidwell, pursing his lips, and 
then chuckling, “ you might denounce it as an outrage 
after itis done. You understand?” 

' “Oh, I am great on the outrage talk,” answered 
Stalker. ‘‘ The company harassed by anarchists, and 
all the rest of it. Rabner will stand for anything now. 
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Good evening, gentlemen, as there is not much time to 
lose.”’ 

He backed out of the room, and Bidwell passed a copy 
of the resolution to Ledlow. 

“Do not be surprised if our stock drops a point or two 
to-morrow for a little while,” he said. 

The banker read it over hastily. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “ it is a most unreasonable and 
bitter attack on the company.” 

“Yes,” assented Bidwell; “so be prepared to have 
your indignation at the boiling point to-morrow. [I shall 
be meek and lowly, but you and Sprogel may boil.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and laughed in ringing 
tones, heartily, like a schoolboy at his first circus. 

“It is a great game, is it not?” he cried, still shaking 
with mirth. “ Oh, if the public only knew! If the public 
only knew! ” 

Again he burst into laughter. 

“Stop, Henry, stop,” said the banker, in a hoarse, dry 
whisper. “ For God’s sake, do not laugh now. This is 
no laughing matter for me. Nor for you, for that mat- 
ter, Henry.” 

For the first time he vaguely realised the true nature 
and the hazards of the venture in which he was involved. 
The mirth of his companion seemed to him a sacrilege; 
like laughter in the presence of death, for Death and 
I_oss were to him twin terrors. 

“What? What was that?” exclaimed Bidwell, with 
a sudden start, as if waking from a dream. “ My friend,” 
he said, speaking in an even and measured tone, “ the 
battle has begun. It comes a month earlier than I 
wished. But, God be with us.” 

Again the banker felt a cold chill run down his spine. — 
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CHAPTER X 
THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT - 


Aside from the general hum of the city, and yet so 
close that on a still day one could hear the rattle of 
traffic over the paved streets, there stood a house front- 
ing on a patch of grass with a lilac bush in the centre ~ 
of it. A narrow gravel walk led from the gate to a door- 
way under steps which extended from the sidewalk up 
to the second story. The house was of red brick, with 
stone facings, now crumbled at the edges and worn on 
the window-sills, like pebbles on which water has fallen 
for many years. It had a generous frontage, some forty 
feet, but appeared narrower by reason of the office build- 
ings that flanked it on either side. Old, and of a past 
fashion as the house was, there was still about it some- 
thing that marked it as different from most of those old 
mansions which are overtaken by the rapid growth of 
acity. For the most part, such dwellings fall to the level 
of tenements, or, made the home of some business enter- 
prise, are labelled with the glaring signboards of the firm 
that occupies them. But on this house there was neither 
commercial heraldry nor the marks of neglect. The steps 
of sandstone were scrupulously clean, the windows, al- 
though the curtains were closely drawn, were bright, 
and the doorplate glistened from much polishing. It 
was a house that some men had passed for ten years 
twice a day and never seen. Others there were who 
for the same period had never once passed without won- 
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dering who lived behind the dull, weather-stained walls. 
And each day of their lives these people made a fresh 
resolve to investigate, and never got any further than 
to ask, with their eyes, the same old question, to which 
the blank walls made always the same answer. The few 
who did make inquiries learned that there dwelt within 
a Dr. Dusseldorf, an aged physician, long since retired 
from active practice. That he was eccentric, that he was 
a fabulously rich miser, that he was being kept a prisoner 
by relatives, that he had taken an oath to speak to no 
living being, that he had committed a great crime in 
Europe and was a fugitive from justice, that it was im- 
possible to have any dealings with him, that he was a 
sorcerer, that he was very old, and merely wished to be 
allowed to mind his own business, were but fragments 
of a few of the curious surmises that rewarded those 
who tried to probe deeper. 


A strange mood had fallen upon Bannerton. It was 
a period of mental stagnation, a time when nothing in- 
terested him. He forgot even the simple duties of his 
official position, misdirected letters, stumbled in com- 
monplace conversations with commonplace people, and 
was unnaturally and abnormally stupid. To add to his 
misery, he had grown nervous and wakeful at nights, 
unable to sleep, and tossing about in his bed for hours, 
until, in desperation, he would rise up, dress, and go 
out into the deserted streets in the early morning hours 
for an aimless stroll. There is something: comforting 
and soothing about the stillness of a city during the 
hours after midnight. Perhaps it is the release from the 
mind vibrations of other minds that gives this feeling; 
next to walking among the graves in a country grave- 
yard, comes the rest of wandering among those who 
sleep. It was after a night of quivering agony such as 
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only high-strung natures know, when a wrinkle in a 
sheet and a hot pillow surpass the pain of the thumb- 
screw and the rack, that Bannerton sprang from the 
torture, and soon after found relief in rambling about 
the deserted streets. As he walked, he tried to concen- 
trate his mind on events that had deeply interested him 
only a short time ago. But somehow, in spite of all he 
could do, no matter on what he turned his mind, it al- 
ways brought up with the same subject—Edith Crosby. 
It was as if her very being had taken possession of him. 
She had enveloped him as perfume steals into a room and 
is all-pervading. The more he battled against it and rea- 
soned with himself, the more insistent became the idea— 
the more this Edith-spirit took possession of and ruled 
his thoughts. And at last, when worn out for the time 
being with the struggle, he yielded, what a sweet and 
calm contentment fell upon him! Straightway he builded 
castles in the air, became exalted into a wondrous being, 
and moved amid rose-tinted clouds. Then there came 
upon him such an exalted spirit of love that it reached 
out and embraced the whole world. A tramp might have 
had his coat for the asking; the blind organ-grinder, who 
ground out lame melodies at the city hall corner, would 
have heard the clink of silver in his tin-cup could he have 
droned a Strauss waltz in Bannerton’s ears at that mo- 
ment. 

As he walked amid the silence of the early morning, 
he became dimly conscious of the faint odour of smoke. 
He glanced up and saw that he was passing the home of 
Dr. Dusseldorf, the city hermit. A thin streak of smoke 
was curling out of the upper windows, the sash being 
raised. In an instant he saw before him the tumult that 
would occur should he raise an alarm of fire; the one de- 
sire of this lone old man thwarted, his privacy broken. 

Bannerton thought quickly, and, running up the steps, 
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he swung himself to the wide ledge over the door. In 
another instant he was standing on it, and, boldly reach- 
ing over, he swung himself to the window. Through it 
he scrambled. The room was well-filled with smoke, 
not so dense but that he could see that there were fold- 
ing doors shutting him off from a room beyond. Quick 
as a flash, he seized the knobs, and, exerting all his 
strength, tore them apart. The sight that met his eyes 
was such an unexpected one that he recoiled in surprise. 
Instead of a darkened room, as he had expected, a flood 
of brilliant light almost blinded him. Before he could 
move or speak he realised that he was looking into a 
pair of sharp eyes that peered out from under great, 
overhanging white eyebrows. A long white beard cov- 
ered the lower part of the man’s face and extended down 
over his chest, as he sat, leaning back in a great arm- 
chair. Bannerton had seen no movement, no starting up 
in surprise. It was as though the strange old man had 
expected him and had been waiting for him. 

“Return whence you came, misguided stranger,” said 
the man, in a calm and even tone, “ and thank God that 
I have long since ceased to kill my fellow beings.” 

Before Bannerton made reply to this greeting, so at 
variance with the general appearance of the speaker, a 
cloud of smoke trailed into the room. 

Instantly the old man sprang to his feet with an agility 
that was surprising in one so old. 

“ Fire?” he exclaimed. “ The only thing I have feared. 
Quick,” he cried, in a sharp and commanding voice, 
“close the windows.” 

Instinctively, Bannerton obeyed, moving as though 
controlled by some unseen force. The old man had 
touched a button, and there was light in the front room. 
Both saw that the smoke came from the recesses of a 
large desk that stood in one corner. The old man 
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hastily drew down the curtains, and then turned his at- 
tention to the desk. It took him but a few moments 
to pull out several drawers and pluck forth a-pile of 
smouldering linen bandages and old papers. These he 
stamped upon, and the fire was out. 

“The work of mice,” he muttered. “Thus are the 
plans of men frustrated and turned aside by the most in- 
significant creatures. I knew the danger, but I have not 
had the heart to kill them.” 

He continued to mutter to himself as he made sure 
that the embers were smothered, and when he was satis- 
fied he turned his attention to Bannerton, who in the 
meantime had allowed his eyes to wander back into the 
inner room. 

“You have a keen eye for that which does not con- 
cern you,” the old man suddenly remarked, speaking in 
the tone with which he had first greeted the intruder. 

Bannerton had now regained his self-composure, from 
which he had been shaken by the strange adventure. 

“T have no desire to know more of you,” he retorted, 
with some heat. “I came to render you a favour, and 
have met with a menace and discourteous words. Show 
me to the door, unless you insist that I retire as I came.” 
At the same time he stepped toward the window. “Ido 
not care to stand in this smudge with a man who fears 
the light of day and God’s fresh air.” 

Intuitively he had adopted the.manner of speech be- 
fitting a character in some old romance, of which the 
present adventure reminded him. | 

“Pardon me,” exclaimed the venerable man, using a 
milder tone than before, “ but you must admit that your 
entrance was rather abrupt so far as you were con- 
cerned, although I was ready and expecting you.” 

“ Expecting me!” exclaimed Bannerton. “ And pray 
how could you have expected a man who less than two 
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minutes before started to climb into your house to warn 
you that it was burning over your head?” 

“That is something that you would fail to compre- 
hend, should I attempt to answer your question,” re- 
turned the hermit, with a smile. “ But allow me to ask 
you a question. Why did you not turn in an alarm of 
fire? You have always done so before now with eager 
zest.” 

. The truth of this last assertion had the effect of giving 
Bannerton a start. What manner of man was this, that 
sat waiting for him, and who now spoke aloud the very 
thought that had flashed into his mind? But he retained 
his composure, and replied: : 

“T have known as much of you as the most curious of 
the people in this city, and that is, that it has been your 
desire to live in privacy. The rush of the firemen would 
have made common property, perhaps, of much that you 
have desired to keep from the eyes of men. I respected 
your secret, if you have one, and I say again, I have no 
desire to know more.” 

The old man seemed lost in thought for some mo- 
ments, during which he stroked his beard, and surveyed 
the young man with a searching glance. At last he 
spoke: 

“Tf I am to believe what you tell me as to your mo- 
tive, it is befitting that I should ask of you another 
favour. It is that you will never speak to any one later 
of what you may see concerning myself and my sur- 
roundings.” 

“T give you my word of honour,” responded Banner- 
ton, promptly. “ And now, if you will kindly show me 
the door, I will bid you good-bye.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “ you have come thus far into 
my life, and you must come a little farther, now that you 
have given me the only assurances I asked. I beg of 
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you to remain with me and partake of some refresh- 
ment. A bite to eat and a sup of wine cannot fail to be 
welcome at this hour. You are the first man who has 
done me a disinterested favour in fifty years, and I have 
not always lived apart from men.” 

With that he motioned Bannerton to be seated, bowed 
gravely, and retired through an alcove at the farther . 
end of the room. 

Left alone, Bannerton for the first time had leisure to 
look about him. What he saw filled him with amaze- 
ment. 

On every side he was surrounded by treasures of other 
centuries. A thick coating of dust overlaid all, and made 
dim specimens of art which he knew must retain their 
original hues, the ancient tapestries, the oriental rugs, 
the vases on the old mantel-piece. Beneath his feet was 
arug. He stooped and felt of the texture, feeling a thrill 
as he did so, for it was of silk. Its great size and its 
quality told him that it had one day graced the palace of 
a king—none other could have possessed it; this, the 
life-work of at least three generations. No wonder, 
thought Bannerton, this man had exacted of him a_ 
promise of secrecy; there was that surrounding him 
which would have brought a horde of men clamouring 
about his doors with money in their hands. 

On the walls were paintings by old masters—what 
treasures were here hidden away from the grasp of the 
parvenu and the eyes of true lovers as well. He groaned 
as he thought of Laurie in his studio, and of the promise 
that bound himself. There were shelves rich in books— 
‘ancient tomes, ponderous old volumes, rare parchments, 
side by side with more modern works in every variety of 
binding. It was as though he saw centuries of the race 
standing before him in company front—the personified 
knowledge of all mankind. He was seized with a rap- 
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ture before this great treasure—the greatest of all in his 
eyes, the eyes of a young bibliophile, unlearned as yet, 
but with a keen desire. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I shall be back. I shall re- 
turn.” 

He now noticed that amidst this mass of treasure, in 
all its picturesque disorder, there was one place in which 
there seemed to be some semblance of order, and where 
dust was absent. It was on a large oak table that stood 
in the centre of the room, beside which Dr. Dusseldorf 
had been seated when he was interrupted. On this table 
were what he recognised as the instruments of the as- 
trologers and alchemists of old. An ink-stand of horn, 
a quill pen near by, and a sheet of freshly written manu- 
script, showed the doctor to have been at work that 
night. Scattered about on the table were books and 
parchments, in heaps and piles, apparently in the great- 
est confusion, but really in what Bannerton knew to be 
order for the owner. Such a pile may be the accom- 
plishment of years, a work of art, and, like many another 
work of art, it can be destroyed in a moment by some 
tidy housewife. 

Awed by all that he saw, confused by the multiplicity 
of ideas and theories that came to his mind, .Bannerton 
dropped into a chair—a huge, cavernous affair of the 
Sixteenth Century it was—and, with his elbows resting 
on its carved arms, he stared about him—at the rugs, 
at the paintings, the vases, the statuary, the books, and, 
last of all, at the table, with its tell-tale absence of dust, 
on the outer edge of which stood the ink-stand. 

He must not tell—he could not, for he had passed his 
word. But would any one believe him if he should? 
And yet, what was there about it that should be doubted 
—it would merely be new and strange to those whom he 
might tell. Much stranger things he had himself found 
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in various circles into which he had penetrated. This 
man led but one life, his own, behind closed doors, while 
some whom Bannerton knew led two lives—each a lie by 
reason of the other. There was no strong motive for any 
one to pry into the secrets of Dr. Dusseldorf; neither 
hate, envy, nor revenge; yet Bannerton, and others, 
knew of lives that were forfeit under the primal law that 
first guarded the sanctity of the home. So why was it 
strange that Dr. Dusseldorf should thus live unknown 
and secure in his retreat? Bannerton’s musings were 
interrupted by the reappearance of his host. - 

“This is indeed a wonderful collection of rare an- 
tiquities and modern treasures,” said Bannerton, rising. 
“T am overwhelmed with astonishment. I do not won- 
der that you wish men not to know.” | 

“You like the books?” said Dusseldorf. “ They thrill 
you, you wish to fondle them. Yes, I used to have the 
feeling.” | 

“No,” answered Bannerton, boldly. “It is the rugs 
and the paintings. This magnificent rug on which - 

“Tut, tut,” interrupted the doctor, holding up his 
hands and giving them a deprecatory wave. “ The books 
alone, the books entrance you. Do not tell me aught 
that is not true, for I shall know.” 

“ And pray, sir, with all deference to your age, by what 
right do you thus accuse me of falsehood?” answered 
the younger man, simulating indignation. 

“By communication from you that is as plain to. me 
as words, and in a form in which man has not yet learned 
to lie. The eyes, the face, and—and—something else. I 
leave it to your honour. Are not the books what you 
would take, were you free to make a choice, uninfluenced 
by hope of money gain? ” 

A blush surged to the young man’s face. Before he 
could stammer out a reply, the doctor said: 
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“Tam too quick, and expect too much. I forgot that 
the white lie passes current for the truth among men. 
I am wrong, and beg you to pardon my bluntness. But 
come, a light repast awaits us, and after that you will be 
free to go to your work, refreshed and prepared for the 
day’s labour.” 

He offered his hand to his guest, and led him into an 
alcove that opened into another room. In the middle of 
this room, which was small, and devoid of any orna- 
mentation whatever, there was a small table, at which the 
doctor and Bannerton seated themselves. It was cov- 
ered by a table-cloth of snowy whiteness. Before him 
Bannerton found a crust of bread and a small open dish 
filled with salt, one like it being also before the host. 

“You have no doubt already put me down as a man 
of many whims and vagaries, but this to me is the most 
solemn of compacts, because it is the oldest. You may, 
or may not, take the obligation, as you see fit.” He 
then broke the crust of bread, and, taking a pinch of salt 
between his thumb and fore-finger, carried it to his lips. 
Bannerton, without the slightest hesitation, and with the 
utmost gravity, followed his example. 

“ God’s will be done!” exclaimed the old man, fer- 
vently, and clapped his hands together. Instantly there 
entered a servant, bearing a silver tray. He was a small, 
dark man, and the upper portion of his body was clothed 
in a white tunic. The black hair, the sharp eyes, and the 
general contour of his countenance proclaimed him of 
the Malay race. With graceful dexterity, he removed 
the broken bread and the salt, and replaced them with the 
contents of the tray. 

“You are undoubtedly accustomed to coffee at your 
morning meal,” said the doctor, “ but it is something I 
never use. However, I am sure that you will be com- 
pensated for the first disappointment by the effect of the 
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tea, which none but Said Abdul there can steep as he 
does. It is of a growth which cannot be bought for 
money alone, either here or in China.” 

Bannerton expressed his pleasure at having an oppor- 
tunity of varying the monotony of his breakfast, and 
continued in a vein of conventionality befitting the oc- 
casion, to which Dr. Dusseldorf made no reply beyond a 
faint smile, that had the effect of causing the young man 
to come to a stop, almost abruptly. It was such an odd, 
queer smile, and Bannerton was thinking of something 
else while: he was talking. 

But he was young, healthy, and therefore hungry, 
and the savoury odour that arose from what the Malay 
had placed before him caused him to fall to without 
further delay. Just what he was eating he did not know, 
for the dishes were foreign to his knowledge. But they 
were appetising, and the tea exhaled a fragrance beyond 
anything of which he had ever dreamed. The doctor ate 
sparingly, and seemed disinclined to talk. Bannerton 
devoted himself to his breakfast with all the vigour of a 
hungry young animal. 

“The time draws near when you must be at your. 
office,” said the doctor, when his guest finished his sec- 
ond cup of tea, and pushed his chair back a trifle with 
that little movement which is the never-failing sign of 
satiety in men and dogs, “ but before you depart, you will 
have time to smoke a cigar. We will return to the room 
whence we came.” 

Bannerton was unprepared for the change that 
greeted him when he reéntered the great room. The 
electric glare from the ceiling had been turned off, 
and from the oak table a brace of lighted candles cast a 
mellow radiance over everything, making great, soft 
shadows. He uttered an exclamation. 

“ This is beautiful,” he added. “ It is grand.” 
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“ Yes,” assented Dr. Dusseldorf, “ it is as it should be. 
The other light is my daylight; this is my evening.” 

“As you have chosen to take me into your confidence 
to some extent, you will pardon me if I ask you some 
questions,” said Bannerton, when they had seated them- 
selves. 

“You ask them in your mind,” returned the doctor, 
smiling, “and there is no reason why you should not 
voice them. Your first is unimportant. It is idle curi- 
osity to know how I came to have a Kalmuck for a 
servant. Know, then, that I own him—body and 
soul.” 

“And by what right do you hold a slave in this coun- 
try?” demanded Bannerton. 

“ By right of the great scar that is seared across his 
belly. It tells him that he was dead, and that I, taking 
pity, restored him to life that he might be my trusted 
servant. He speaks and understands English, German, 
and French, and he knows his rights under our laws. 
But he is ‘ my boy,’ subject to my slightest will, and when 
I die he will follow me by the simple artifice of reopen- 
ing the great wound which is to him the sign of the mira- 
cle by which he now lives. Woe to him who would harm 
so much as a hair of this white beard and be within knife- 
range of this brown man. Had I so much as wished it, 
you would have been pinned to the wall by the dagger of 
Said Abdul—who has yet another name, which none but 
I must know.” 

“So you saved his life by a wonderful operation? ” ex- 
claimed Bannerton, in admiration. 

“Pah!” exclaimed the old man; “that is what dis- 
gusted me with surgery, and the whole modern cult. 
My young friend, it was the wonderful operation of a few 
drops of corrosive sublimate in water. I stitched him 
up as an indifferent cobbler might have sewed together 
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two strips of bull-hide, for I was ina hurry. The magic 
water—the antiseptic wash—lI left with a Chinese coolie 
to be applied night and morning. And thus to Said Abdul 
I became a god, and by the same token I mount high in 
your eyes.” 

“ But, surely,” cried Bannerton, “ you do not hold 
lightly the accomplishments of modern surgery? ” 

“The results I fully realise. The achievements, by 
reason of anesthetics and antiseptics, mark a new epoch, 
and one in which such strides have been made that surg- 
ery has become an exact science—a trifle beyond the car- 
penter, not quite so far along in manual skill as the 
wood-carver. It should become a trade, with arbitrarily 
defined limits, like all trades. There is no great un- 
known into which one may advance and explore in quest 
of knowledge. It was this that caused me to recoil in 
disgust from further efforts in a profession in which hon- 
ours are heaped on those who cut with daring and a 
supple wrist, while sneers are the reward of those who 
reach out to study and treat that great component of the 
body—the mind.” 

The old man paused, and Bannerton made no reply, 
leaving him to his own reflections for some mo- 
ments. . 

“Yes,” he continued, “ I decided to retire from further 
surgical practice, and begin the study of diseases which I 
felt certain were to be reached only through the mind of 
the sufferers. I had, partly by inheritance and partly by 
my own efforts, become possessed of more money than 
I could hope to expend in a life-time; so I resolved to 
retire to some place where I could have perfect seclusion 
and study the workings of the human mind. The coun- 
try is the home of gossip and curiosity, a place where 
every one has time to indulge in one and satisfy the 
other. So I chose this Western city in the centre of 
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North America, where every one is so busy advancing 
his own interests that no one has time to concern him- 
self about a neighbour who can apparently be of little 
profit as an acquaintance. I have found solitude here, 
and I have been happy, excepting for the thought that 
the great work I have begun is only just begun, while 
my life is drawing to an end—a score of years more at 
the most.” 

“And what is this great work?” asked Bannerton 
boldly, for he had already learned to be frank with this 
strange man. 

“The mind—the anatomy of the mind,” answered Dr. 
Dusseldorf. “ Its subordination to the body among men 
now, and the possibilities in the other direction—the al- 
most complete effacement of the body by the develop- 
ment of the intellectual. You would think me insane if I 
_told you that I had sat in this very chair in this room 
for sixty days without food and water. But Said Abdul 
knows, and marvels not, for he knows. And,” added 
the old man, tapping a musty volume that lay on the 
table before him, “locked in here is evidence of things 
even stranger to our western civilisation.” 

“There are certainly strange things, even in the 
West,” observed Bannerton, earnestly. 

“You refer to this paltry mystery,” said Dr. Dussel- 
dorf, with a sweep of his arms. “An old man, living 
alone in a house like this, surrounded by what you see 
about you. These are the relics of a material period of 
my life. They gave me one of the great pleasures of 
man—the pleasure of possession, of owning. I would 
give it all to find the key to any one of a dozen mysteries 
that confront me. But there is no end to this study. 
The body is finite, the mind infinite, and therefore with- 
out limit or boundary.” 

“And what do you expect to accomplish?” asked the 
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younger man. “ With great attainments, you have made 
a hermit of yourself, and robbed the world of much good 
that you might have done.” 

“The good that I have failed to do has been done by 
others. I hope to compensate for this by the great good 
that I shall do for mankind with what I shall leave be- 
hind me. The greatest of all pleasures is in doing, in ac- 
complishing. There is also a great and glorious pleasure 
in knowledge. It is a keen and selfish pleasure; it thrills 
me, for I do know. Sneer as we may at the cloistered 
men of old, at the wise men of the East, there was some- 
thing in an art that held men generation after genera- 
tion for centuries.” | 

He reached over as he finished, and, placing his hand 
on the astrolabe, said: 

“Who can now read this, Hugh Bannerton? ” 

The young man started up at mention of his name. 

“ What trick is this? What mummery?” he cried. 

“Tt is a trick, a mere trick,” replied Dr. Dusseldorf, 
coolly. “A very simple one. Here; allow me to hold 
your hand in mind. Now, place the other on my fore- 
head.” 

Bannerton felt a soft glow, a sinking into dreamland— 
Edith—Edith 

Dr. Dusseldorf removed his hands quickly, and smiled. 

“No,” he said, “I will not tell you of what you 
thought. It is of too tender and personal a nature.” 

“So you are a hypnotist,” exclaimed the young man, 
with some scorn. “I ought to have known it.” 

“Hypnotism is a shallow attainment,” answered Dr. 
Dusseldorf. ‘It is purely a physical phenomenon. It 
is like putting a phonograph in motion. A hypnotist 
would have made you repeat what you thought, that he 
might hear, and thus know. No, no, my young friend, 
do not class me as a hypnotist,” 
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“ Then, in God’s name, what are you?” cried Banner- 
ton, sinking back into his chair. 

“I am a man, an honest man, and a God-worshipping 
man, who has dared to strive to enter into a wider field of 
human knowledge than I could find by following the men 
of to-day. I have told you much. The mind is the in- 
tangible at present, but not so much so as was the wheel 
to the first savage; he had the germ-thought that 
centuries matured into slices of a tree-trunk pierced in 
the centre and connected with an axle. Chance, divine 
chance, brought you to me, and from it there must come 
some good.” 

“T must admit that this is all beyond me,” said 
Bannerton, rising, “and I cannot see what I can do 
for you. I have already imposed upon you. I must 
now take my leave, thanking you for your hospitality, 
and the most remarkable evening I have ever experi- 
enced.” 

“Very well, you must be the judge,” said Dr. Dussel- 
dorf, rising also; “ but I hope that this is the beginning of 
a further acquaintance. I am drawn to you, and I feel, 
nay, I know, we shall be friends. And now, before you 
go, allow me to say a last word. At any hour between 
ten in the evening and dawn you will find me here. My 
night is day; my day is either this mellow glow or the 
radiance of electricity.” 

“T should be pleased to call upon you some evening,” 
began Bannerton. But Dr. Dusseldorf stopped him with 
a wave of his hand. 

“ Do not construe what I have said into such an invita- 
tion. But should you ever be in trouble, sore in mind, 
or beset by evil influence of any kind, come to me. There 
are some things that cannot be forced, and one of these 
is a true friendship between men—for women may be 
wooed and won. Ring thrice sharply, pause, and ring 
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again four times—seven in all—and the door will be 
opened.” 

With that he drew back the folding doors, and Ban- 
nerton passed into the front room, the bleakness and 
bareness of the furnishing making a strong impression 
on his mind as he saw it in the full daylight which 
streamed through the windows. 

“And now, good-bye, for the present. You have 
passed me your word of honour, and I have no regret for 
having taken you thus far into my confidence. But do 
not forget should you need a friend. Good-bye.” 

He extended his hand, and Bannerton grasped it. 
Then he opened the door, and Bannerton went down the 
steps, out into the street, now black with a hurrying 
throng. It was as if he had returned from another world. 

The adventure of the night filled Bannerton with new 
thoughts. He congratulated himself, for he dearly loved 
all that was odd and strange in the life about him, and 
here was something that exceeded his wildest dreams. 
A hermit, living within a stone’s throw of the office of 
the most modern of sociological factors—the street rail- 
way manipulator. And there was a lesson in it, too—the 
lesson of a man inspired to do something for the world. 
It was a lesson for him—to try to do something, to be 
sturdy, to do what he thought right. 

He was at his office almost before he realised it. The 
mail was light, and soon cleared away. He picked up 
the morning paper, and the first thing that caught his eye 
was the announcement of the introduction of the ordi- 
nance, set forth and dressed up by Shuttle’s headlines. 
He sat staring at them for some time before he went 
further, and began to read the article in detail. 

“Tt has come,” he exclaimed, when he had finished; 
“it has come, and just when I hoped it would not. Oh, 
why did it come so soon, and what shall I do?” 
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And he arose, and went up on to the mount—only the 
mount was the private room of the commissioners, in 
which he locked himself, telling his office boy that he was 
not to be disturbed. 

In an hour he came forth again, and none knew the 
verdict but himself. 


CHAPTER XI 
LOVE AND LIFE 


The introduction of the ordinance in the common 
council, coming in the devious way it did, caused very 
little comment. To be sure, the sharp little “ Daily Har- 
poon ” jabbed at the tough hide of the corporation, and 
gloried in the fact that there was one alderman with in- 
dependence enough to come boldly out and attempt to 
compel it to render unto the public what was the public’s 
due. On the other hand, “The Watchman,” under the 
well-meant but misguided impulse of Shuttle, deplored 
the fact that any alderman should attempt to persecute 
the company by the introduction of an ordinance that 
could not fail to be oppressive if put into operation, and 
which would have the effect of giving the city a bad name 
among large capitalists. “The Daybook” and “ The 
Spinning Wheel ” were both silent, the first from Bid- 
well’s inspiration, and the latter from pure somnolence. 
But while there was thus a period of inaction in the 
larger field, there were interesting events in several 
of the smaller circles—events that brought one man into 
a new sphere, and that made better acquainted some who 
had mingled together on terms of social intimacy. 

Miss Edith Crosby was a young woman who, having 
once set her mind on a project, proceeded to carry it 
through with all the directness of a young person accus- 
tomed to having her own way. Determined to know 
more of Mr. John Hannum, and secretly resolved that he 
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should know more of her whether he would or not, she 
had gone to work with all the art of a young woman 
of her temperament and position to bring him within her 
circle first of all. Her first move became known to Ban- 
nerton almost as soon as she made it, and, by reason of 
the estimate he had formed of his friend, coupled with 
a desire to humour Edith in what he considered a whim 
of the moment, he became her ally. 

“See here,” exclaimed the bachelor lawyer, stamping 
into the artist’s studio one afternoon, and finding Ban- 
nerton stretched out on the couch; “you have got me 
into a fine mess. Look at that.” 

He produced a bit of note paper, at which Bannerton 
glanced, and then laughed as he returned it to the 
lawyer. 

“Tt does not appear so very serious to me,” he said. 
“It is merely an invitation to a lawn party to be given 
on Mrs. Warrington’s grounds. I shall be there, and 
I will do what I can to make it pleasant for you.” 

“Yes, but I shall not be there,” answered Hannum, 
decisively. “I tell you, I won’t be dragged into this sort 
of thing.” 

“Oh, but you cannot help yourself,” replied Banner- 
ton. “ What excuse could you make? ” 

Hannum groaned. Suddenly a light came to his face. 

“ Say, Hugh, couldn’t I send her a present? A box 
of gloves, or some little piece of jewelry, like you do 
when you are invited to a wedding! ”’ 

Bannerton fell back, and was convulsed with laughter. 

“Send her the money,” said the artist, dryly. “ Per- 
haps she might want flowers or ribbons.” 

Again the younger man laughed, while the blood came 
to Hannum’s face. He was not as well pleased to be the 
subject of jest as to jest at the expense of others. 

“Very well,” he said, quietly, but with a tingle to the 
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words that caused the artist to dart a quick glance at 
him, “TI shall be there.” 

“ Oh, now, John, don’t be offended at a little joking,” 
cried Bannerton, springing up. “I thought you were a 
good hand at taking a little chaff. You are always up- 
braiding me for being too ready to take offence.” 

“No offence, Hugh,” said the lawyer, laughing, and 
showing his white teeth. “I have never backed up for 
anything yet, and I shall not begin now. If there is no 
decent way out of it, I will go.” 

“ Now, that is what I call sensible,” cried Hugh. “ Of 
course, there is no way out of it. Howcan there be when 
a young lady has honoured you with an invitation such as 
this? All you will have to do is to put on your dress 
suit, go over for a little while, walk about and look pleas- 
ant, tell the hostess you have had a delightful time, and 
then go home. It is as easy as rolling off a log when you 
try it.” 

A stolid resolution to “ go through ” had entered into 
John Hannum’s soul, very much as a soldier charges a 
battery. So he changed the subject with the ready skill 
of which he was master. 

“T see your aldermanic friend, the foe of corporations, 
has started another crusade against the street railway 
company. Did you draw the ordinance for him?” 

Hugh laughed. 

“You would like to tease me, now, wouldn’t you?” he 
said. “ By the way, if you should feel yourself becom- 
ing faint and giddy at the lawn party, you need not fear. 
I shall be at your elbow with the smelling salts.” 

“T thought the ordinance introduced by Alderman 
Rabner sounded very much like you, Hugh. At any 
rate, it is right in line with what you have been advocat- 
ing. You will be suspected of having drawn it.” 

“TI have no fears that Bidwell will suspect me,” an- 
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swered Hugh, dryly. “In fact, John, neither you nor I 
have very much to doubt as to the inspiration. But you 
are on a false scent so far as your efforts to stir me up 
are concerned. J have become a good citizen. It is not 
my business to save the community.” 

“Recanted already!” exclaimed the lawyer, with al- 
most a sneer, but smiling. “ You did not attain even the 
average age of a reformer.” 

“You underestimate your persuasive powers,” re- 
turned the younger man. “If all the honest young 
reformers could but hear you talk, John, it would be 
the end of them.” 

Hannum bit his lip, and the ruddy hue of his face 
deepened. 

“T like to see a man go through, Hugh,” he said, 
speaking in a changed tone. “No man could talk me 
away from what I thought to be the right, were he friend 
or foe.” 

Bannerton burst out laughing. He continued to laugh 
until Hannum interrupted him, saying: 

“Don’t be a fool, Hugh. What is there to laugh at in 
what I have just said?” 

“ TI was thinking of a new application of the irresistible 
in motion meeting with the immovable—John Hannum 
addressing a jury of twelve other John Hannums.” 

“Oh, you go to the devil,” exclaimed Hannum, laugh- 
ing in spite of himself. But he checked himself in an in- 
stant, and was back on his old ground. “Of course, a 
man has a right to change his opinions, but he should 
have some reason other than self-interest or faint-heart- 
edness for so doing. I would rather see you honestly 
wrong than insincerely right.” 

“ John,” said Hugh, “there is one thing in life you 
have never felt, and therefore cannot understand. I 
would not care a rap now if Bidwell and his companions 
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tied this city up for a century and made slaves of all who 
dwell therein, ii—if—well—if——_”’ 

He turned and threw himself, face downward, on the 
old couch of the artist. 

John Hannum, keen to ail the subterfuges and tricks 
of men, trained to pry into men’s hearts, knowing the 
world of business life and strife, stood stupidly gazing 
at the recumbent figure, no sign of comprehension on his 
puzzled face. With all he knew, he did not know that 
one thing alone could make of a sensible, sober man a 
foolish one. He directed a questioning glance to the 
artist, who had half-turned from his easel. The artist 
raised his hand, and motioned to him to go. With a little 
gesture of acquiescence, and the trace of a cynical smile 
on his face, he went out, closing the door softly behind 
him. 

“He must be in debt,” he muttered to himself, as he 
went down the stairs. “ Why doesn’t he come to me, if 
he has over-played himself?” he asked, half-angrily. 
“He might know I would help him out.” 

He was sincerely sorry, and a bit hurt, too, at what he 
thought a lack of confidence on the part of Hugh. 

For some time there was a dead silence in the studio. 
Presently the artist began to talk, as if to himself, but 
loud enough for the young man to hear. He spoke at 
intervals, in short sentences. 

“Love! Ah, love is life. It is all there is here. The 
birds love, even the little devils, the English sparrows. 

“No man understands another in love. It is like a 
sore thumb—we cry when we have one ourselves; we 
laugh when others show theirs bruised. 

“Once, a long while ago, I loved. Then I came away. 
I crossed the ocean. But since then I have loved always, 
everything; the sun, the wind, children, flowers, some 
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The young man with his face buried in the pillow 
sprang to his feet. 

“Laurie! Oh, Laurie, you do understand! I—I—am 
in love. In love, Laurie, with the sweetest, the purest, 
the most lovable of women, but—but—she doesn’t un- 
derstand; she doesn’t understand.” 

“So,” exclaimed the artist, blandly. “I was thinking 
out loud, and you heard me, Hoo.” 

Then Hugh, with that sure instinct that bids men open 
their hearts to those they can trust, burst out with all 
there was in him. He told it all now, walking back and 
forth nervously as he talked. 

It was the story of an understanding grown into a 
misunderstanding. Of how they had first met, he and 
Edith; how they had accepted one another without a 
spoken word. He told how they had loved, for when he 
recalled their early days, he felt sure she had loved him, 
as a child, as they went about together with perfect free- 
dom, afield, in the woods, in the city life. And now, 
now that the full force of man’s love had seized him, how 
was he to approach her with this? Could she under- 
stand? Was it too late? 

When he was all through, for it was a long and ram- 
bling tale, he sank exhausted into a chair, and asked 
what he should do. 

And the artist, his friend, smiled benignly, and told 
him, in different words, the same as Mrs. Warrington 
had done. 

“T have long watched the birds, Hoo,” he said. “It 
is always alone that the pair mate. When another comes 
there is trouble.” | 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Hugh, springing up, and 
clenching his fists, “if only I had a rival!” 

He seized his hat and bolted out of the studio. 
The artist filled his pipe and smoked. 
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“Perhaps he gets one sooner than he thinks,” he said, 
at last. “ But he is right. He has made the right wish, 
for then he will know.” 

The lawn party was a vogue of this particular season 
—it was the year before the advent of golf in this 
Western city. They were informal, pleasant affairs, with 
refreshments served out-doors, with music and some- 
times dancing on the smooth sward, a canopy shutting 
off the view from the street. When Edith had suggested 
a lawn party, Mrs. Warrington had readily acquiesced. 

“T am glad, my dear,” she said, “to see that you are 
paying attention to some of the conventionalities of 
young women like yourself. I had supposed it was draw- 
ing Close to the time when you and Hugh would be off 
on another fishing trip. You must begin to realise that 
you are no longer a girl, my dear.” 

“Oh, aunty, do not say that,” cried Edith. “I ama 
girl, and what is a girl but a woman who has not been 
spoiled by all this silly life of pink teas and functions, 
and what not? I would not miss the fishing trip with 
Hugh for all the lawn parties and receptions that could 
be given in a year.” 

“You may be a girl to me, God bless you,” answered 
Mrs. Warrington, with a smile, “and to me you shall 
always be one. But to the world, you are a young 
woman.” 

“Well, I care little, so long as I am not a young 
woman to you or to Hugh,” she returned, gayly. “ But 
I must lose no time in sending out invitations.” 

“To Hugh and myself a girl,” repeated the elder 
woman, as she watched the girl running up the stairs 
as lightly as a fawn. “She is even now to Hugh more 
than a woman, a little less than an angel—the one he 
loves.” 

Henry Bidwell had made it a point to come oftener of 
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late to see his old friend, Mrs. Warrington. Something 
akin to loneliness came over him at times. A man of 
incessant activity along the lines of his chosen vocation 
—to plot and scheme seemed a choice rather than a ne- 
cessity—yet there were times when he felt the need of 
a kindly word, the companionship of some one person 
whom he could trust. So there was seldom a day that 
he did not drop in for a few minutes at the old Warring- 
ton mansion, either in the afternoon, as he returned 
from his office, or in the evening, for it was only a short 
walk from his house, where he now lived with no com- 
panion save the old housekeeper and one servant. It 
was on one of his short visits that he learned of the 
coming lawn party. 

“A very good idea,” he said, addressing the lady of the 
house. “I have felt all along that you should do some- 
thing in the way of entertaining. It is really a shame 
for a woman in the very bloom of womanhood to shut 
herself off from the world as you have done.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Warrington, arching her 
handsome eyebrows, “ but what shall we say of your con- 
duct? A young man of your age—for wealth knows no 
dotage—should practise what he preaches.” 

“Perhaps I shall,” returned Bidwell, casting a mean- 
ing glance at her, “for I never felt younger than I do 
this very evening. But whose fault is it that I have not 
had different habits, and perhaps been a different man in 
the later years of this youth of mine?” 

“Certainly not mine,” replied the widow, in a firm 
tone. “ You are even now back here, Henry, engaged 
in a nerve-racking project against which I advised you, 
and in opposition to every influence I could bring to bear 
on you.” 

“No,” said Bidwell; “ not every one. There was one, 
Kate ts 
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At the sound of her maiden name uttered in the tone 
that it was Mrs. Warrington flushed and rose from her 
chair. | 

“A truce so often broken is 

The sentence was not finished, for at that instant Edith 
came out on the porch where Bidwell and Mrs. Warring- 
ton had been sitting. | 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, stopping as if about to return, 
“T have interrupted a téte-a-téte.” 

“Your uncle is much interested in your lawn party. 
Pray tell him about it, Edith.” 

Mrs. Warrington passed into the house. 

“ Oh, sit down, and let me tell you all about it,” cried 
Edith, drawing her uncle back to his chair, for he, too, 
had risen from his seat. “I will tell you all about it, 
Uncle Henry, and you must be sure to come. It is to be 
very select.” | 

She pushed an ottoman to his side with her feet, and, 
dropping down on it, looked up in his face and asked: 
“ Can I really tell you all about it?” 

“ Go ahead,” he said. 

She needed no further word of encouragement, and 
rattled away as only a young woman can on such a topic. 
All the while Bidwell looked down at the up-turned 
face of the girl, and wondered that he had never no- 
ticed how fair and well-rounded she had grown to be. 
She was like some flower that had suddenly come to full 
bloom without attracting his attention. And all the while 
he was thinking—thinking hard on lines that would have 
swept the smile from the face of the girl could she have 
known. At last, she paused for breath. 

“Tam sure it will be a delightful affair,” he said, strok- 
ing the silky hair back from her forehead, and speaking 
in his softest tone. “I have just one favour to ask of 
you, my dear.” 
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“Just one?” she cried. “Oh, Uncle Henry, I would 
grant you a thousand.” 

“T would like to have you invite my friend, Herman 
Sprogel.” 

“The fat old man, with the puffy eyelids and the hor- 
rible complexion, who talks way down in his throat? 
Why, uncle, what would he do at a lawn party among us 
young folks? ” 

“Young women are poor sanises of age, Edith,” re- 
turned Bidwell, with some asperity. “I have indicated. 
a wish to you. I have my reasons for wishing him to be 
present.” 

“Why, of course, he shall have an invitation if you 
want him to have one, uncle,” said the girl, rising. “ But 
I thought he never went out.” 

“He doesn’t; but I intend to bring him out,” answered 
Bidwell, dryly. 

For an instant the girl looked into the eyes of her 
uncle. Then she burst into merry laughter. 

“Oh,” she cried; “you are bringing him here for 
Aunty Warrington. I might have known. I will not 
breathe a word. How stupid of me! ” 

Bidwell made no reply beyond a smile. Then he drew 
his niece to him and kissed her on the forehead. 

“ Good night, my dear, and do not forget.” 

There was a grim little smile on his face as he went 
down the walk and passed out into the street. 


CHAPTER XII 
A STRANGE FRIENDSHIP 


While the current of events seemed to move slowly, 
‘it nevertheless moved surely. On the surface there was 
nothing moving. The ordinance introduced by Alder- 
man Rabner—the traction-baiting ordinance, as it was 
called by the friends of the company—was now in the 
hands of a special committee named by President Con- 
nie Moran, but really selected by Bidwell in advance. 
None doubted that it would remain with the committee, 
and the outside friends, even the conservative business 
men, with all their density, realised that the company 
was in little danger of being harassed. But Shuttle, the 
busy Shuttle, animated by what he thought a spirit of 
fairness, but in reality inspired by the subtle suggestions 
poured into his ears by Bidwell’s agents, every now and 
then caused “The Watchman” to editorially bellow 
against the iniquity of the aldermen who would thus 
attempt to cripple one of the city’s great institutions— 
the traction company. 

Bidwell smiled approvingly at the course of the paper, 
and took pains that Shuttle should know of his apprecia- 
tion of what he was pleased to term “ fair treatment.” 

“We have never meant otherwise, Mr. Bidwell,” said 
the editor, flushing with pleasure, when Bidwell, at a 
meeting of the presidential reception committee, had 
taken him aside and purred his thanks. 

“Yes, I know,” replied Bidwell, “ but sometimes we 
disagreed, and both had partisans. This time there can 
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be no difference of opinion. It is an outrage, and a fair 
sample of what we have to contend against.” 

Shuttle had at once launched out into a dissertation in 
which he floundered about in such a maze of vagaries, 
theories, and absurd deductions as only a man could 
whose stock of knowledge had been garnered from 
hastily read magazine articles and the daily papers. Bid- 
well had smiled and said: 

“ Quite right, quite right, Mr. Shuttle.” 

“The Watchman’s” hammering along these lines 
was by no means an unimportant factor in furthering 
the plans of Bidwell and his associates. It was laying 
a foundation of sympathy for the company in the busi- 
ness community, on which he expected to rely much in 
the future, and it would also have the effect of greatly 
diminishing the influence of the paper, should it ulti- 
mately oppose the ordinance which Bidwell intended to 
push through the council. For Bidwell was not so sure 
of being able to secure complete control of “ The Watch- 
man.” Certain rich stockholders had not been as com- 
plaisant as he had expected, and even Martin Yarr, the 
largest stockholder, was now evincing a strong tendency 
to recede from earlier promises. Of these suspicions 
Bidwell had said nothing to either Ledlow or Sprogel. 

Despite the fact that Bidwell was ready enough to at- 
tend the lawn party of Mrs. Warrington, and concerned 
himself about so trifling a matter as an invitation for his 
friend, the phlegmatic Sprogel, there was no man in all 
the city who worked harder than he those days. He 
was embarked in a colossal undertaking, and a colossal 
task was before him. It was no easy matter to deceive 
and blind two hundred thousand persons to their own 
interests, to reach into their pockets and take each day 
a share of their earnings, to grab $10,000,000 in booty 
and risk neither life nor liberty. 
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Each night he sat late in his study—the little home 
office, equipped with maps and curiously indexed books 
—writing down names and making them into combina- 
tions, a glimpse of which work he had given to Sprogel 
and Ledlow when he had shown his red book. It was 
work that no one else could do—no clerk, no secretary, 
no matter how trusted or familiar with his methods. As 
well might Richelieu have transferred to a courtier the 
task of drawing the plans for his statecraft. 

Already some of the forces of the modern conspirator 
were moving. Here and there in upper circles of com- 
mercial and professional life men were talking of the 
great advantages that would accrue to all—and princi- 
pally to “the city,” an ambiguous but potent phrase— 
were the street railway question settled and the strife 
ended. In smoking rooms, at social receptions, by 
chance on the street, in the clubs, in the private offices 
of merchants and manufacturers, everywhere in the up- 
per circles, these scouts and skirmishers of Bidwell were 
now at work in constantly increasing numbers, deploring 
present conditions, protesting that “something should 
be done.” 

Hard as he worked, much as he taxed his strength, 
his nervous vitality, Bidwell seemed to thrive on it. He 
had never looked or felt better. It was what he called 
nice, clean work. The boodle aldermen were in Spro- 
gel’s care—a sort of sewerage department, organised 
and officered, with Mayor Thorn as active superin- 
tendent. To the mass of the people, the public, he gave 
no thought now. It was to be diverted, cajoled, or, if 
it came to the worst, to be dodged, like the slow-swing- 
ing blow of a beefy giant. 

“ Give me the officers,” he said to himself, “ and I will 
not worry about the rest of the army.” 

- For the public, he had an honest contempt, and not 
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without reason. He had fought the public and won, had 
seen it wheel about at the moment of victory and come 
over to his side; had seen its forces go to pieces because 
of a trifling incident that appealed to sentiment. He 
had a theory that the public could not conduct a siege 
nor stand against a sustained and organised attack. 

: ‘ 

There was at this time in the office of the city attorney, 
employed as a stenographer, a young woman whose re- 
lations with men and affairs could scarce be paralleled. 
Her name was Dolly Devine. Petite, with deep-blue 
eyes, and golden hair, brushed smoothly back on a small 
but well-poised head, she was the picture of demureness. 
In repose the face was that of a madonna. But in an in- 
stant it could be transformed into that of as roguish a 
little imp as ever caused men to forget. The great pub- 
lic, such of it as came to do business in the office of the 
city attorney, knew her as the wonderfully modest and 
timid little creature that turned out sheet after sheet 
from a Remington typewriter with fingers that scarcely 
seemed to touch the keys. The best of workers, skilled 
and accurate, with every detail of the office at her fingers’ 
ends, she was an invaluable adjunct to a city legal de-- 
partment none too well equipped with lawyers. This 
had kept her in the position, despite certain drawbacks 
that in any other position would have resulted in her 
summary dismissal. For this girl, this dainty bit of 
femininity, could drink with a capacity that was alike 
the wonder and envy of the whole pack of hard-drinking 
politicians that went to make up the circle of Mayor 
Thorn’s official family. 

From nine in the morning until four in the afternoon 
she was the pink of propriety, deft in her work, soft- 
voiced, and with a bearing that kept all men at a re- 
spectful distance. An hour later, she was likely to be 
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the centre of an admiring group at some saloon table, 
taking drink after drink, and thrilling her companions 
with the slang and repartée of the official fast set. There 
was nothing she would balk at. When men were maud- 
lin in the small hours, she alone was often the only one 
left to stop an indiscreet tongue, or prevent a tragedy. 
There was no place she hesitated from entering, no scene 
wild enough to make her shrink back. And yet, with all 
this, damnable and black as hell in the sight of the 
world, there was no man who could say that Dolly De- 
vine was not an honest woman—with all that the term 
has for ages implied in that connection. It was strange, 
the wonder of the men who really knew her, and the 
greater wonder to those who knew only her habits and 
her associates. But it was true. No art of Lovelace, no 
persuasion, no sophistry of licentiousness, could pre- 
vail to shake this strange girl. She would not hear. To 
those whom she knew, who were in the great guild of 
the office-holders and the politicians, she was ever a 
good fellow, a comrade, taking and returning jests all 
day long; nor was she, even when in the midst of revelry, 
loud or coarse. There were even times when the sweet- 
ness and purity of something unrevealed seemed to ani- 
mate her, and it was then, and only then, she sang. Ban- 
nerton had first met her thus, and the song, sung in a 
dainty, trembling way, quite indescribable, had made 
a feeling of pity for this poor girl which never left him. 
And this was the burden of the song—this, and nothing 
more: 
“Do dah, do dah, do dah day.” 


That Hugh should have conceived a liking for her was 
nothing strange, for all men liked her. But there was 
something different in his liking; it was tempered by 
more of an understanding of the strange nature of the 
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girl than came to the rough and ready fellows who were 
her companions. There was also the sincere pity that he 
felt for her, this pretty little slave to alcohol; for it was 
her one great weakness, the passion for drink. And 
Dolly, on her part, grew to look on the secretary of the 
public debt commission as a friend cast in a different 
mould from the others. It was he who had, exercising an 
authority to which she yielded much to the surprise of 
other men who had seen her in defiant moods, picked her 
up and bundled her home when crazed by wine and ex- 
citement. She had submitted on these occasions and be- 
come as passive as a child, sobbing, with her head on his 
shoulder, as they rode to the little cottage where she 
lived, vowing to drink no more—for all the world like a 
man. And the next day, after Hugh’s first rescue, she 
had come at noon, in her neat little black dress, with the 
high white collar, cool, sweet, and demure, to thank him 
for his kindness. They had a good talk then, and Dolly 
listened to the first lecture that she had heard for many 
and many a day—words of true kindness from a man’s 
lips. Bannerton knew she tried, but in a week she was 
drinking again. So it had been from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, until a comrade- 
ship had developed. There was never a word that might 
not have passed between them had she been a weak lad, 
and he a strong and steady man. But sometimes he 
found on his desk the flowers that new pursuers had left 
for the trim little stenographer. It was as if a man had 
left a cigar—there was an understanding between them, 
unspoken, but understood. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LOVE OF MONEY 


By a nice adjustment of circumstance and a certain 
distribution of knowledge, there is, at times, a situation 
wherein the members of a group of persons, more or less 
intimately related to each other, but having counter aims 
and purposes, move harmoniously together as if the aim 
of one were the wish of all. But it is a powder mine, 
ready to be exploded by a spark. There comes to one 
or another of the group a certain bit of knowledge, a 
mere spark, and instantly it begets an illumination of 
conditions, aims, purposes, which spreads with the rapid- 
ity of wildfire. Each sees the others in a new light; 
the whole fabric of relationship is shattered and torn 
asunder. As well attempt to ascertain by calculation 
the particular tree of a forest that would be struck by 
lightning first, as to know in advance whence would 
come this first spark of pregnant knowledge. This was, 
in a measure, the condition that now existed. 

Henry Bidwell, immersed in his one great plan and 
purpose, saw nothing but his own project, which gave 
every promise of success. His passion for Mrs. War- 
rington was of long standing, and, while in no way ceas- 
ing to feel it, he was yet more a slave to himself than 
to the woman he longed to possess. Of her subservience 
to him in all matters other than this he had no doubts, 
and he looked upon her in relation to his niece, Edith,. 
in the light of a custodian who would, on demand, turn 
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the property over to him for disposal as he saw fit. 
Sprogel, Ledlow, and Thorn, while occupying closer re- 
lations with Bidwell than other satellites, were none the 
less satellites, and each was content in the orbit by which 
his creator had fixed his limitations. John Hannum, su- 
premely confident in his professional attainments, and 
animated with a new ambition begotten of successful 
ventures in mines and stocks, was hardly within the 
sphere of influence as yet. Alone, rugged and inde- 
pendent, he was thus far a mere onlooker, amused by 
much that he saw, but stoutly resolved to become in no 
way involved in the struggle that he saw impending. 
Fdith Crosby, gay, light-hearted girl that she was, what 
could she be expected to know of the plans and plots of 
men? The peculiar relations existing between herself 
and Hugh Bannerton, as we have seen, were such that 
she was as free from care and as blithe and gay as any 
robin on a spring morning. In deep contrast was the 
mental condition of her lover, for such he was in all man- 
ner of truth. To him had come the knowledge not yet 
unfolded to the girl—the knowledge of love. With this 
knowledge had come almost an effacement of every- 
thing else, for men in love are all pretty much the same, 
excepting in the peculiar phantasies by which nature 
may choose to make known their ailment to all but the 
object of their love. The plans of Bidwell were nothing 
to Hugh now, and had that worthy proposed a sack of the 
city he would have secured acquiescence from the young 
man had it conveyed the right to rescue the maiden. 
Alone in clear insight, with wider range of knowledge 
than any of the others, stood Mrs. Warrington. No one 
but she knew Bidwell, no one knew Bannerton and 
Edith so well. She knew, then, more than they knew 
themselves; and in the thought of the girl, who knew 
least of herself and was happy, she suffered the most. 
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By society in general the Warrington reception was 
long remembered as an event notable for the prepon- 
derance of those who were not there, a matter which 
those who were there took care to keep green in the 
memories of others. Second only to this feature was the 
sensation made by Miss Edith, who chose on this oc- 
casion to blossom forth as a full-fledged woman of fash- 
ion. Formerly simple in her attire, she now chose to 
appear décolleté in the grandest of costumes, her plump 
shoulders, her flashing eyes, and the poise with which she 
carried herself, completing a picture which astonished 
most those who had known her best. 

Whatever had been Mrs. Warrington’s feelings, she 
had no opportunity to express them, for the girl came 
down at the last moment before it was time to receive 
the guests, the cold weather having made it necessary 
to modify the lawn-party feature of the function. 

“Your slightest wish is to me a command, dear aunt,” 
said the girl, with mock gravity, dropping an old-fash- 
ioned courtesy before the elder woman. “ The girl no 
longer is—behold that which your words have brought 
forth. Am I not a woman now?” 

The stream of guests beginning to arrive viewed with 
varied feeling the vision of girlish loveliness standing be- 
side the hostess. On the faces of the men there was an 
expression of gratified surprise mingled with an admira- 
tion to which the young lady was not insensible. For 
the women she had that set smile and haughty glance 
that only a woman can give, and only a woman can un- 
derstand. Hugh Bannerton was speechless, and stood 
silently staring when he saw her. 

“So pleased to see you here,” she simpered, extending 
a little hand, and holding it very high, as was then the 
ultra-fashionable form of salutation just coming into 
vogue in the West. 
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Mechanically, he grasped the hand she held out to 
him, but his voice refused to come. 

“Yes,” assented the young lady, with a smile that 
would have done credit to Olga Nethersole, “ it is indeed 
a charming evening.” And, deftly moving aside to make 
way for him, he had no recourse but to pass on. 

Henry Bidwell came with Sprogel. The nervous ma- 
nipulator could not repress a start of surprise as his eyes 
met those of his niece. His face darkened, but this had 
not the slightest effect upon the young beauty, who fav- 
oured him with a smile, and then turned her full bat- 
teries on the millionaire who stood before her. The dull, 
leaden eyes of the rich man lighted as he looked down 
on the magnificent creature before him, and a faint glow 
came to his flabby cheeks. A guttural mumbling sound © 
came from between his lips, and he passed on. 

“ Your niece is a star,” he said to Bidwell, a moment 
later. “ She’s a winner in a parlor dress.” 

To John Hannum alone the appearance of Miss Edith 
was no surprise; it was just what he had surmised. So- 
ciety girls! Pah, they were all alike! The unusual and 
marked warmth and graciousness of her greeting he also 
took as a matter of course, and so interpreted it that the 
poor girl would have all but died of shame could she have 
known his estimate of her and the invitation conveyed to 
him by her greeting. He had always been successful 
with women—such women as he had met—and he ex- 
pected it. 

With such a start for the evening it is not to be sup- 
posed that Miss Edith was content to relapse into her 
former self. She had mapped out a programme, and 
none can deny that she carried it through to the end. 
The younger men gathered in groups and discussed her 
with a broadness of admiring expression that bordered 
on disrespect, while the women sneered and smiled 
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knowingly at each other. For Miss Edith did run amuck, 
and played every point to the very limit of the occasion. 
She danced every dance excepting the one that she made 
noticeable by leaving the room clinging to the arm of 
Hannum, whom she dragged out for a stroll on the - 
grounds at the imminent risk of pneumonia for both; a 
danger to which Hannum was not indifferent, for he had 
arrived at that bachelor period where he was extremely 
wary concerning his health. She smirked, smiled, flashed 
her eyes, and, in short, there was no art of the skilled co- 
quette that she did not exhibit during the course of the 
evening. 

Poor Hugh was beside himself with rage and disgust 
which centred upon Hannum, in whose complacent 
mien he saw the evidence that the mad girl’s frolic was 
taken in all seriousness. He could not trust himself to 
speak to his friend, and, while he avoided meeting him, 
he was in turn avoided by Miss Edith, whom he sought 
in vain to catch alone, if only for an instant. Once, 
toward the close of the evening, their eyes met, and there 
was that in the black face of the young man that caused 
the girl’s colour to heighten and a tremour to run 
through her. Ah, who shall fathom what so trivial a 
thing as a single glance may tell? At any rate, Miss 
Edith raised her eyes, which had been downcast for an 
instant, and looked again at Hugh as he turned away. 
And she thought him never before so fine, so thorough- 
bred looking, so noble, as when he averted the eyes that 
had but an instant before flashed to her a message of 
sorrowful reproof and sincere attachment. 

But Miss Edith was not bred to retrace her steps or 
falter when once engaged in an adventure. This was 
only a momentary pause, and she concluded the evening 
in full command of the part she had started out to play. 
To the utilitarian mind of Bidwell, the favourable im- 
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pression made by his niece on the fat millionaire was an 
advantage not to be overlooked. He contrived to push 
Sprogel forward, and Miss Edith, as if resolved to be 
in full accord with her uncle’s wishes, was lavish and un- 
abashed in her favours to the huge, spluttering creature. 
He could not dance,so she went to the refreshment-room 
with him and saw him eat, with much the same feeling 
that little girls watch the feeding of the animals at the 
Zoo. She was glad to return to the ball-room, and on 
the first opportunity she left him to promenade with 
Hannum, who, having taken a large number of private 
dancing lessons late in life, waltzed very badly. Mrs. 
Warrington had early in the evening given up all at- 
tempts at controlling her runaway charge, and the ac- 
tions of Bidwell in connection with-Sprogel had aroused 
in her mind a suspicion that there was something back 
of the girl’s actions. But it so chanced that Edith’s 
marked favour to Hannum had aroused in Bidwell’s 
mind a suspicion that he at last found opportunity to ex- 
press to Mrs. Warrington, for, despite his usual cunning, 
he was at times prone to jump at conclusions. 

“TI can hardly find words to express my appreciation 
of the remarkable development my niece has made under 
your tutelage,” he said. ‘“ She is certainly creating a 
sensation to-night.” 

“T have an idea the inspiration came from another 
source than from me,” answered the widow, coolly. 
“Your niece, Henry, is very miserable to-night.” 

“She shows it,” responded Bidwell, dryly. ‘“ Let me 
ask—how long have you known this man, Hannum?” 

“T met him once when you were present. It was Edith 
who invited him. He is a friend of Hugh’s. You know 
when and where Edith met him.” 

“A pleasing fable,” sneered Bidwell. “Are all 
women, my dear Mrs. Warrington, match-makers?”’ 
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“No, Henry,” she answered, looking him straight 
in the eye, “but some men would do anyfhing for 
money.” 

Bidwell coughed and coloured, but immediately re- 
gained himself. 

“Now, my dear friend,” he began, changing his tone 
to one of purring softness, “let us be frank with each 
other, as should befit old friends. This young man, 
Hannum, and he is not so young, I will admit is a worthy 
fellow. He is worth something like $50,000, and would, 
under ordinary circumstances, be an excellent match for 
Edith. But what are paltry thousands compared to ten 
millions, everything else equal?” 

“Henry Bidwell,’ exclaimed the woman, her eyes 
flashing fire, “do you dare tell me that you would give 
your niece to Herman Sprogel?”’ 

“And why not?” cried Bidwell. “ There was never a 
man with kinder heart, and he can give her everything 
that is dear toa woman. He is not old, yet he is past the 
folly of youth, and can now appreciate a good woman. 
He would leave everything to the woman who became 
his wife, should he—should he—should he be called 
away. And he is worth more than ten millions.” 

He paused for breath, and Mrs. Warrington looked at 
him with no attempt to conceal the scorn she felt. 

“He is worth ten millions! It is the only word you 
have said that is true, Henry Bidwell. Prematurely old, 
coarse and brutal, he is like putty in your hands, and 
you have inspired him with an unnatural desire. Go 
back to your money schemes, break men in business, 
throttle honest competition, poison the whole world of 
business and politics, but, for God’s sake, Henry, do 
not thus late in life go to breaking hearts! ” 

The madness for money was in him, and for once he 
held his ground before her. It was too much to give 
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up—to have Sprogel as Edith’s husband meant too 
much. 

“Do you think I am blind not to have seen that you 
wished that young snob, Bannerton, for Edith’s hus- 
band? But she does not care for him. I sounded her on 
that point a few days ago, when I took occasion to talk 
with her as her guardian, aye, almost as her father, for 
such I have been to her. She has no such abhorrence for 
Herman Sprogel as you have expressed. She will do as 
I wish. She shall do as I say.” 

“Oh, Henry!” cried Mrs. Warrington, catching one 
of his hands, for they were standing hidden by the 
drapery of an alcove, “do not persist in this. You will 
break the hearts of two women.” 

“ Anything else, Kate,” he answered, “ but on this I 
am resolved. The girl shall marry Herman Sprogel, my 
friend.” | 

“ But if the girl loves Hugh?” she said, faintly. 

“ Always that young sprig,” he cried, furiously, jerk- 
ing his hand away from her clasp. “ And yet,” he added, 
“TI shall perhaps make some allowance for the love of a 
mother for a son.” 

She stepped back a pace and threw her head up. 

“ Henry Bidwell,” she said, in a tone so cold and icy 
that a thrill ran through him, “a man sometimes makes 
the one great mistake of his life late in life. You have 
done so now. A cruel taunt has come from your lips 
that can never be recalled. I will fight you now in every 
way that God may give me power. I will make you wish 
you had a hundred men opposed to you, rather than one 
woman.” 

He quailed before her glance, but as she moved past 
him to leave the alcove he put out his hand to detain 
her. 

“Do not touch me,” she said, with a little shudder. 
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“There is nothing more. The girl will go to your house 
in the morning, and God protect her.” 

Clutching the heavy curtains, raging, and yet shaking 
- with fear, Henry Bidwell remained behind. Ina few mo- 
ments he emerged, smiling and suave, to mingle with the 
departing guests, bowing, making good-humotured salu- 
tations, the affable, cheery gentleman whom all envied. 

When the last guest had gone, the big doors were 
closed and the lights turned off, Mrs. Warrington, in a 
last turn through the rooms, came upon a dishevelled 
heap on a sofa in the deserted drawing-room. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ALLIES 


There are a dozen figures of speech that might be used 
to illustrate the great effect a small incident may some- 
times have upon a gigantic enterprise—the slight, mis- 
calculated turn of a wheel that may send a ship a hundred 
miles out of her course, the weak and passive hand 
aroused to do a deed of strength at a critical moment. 

Mrs. Warrington and Bidwell were each too shrewd 
to let the world know a rupture had taken place between 
them. Miss Edith was now installed as the head of her 
uncle’s establishment, a post which she filled to the com- 
placent satisfaction of Bidwell, who knew much more of 
men than of women. She received, and made calls, and 
took part in the gay functions of the opening season. 
To Sprogel, who came to the house in company with her 
uncle on something more than a pretence of business, 
she was as affable and diverting as her uncle could desire, 
presiding at his board with grace, playing on the piano, 
and singing at a hint from her uncle, or at the mumbling 
request of the fat millionaire. But for anything further 
she was as elusive to Sprogel as a butterfly would have 
been had he sought to pursue it with his lumbering gait. 
This was highly satisfactory to Bidwell, who deemed it 
shrewd to be in no hurry; while Sprogel, having no 
doubts as to the final outcome where such a preponder- 
ance of money was in his favour, burning as yet with no 
special ardour, was well content to enjoy the pleasing re- 
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pose of assured anticipation. Her constant participation 
in the affairs of the set that called itself society gave 
Edith much freedom; and none danced harder, or was 
more vivacious, so it was small wonder that she had a 
train of young men following wherever she went. She 
was carelessly impartial, but if there could be said to be 
any one to whom she exhibited special favour it was 
John Hannum. That gentleman, as if to make up for 
lost time, had become one of fashion’s devotees, and 
seldom was there a function of any sort at which he was 
not “ among those present.” 

Mrs. Warrington and Bidwell were, to all outward ap- 
pearances, the same friends as of old. But Bidwell was 
himself in doubt. Quick to realise his mistake when his 
anger had subsided, he sought to renew his relations 
with the woman who had so long been his friend—the 
one friend who had the courage to tell him the truth. 
He found her willing to listen, but not inclined to talk. 

“Very well,” she said, when he had finished what was 
no doubt an expression of sincere contrition (for who is 
not contrite when he has done something to hurt his own 
interests’), “there is no need for further consideration 
of the matter. As you plead, a man may say much in the 
heat of passion that he does not mean. So let us drop 
the matter now, and oblige me by never referring to it 
again.” 

Her tone was velvety, but there was lacking that note 
of kindly interest he would have liked to hear, and which 
he knew so well, from her lips. He had no opportunity 
of bringing the matter up again, for she fell back on 
those little artifices against which no man can make 
headway, or even protest; was “out,” or indisposed, 
when he called, and was always deeply interested in some 
one else whenever he chanced to get near her in public. 
It was a loss that he felt, for it left him alone in the world 
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at a time when he had most need of some one to whom 
he might give those little confidences that bring relief 
alike to the hardened criminal and the tyro in crime. 
She already knew so much, he remembered—with a little 
gasp; but he was where he could not retreat if he wished, 
and there was nothing to bring such a thought to his 
mind. His plans had worked out with the precision of a 
well-made timepiece, and everything was in readiness for 
the touch of the master hand, that would set in motion 
the mechanism which was to enrich him and his asso- 
ciates. There had been just one hitch, but that would 
be overcome before long. It was securing the control of 
the morning paper—“ The Watchman ’’—and without 
which he hesitated to pursue his enterprise. Martin 
Yarr, true to his agreement to betray his associates, was 
willing enough, but he alone could not turn over a ma- 
jority of the stock. In some way, unknown to Bidwell, 
Elliotson and his associates had received an inkling of 
the project, and each in turn had remained proof against 
offers for stock, made in many devious ways, and with- 
out regard to the quoted value. But Bidwell had no fears 
of not being able to eventually secure control. He hada 
theory that no man could refuse to sell if he were but 
offered a big enough price. And what had become of 
Hugh Bannerton? The question was asked by many 
who knew the young man, by young women who missed 
his cheery face at the functions of the budding social 
season, by men who no longer heard his voice in their 
haunts, and by all those who knew and liked him. 

“You have often laughed at me for being a boy,” he 
said bitterly to Hannum, “ but the time has come when 
I shall be a man.” 

And he said this when he had just done the most 
boyish of all things, for he had written a cruel and foolish 
letter to the woman for whom he would have laid down 
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his life. It was a letter such as has been written by more 
than one man in a frenzy of jealousy, burning with love 
in one sentence, and hurling accusation in the next; pro- 
testing love, and then renouncing it, and winding up, 
as do all such epistles, by throwing the blame on the 
woman! Ah, Eve, where was your woman’s wit, that 
you did not think to speak first, and lay the blame upon 
the man? 

Away he dashed, leaving Hannum smiling cynically, 
and gazing into space through half-closed eyes. 

“Humph,” muttered the lawyer, “a man is a fool to 
fall in love before he is forty, let alone to think of 
marrying.” 

And, being over forty, he thought a while. 

At first Bannerton resolved to buckle down and finish 
a book. He resurrected two chapters of a long- 
discarded manuscript, resolved to advance beyond the 
fatal number, and write his first “ chapter three.” 

He avoided his accustomed haunts, greeted his ac- 
quaintances with a nod when he chanced to meet them 
on the street, and stuck close to his office. The invita- 
tions that came to him he threw away without so much 
as opening them, and each night he wrote, and wrote, 
and wrote, with a face ever before his eyes, and a fine 
disregard for what he put on paper. How long he would 
have kept the pace there is no telling, but one morning 
when he arose, tired and nervous, he chanced to catch a 
strong light on his face as he brushed his hair before the 
mirror. It was so ghastly, so drawn, and so pallid, that 
he started back in surprise. He resolved to take a vaca- 
tion, and to spend it at a hunting resort, it now being 
' near the close of the duck-shooting season. 

Mr. August Himmell, president of the public debt 
commission, just returned from a rapid-transit trip 
abroad, where he had made a complete and careful study 
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of the monetary systems of three nations, was thunder- 
struck when his secretary informed him that he intended 
to take a vacation. 

“Vy,” he exclaimed, “ your entire business is vaca- 
tion. The only time that you have had a chance to do 
anything is while I was away.” 

“Very true,” answered Bannerton, dryly, “ but I must 
go, nevertheless. J shall leave to-morrow, and be back 
three weeks from date, Mr. Himmell.” 

“ Vell, vell,” sputtered Mr. Himmell, “ but it cannot be 
done legally. The board must first pass a resolution.” 

“T have seen the other commissioners, and they have 
acquiesced.” 

“ That may all be,” declared Mr. Himmell, “ but I have 
not reck-riessed. I doubt if I have the constitutional 
right to do so. There was even a resolution in my 
case.” 

Away to the hunting marsh went the young man, 
where, for the first week, he astonished even those who 
had known him as an active hunter by the way in which 
he paddled his boat from morning until night, facing the 
fiercest of gales, braving every danger of a dangerous 
sport, and coming in each night so fagged that he often 
fell into his bunk without waiting for his supper. 

But youth is recuperative, and at the end of ten days 
there was a decided change for the better. A young 
frame is elastic, it may bend, but it will seldom break. 
Another week of moderated exertion began to produce a 
marked change to the good. His muscles were tough- 
ened, there was the old steel-like firmness to his wrists, 
and his chest was expanded. He stood erect before him- 
self, looking out from within at himself, for there had 
come to him a certain peace of mind and tranquillity of 
spirit that he had not known for many a day. The chill- 
ing blasts had bronzed his cheeks and given to his brown 
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hair a tawny tinge. In his fine young strength a new 
hope came and lit its fire in his breast. 

One day there came from Mrs. Warrington a letter— 
a letter so full of motherly love and tenderness that the 
tears came to his eyes as he read it. 

“And now, my dear boy,” concluded the missive, 
“come back to the city and face your friends as well as 
your enemies. Remember, Hugh, that he who shirks 
a duty is not less culpable than he who does a wrong.” 

There was much in this letter that was news to Ban- 
nerton, for he had withdrawn himself as completely as 
though he had gone to Siberia. That Edith had gone to 
live with her uncle, that she appeared far from happy, 
despite the fact that she went much into society, were 
straws that he clutched at, as no doubt Mrs. Warrington 
intended that he should. It dawned on Hugh that he 
had made something of a fool of himself, but it is doubt- 
ful if he realised the fine judgment of Mrs. Warrington 
in allowing his mood to run its course before appealing 
to his better sense. So he packed up his things, cased 
his gun, and, taking a brace of canvas-backs, bade fare- 
well to the out-door life that had done so much for him, 
and which he dearly loved. 

Mrs. Warrington greeted him with delight. 

“T cannot tell you, Hugh, how pleased I am to see 
you back again. It was very foolish of you to act as you 
have. But there are times when nothing different can be 
expected from a young man.” 

Hugh coloured, but made no answer. 

“My,” she exclaimed, laughing, and placing a hand on 
either shoulder, as she looked into his face, “ how you 
have improved. The bronze skin becomes you, Hugh. 
You will make a sensation when you come back into the 
whirl.” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Hugh, striving to be very firm 
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and formal, for, to tell the truth, his heart was swelling 
so that he did not feel sure of himself. He longed for a 
good cry, vigorous and manly as he was, with his head 
in the lap of the good woman before him. “ My dear 
aunt, I shall not come back. I have mapped out a new 
life for myself.” 

She took him by the hand, led him to an alcove, and 
did not reply until they were seated together in the little 
nook. 

“Hugh,” she began, “I have been your friend for 
many years.” 

“That you have,” he cried, seizing one of her hands 
and carrying it to his lips. 

“There, there, that will do,” she protested, although 
there was a little tremour in her voice. “ Do not inter- 
rupt me, for I wish to put some things very plainly to 
you, Hugh. First of all, let me say the time has come 
when I must depend on your judgment and discretion, 
as well as your courage and love of right.” 

“You shall never have cause to doubt me,” said Hugh, 
fervently. “I have always longed for the time to come 
when I could do something for you.” 

“The time has come, Hugh, and in doing something 
for me you will be doing something for yourself, and for 
many others. Between Henry Bidwell and myself there 
has existed for many years a sort of friendship, although 
on my part it had long been maintained by a desire to 
save him and others from the sorrow and suffering that 
must come from his actions. At one time I did wield 
some influence over him, but that has past. He has no 
longer the attributes of a sane and humane man. He has 
become a creature with the sole impulse of making 
money, a miser in an age when misers no longer hoard, 
but go on, and on, reaching out with constantly increas- 
ing rapacity.” 
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She paused, and Hugh looked in wonder at the stern, 
handsome face of his friend, the mouth set, the eyes half- 
closed, and looking far away. 

“Yes,” she murmured, “we are to be partners here- 
after, although,” she added, speaking as if to herself, “I 
cannot tell you all at present.” 

Hugh hung eagerly, expectantly, on her words, a 
strange thrill running through him. But she recovered 
herself in an instant. 

“Partners! Yes, Hugh, we are to be partners. The 
plans of Henry Bidwell are well-laid, and this city is to 
see a contest such as it has never before dreamed of. 
You have not given heed for some time, but I know that 
the time is close at hand when he will strive to seize a 
great right that belongs to the people of this city.” 

“ But what is the great harm, after all?” said Hugh, 
wearily. 

“Harm!” exclaimed Mrs. Warrington. “Let me 
touch on just one phase of it, to show that it is the 
meanest and lowest of all forms of modern aggression. 
This man seeks to obtain the right—the legal right—to 
charge a five-cent fare in this city for fifty years to come. 
' Have you ever thought what five cents is to each of the 
army of working girls in this city? The ones who are 
proof against daily temptation, I mean. Have you ever 
thought how big the penny is to them, how great an 
integral part it is of their daily wages? Living too far 
from the business centres to walk the distance, the 
street-car becomes a necessity, and each day, from the 
thin hands of women and children, the great corporation 
—personified by Henry Bidwell—reaches out and seizes 
an unnatural part of their daily pittance. I say unnat- 
ural, because, were it not for such legislation as Henry 
Bidwell has obtained, and now seeks again, the munici- 
pality could reduce this burden, could lift the most op- 
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pressive and direct of all taxation. And this phase alone, 
were it all, should be enough to appeal to me as a woman 
—a fellow-feeling for the poor and lowly of my sex, who 
have been forced to do the work of men, that some men 
may loll in an ever-increasing wealth, while other men 
look for work in vain.” 

“It is wrong, all wrong,” burst forth Hugh; “I know 
it is all wrong, but what can we do to prevent it?” 

“Who can tell, Hugh? But, being wrong, it is our duty 
to oppose it; to stand up and do our part for the right. 
Now, let me tell you how matters stand at present.” 

Concisely, and with a breadth of knowledge that sur- 
prised Bannerton, she rapidly sketched out the general 
situation. Of the hitch in acquiring the stock of “ The 
Watchman,” of the control secured of the common coun- 
cil, and of Bidwell’s plan to build up a public sentiment 
for the ordinance, she was fully aware; so thoroughly 
posted that Hugh’s expression showed plainly his great 
surprise. 

“Yes, Hugh,” she said, as if divining his thoughts, “ I 
do know a good deal about this, and Henry Bidwell did 
not tell me all of it. I know better than any one his 
methods and his aims. But there is nothing to be done 
as yet, and it is on another matter entirely that I wish 
to ask your aid. It is a service that I would do to no less 
a personage than the President of this country.” 

“A favour for the President!” exclaimed Hugh. 
“And how can we be of service to him?” 

“Briefly and to the point, I will explain,” answered 
Mrs. Warrington. “ Henry was never aught but treach- 
erous, and he has an old grudge against the man who 
has guided this country through the perils of war amid 
the dangerous clique of men who hold money above 
honour or country. Always a ‘ trimmer,’ Henry Bidwell 
has secretly favoured yielding to the clamour of the so- 
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called German element among our population, and he 
has advised the President that the present foreign policy 
must be abandoned, or at least temporised with. It is to 
Bidwell’s interest to have it appear that there is a strong 
German sentiment here against the President’s policy as 
he outlines it. He has chosen the coming presidential 
banquet as the place for its demonstration, and his tool, 
Mayor Thorn, is to spring the mine.” 

“ But Thorn is a Democrat,” exclaimed Hugh. 

“So much the better tool,” said Mrs. Warrington. 
“He is to speak at the banquet as mayor of the city, 
and Bidwell has convinced him that he has the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time before him. He is to deliver a rabid 
speech against imperialism, as un-American, and op- 
posed to the traditions of the German-American citizens 
of this State, and of the country. This coup, if executed, 
may have far-reaching results, for public sentiment is a 
delicate thing. It would be worked with a big demon- 
stration at the banquet, and followed by a broadside 
from the German press.” 

“And what does Thorn get out of it? How can Bid- 
well induce him to take such chances? ” 

“ By appealing to his vanity,” responded Mrs. War- 
rington. “ No one has a softer tongue than Henry, and 
no one is so easy for him as Thorn. Now, I wish the 
President to have word of this plan before he reaches 
this city. The banquet, as you have probably forgotten, 
is to be given to-morrow night. Can you see that this 
is done?” 

The young man knitted his brows and thought deeply 
foramoment. _ 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, suddenly; “there is one man in 
this State who can always see the President, and he shall 
know from me in ample time. But what a shame that 
Bidwell cannot be exposed to his party associates.” 
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“There is no chance for that,” said Mrs. Warrington, 
“for even Thorn has no idea that Bidwell suggested the 
idea to him. He believes he originated it, and that 
Henry merely agrees with him that it is a brilliant plan. 
Henry has Thorn in his power through a foolish letter 
written some time ago. It is dangerous to write to 
Henry. But I speed you well, Hugh, and trust you will 
attend to this, and take none into your confidence whom 
you cannot trust implicitly. Merely a hint to the Presi- 
dent is all that is needed. As evidence, you may say 
that Thorn has consulted two people for advice as to the 
effect it might have on his own political chances.” 

“T know what you want, Hugh,” she continued, as he 
stood fumbling with his watch-chain, loath to take leave 
of her; “ but we will talk of that some other time. Re- 
member, we are partners, and that carries with it your 
aims and innermost ambitions as well as my own. Trust 
in my judgment, Hugh, and turn a cheery face to the 
world.” 

And he did trust her; so he merely laughed somewhat 
sheepishly, wrung her hand, and went away without a 
word of what was nearest to his heart. 

As he went briskly down the street, he had not the 
least idea that a pair of bright eyes were watching him 
from an upper window of the old house. And no sooner 
had he turned the corner and disappeared from sight 
than a certain young woman was weeping over a 
scrawly letter, all ink-splashed and stained, which she 
hastily placed back in her bosom as the maid came to say 
that Mrs. Warrington wished to see her down-stairs. 

“You should have told me he was coming,” she said 
frigidly to Mrs. Warrington, a flush on her face, and 
forgetting all about the tell-tale eyelids. “I slipped out 
barely in time. I would not have met him for all the 
world. No; not for all the world.” 
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And as she in turn went down the street under the 
great elm trees Mrs. Warrington watched the trim fig- 
ure. She stood in the gathering dusk, looking out from 
the window, long after the girl had disappeared from 
sight, twirling a bit of the curtain in her hand, and— 
well, just twirling the bit of lace. 


CHAPTER XV 
A BANQUET TO THE PRESIDENT 


With the timidity of too much money, with all the 
quaking cowardice of sweated wealth, Ledlow, the 
banker, was consumed with a great fear. It was the 
fear that Bidwell’s plan would fail because of a thing 
upon which he had never reckoned. This thing was to the 
banker a hitherto incomprehensible fact—the fact that 
men would not sell for a price. The owners of “ Watch- 
man ” stock, headed by Samuel Elliotson, refused to part 
with their holdings for even a double price. Dimly, 
vaguely, there came to Ledlow’s mind thoughts of some- 
thing that could make them sell—an injunction, a court 
order of some kind. With his shoulders stooped more 
than ever before, gaunt and thin, his eyes blazing with 
the fierce fear of a rat in a trap, he was a picture that 
haunted Bidwell. It was something that hurt Bidwell, 
something that he could not forgive—lack of faith in 
him, in Henry Bidwell. He could condone a doubt of 
God in a man’s mind, but to doubt the ultimate success 
of Henry Bidwell was to him the unpardonable sin. This 
was why he loved Sprogel, for the fat millionaire, stolid, 
and with the trustfulness of a child, never faltered, but 
placed his faith in Bidwell, prepared to follow, no mat- 
ter where he led. 

“ Ledlow,” snapped Bidwell one day, as he and Spro- 
gel came away from a conference with the banker, “ Led- 
low acts like a timid old woman with her savings in- 
vested in government bonds.” 
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“It is about the same thing one way,” returned Spro- 
gel, with a mumbling chuckle; “he is all in. I would not 
give much for the bank if you fell down in this. He is 
loaded to the guards with street railway stock.” 

“Yes, damn him, he cost me something,” said Bid- 
well. “ He rushed in and grabbed with both hands when 
he thought it was a sure thing.” 

“It is, isn’t it? ” queried the millionaire. 

“Do you wish to sell to me?” asked Bidwell, quickly. 

“No,” responded Sprogel. “I always stick with the 
big show.” 

Ledlow continued to whine ,to grow pale when Bid- 
well reported no progress in securing the block of 
“Watchman ” stock necessary to control, and to show 
all the signs of a man heartily sick of a venture in which 
he was embarked. Suddenly, one day, Bidwell flared up 
and said: 

“ Ledlow, do you wish to sell some of your street rail- 
way stock?” 

Why, no,” stammered the banker, his hawk-like face 
flushing slightly—he had not blood enough in his whole 
body to give it a crimson hue. “ Why do you ask?” 

“ Oh, I mean to me,” replied Bidwell. 

“Oh, that is different,” answered the banker, suddenly 
seized with a fit of nervous coughing. “I might let you 
have some of it, Henry,” he said, when he had mastered 
himself. ‘‘ How much do you want?” 

“Half what you hold,” returned Bidwell, calmly. 
“Will you take my paper for it?” 

“Yes,” said Ledlow; “I see no reason why I should 
not take your paper. You are good with this bank.” 

“It is a bargain,” said Bidwell. ‘“ Let us make the 
transfer now. How much do you hold?” 

Ledlow hesitated just the fraction of a second before 
he answered, but Bidwell noted it. 
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“ T said I wished to take half,” he said, meaningly. 

“TI bought more after we compared holdings,” ex- 
plained the banker. “ But why not take it all, Henry? 
My health is failing, and I may be compelled to take a 
trip.” 

“No,” replied Bidwell. “I want you here, Ledlow, 
so I take half or nothing.” 

“Very well,” assented the banker, nervously arrang- 
ing the papers for the transfer. 

When the few necessary pen scratches that changed 
the ownership had been made, the gaunt banker rubbed 
his hands together, cracking his knuckles, and beaming 
on his associate. 

“Do you think we can secure control of ‘ The Watch- 
man, Henry?” he asked, as Bidwell prepared to take 
leave. 

“Why, I always told you we would,” returned Bid- 
well, somewhat indignantly. “ That will all be arranged 
in a few days. That is settled.” 

When Bidwell had gone the banker dropped into a 
chair and held his head in his hands. 

“ Oh, oh,” he groaned, the sweat breaking out on his 
forehead and forming little rolls of dirt under his palm 
as he rubbed, “I have lost a fortune! I have lost a 
fortune! I know I have.” Then he fell to weeping, 
moaning like a child over a broken toy. 

An hour later Bidwell told Sprogel of his purchase 
from Ledlow, and also something further of the reason 
why. 

“Ugh!” grunted Sprogel, “I like that. Why didn’t 
you take me in?”’ 

“You can go in as far as you wish with me. I will 
divide with you if you ask it,” replied Bidwell. 

“No,” said Sprogel, “ it was fairly won. But I'll buy 
the rest of his holding at once.” 
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He clapped on his hat, and started for the door, but 
Bidwell called him back. 

“No, Herman,” he said, “ see him at once, but do not 
buy. Offer to sell your stock to him. He will not buy, 
but it will strengthen the record.” 

The banker’s eyes gleamed when Sprogel, fat and 
good-natured, offered to sell some of his holdings. But 
the caution of the banker rose to check the avarice of 
the man. 

“T will let you know to-morrow,” he said. 

That was the day of the visit of the President. 

Varied and mysterious are the laws that bind the hand 
in weaving Fiction. This of to-day thou mayest touch, 
says Fashion to the Pen; but that is to thee forbidden 
fruit. Some fruit of the tree of knowledge must not 
be eaten until worms have consumed those who nurtured 
it. The fact of to-day mellows with age into the fiction 
of to-morrow, and the fiction of this generation is passed 
on for fact to those who follow us. What a glamour 
there will be about the visit of a stout little man—the 
head of 70,000,000 people—who came, wearied by much 
travel, to this Western city to make a perfunctory ban- 
quet speech; and who rose to face, with courage and con- 
viction, a band of plotters seeking to topple him from his 
high position. How he put aside the temptation to 
dodge and evade, how he chose to stand squarely by his 
colours, and advance even a step further in the course 
he believed to be right, and how he sounded a blast of de- 
fiance that endeared his loyal countrymen to him and 
carried consternation to those who would have truckled, 
will make a brave tale, of which, of course, no one would 
dare write to-day. Such a thing could not be thought of 
for a moment! 

And yet what power could be invoked to check the 
thoughts that ran through the mind of Bannerton, as he 
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sat in the banquet hall waiting for the play to begin—for 
it was a play to him. The great dining-room of the hotel 
blazed with electric lights, and the garish festal decora- 
tions of the money epoch were about him. On a raised 
platform facing the guests, or, rather, the patrons of the 
President on this occasion, were the President and the 
toastmaster, in the centre. Extending to the right were 
the members of the Cabinet; almost the entire official 
family of the President was there, in company array, to 
support its chief. To the left were Mayor Thorn, Bid- 
well, Sprogel, Ledlow, and a few of the more distin- 
guished members of the local committee. From this 
group, representative of talent and attainment of a sort, 
Bannerton turned to cast an eye over the assemblage 
at the tables on the main floor. The great composite 
face that rose from the mass was one with a coarse and 
mean countenance—a face stamped with the one over- 
whelming desire for gain. Shrewd, little rat-like eyes 
there were by the hundreds, but they sparkled with the 
light of cunning, instead of glowing with the illumination 
of calm intelligence. On every side were faces that pro- 
claimed a peasant ancestor—faces with thick lips, the 
heavy, squatty nose, and the slanting forehead, battered 
back by centuries of industrial oppression. This was 
the business face, as Bannerton saw it now before him— 
not bad, or wicked, in a sense, but dense and stupid, 
save when the opportunity for money might kindle it to 
life and inspiration. 

“And yet,” thought Bannerton, “once let them see 
and understand! At heart they may be honest, but they 
have an instinct to bend the knee; they are timid, and 
they are stupid.” 

Among the throng at the tables Bannerton noted, here 
and there, the faces of the professional men, for the most 
part lawyers, high in the service of the larger corpora- 
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tions. Their hawk-like eyes and the contour of their 
heads proclaimed them a superior race, keen, intelli- 
gent, equipped with the weapons of trained mentality. 
And, here and there, far apart—so few that Bannerton 
counted them over on his fingers—were a clergyman, a 
lawyer, a doctor, and a retired merchant, and a very rich 
man, the head of a great railroad corporation. They 
knew and understood; aind as he looked at them Banner- 
ton breathed the accusation: “ You are the men to 
blame.” 

It was now close to the time for the speeches, and 
Bannerton felt all the thrills of a man who watches the 
play of a tense drama. He had been closeted earlier in 
the evening with a man close to the President, to whom 
he had told the full story of the plot; and later he had 
even seen the President for a few moments alone. The 
President was frank and outspoken in expressing his 
Opinions concerning certain great persons and some 
current events; so much so that Bannerton was greatly 
surprised. 

“T have no hesitancy in freeing my mind before those 
whom I trust,” said the Chief Magistrate. “ You have 
done me important service, sir, and I hope some day to 
repay you.” 

“T thank you,” responded Bannerton, “ but I want 
absolutely nothing now, nor shall I in the future.” 

“Hullo! What have we here?” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent, laughing, and turning to his companion. “ Here 
is a man who does me a favour, and bluntly declares he 
wants nothing in return. Are you a Republican, young 
man?” | 

“More wonderful indeed,” exclaimed the President, 
as Bannerton bowed assent in reply to the ques- 
tion. “I was told that I would meet strange men in 
the West, and I realise it now. But allow me to thank 
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you again, and I hope some day to see you in Wash- 
ington.” 

Despite the smiling face and affability of the President, 
Bannerton saw the marks of care and worry on his 
face, and he had a sincere pity for the man. For he 
believed that never before was a Chief Magistrate so 
hedged about by good and bad supporters, patriots and 
plunderers, narrow mercenaries and broad thinkers. 
Bannerton thought thus; for, by the same token that a 
cat may look at a king, so may the humblest voter think, 
and talk, too, if he choose, of a President. | 

As Bannerton sat at the press table, with Jonathan 
Fluttery buzzing on one side of him, and Shuttle jerking 
out interrogatory sentences on the other, he smiled at 
the humour of the whole thing—of Bidwell manipulating 
the committees on one hand and plotting with Thorn on 
the other; of the business men, swelled with the im- 
portance of the occasion and their own component dig- 
nity; of Connie Moran and Ed. Tubbett, in frock coats 
and high hats, as members of the reception committee 
at the railway station, where they stood in a drizzling 
rain for the culminating triumph of being bundled into 
a carriage to follow the President to Der Germania club- 
house. This had been the residence of a very rich man 
who liked books, and paintings, and some other things 
better than money-grubbing—and there the head of a 
great nation was jammed and jostled by some thousand 
persons eager to grasp the hand that gave so much and 
received so little. And through it all, interwoven in the 
whole fabric, were threads from Henry Bidwell’s busy 
loom, strands by which he bound many to him to be his 
tools unwittingly. All about him Bannerton saw men 
who in their hearts felt under obligation to the wily ma- 
nipulator because they were at the banquet, or had 
achieved some commonplace distinction in connection 
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with the visit of the President; for the main committee 
was a great and wonderful thing—a veritable Noah’s ark 
of humanity, one, at least, of every kind. 

There was the smart rap of a gavel. The clink of 
glasses and the buzz of conversation were hushed, and 
Samuel Elliotson as toastmaster arose and made his in- 
troductory remarks. With his white hair, his clean- 
shaven, ruddy face, his clear eyes, and the manners of a 
gentleman, he was, in Bannerton’s eyes, at least, all that 
is best in the business world—an American gentleman. 
He spoke briefly, and then introduced the President. 
When the burst of applause that greeted the head of the 
nation had subsided, this square-built man, with the 
heavy jaw and the hooked nose, began his address. 
Slowly and carefully, as one speaking in a position where 
he would be held accountable for every word uttered, 
the President began. He went over the events of the 
past, and began to approach the line of policy that must 
mark the country’s course in the future under new sur- 
roundings and added responsibilities. And as he came to 
the conclusion, he seemed, in Bannerton’s eyes, to grow 
and expand, until he towered upward and filled the place 
of a nation’s ruler. For, to the young man, it bore the 
significance of a bold defiance of Bidwell and the soft- 
nosed wing of the party. And this is what the President 
said: 

“The President has no policy against the wish of the 
people. The best policy in this world, for men, or na- 
tions, is the policy of duty, and wherever that calls we 
should follow. We should not halt. We should not hes- 
itate. Responsibility born of duty cannot be evaded with 
honour. We are in the Philippines; our flag is there; 
the first requirement, the indispensable requirement, is 
peace. But no terms until the undisputed authority of 
the United States shall be acknowledged in every foot 
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of territory in the archipelago. After that, Congress 
will make a government under the sovereignty of the 
United States. In no other way, gentlemen, can we give 
peace to the national conscience, or peace to the world.” 

The roar that went up told Bannerton in an instant 
that the President had won. The audience sprang to its 
feet and cheered, again and again; the city might have a 
German name, but its heart was American. “ Der Bresi- 
dent has right,” roared the richest tanner of the city. 
* That I think,” returned the richest brewer. 

In the midst of the uproar Bannerton kept his eyes on 
Bidwell, whose face became pale for an instant. Then 
he turned and said a few words to Thorn, laughing as he 
did so. Thorn made no reply, but Bannerton saw in his 
eyes that the mayor was beaten. One after another the 
cabinet officers followed on the lines laid down by their 
chief. There was no uncertain note, no excuses, no beat- 
ing about the bush, no expressions capable of double in- 
terpretation. 

“It is the Spanish and the American fleets over again,” 
thought Bannerton, “and about as even a match every 
way.” 

Mayor Thorn wilted early, and the look that he gave 

‘to Bidwell would have embarrassed one less hardy; for 
he did not doubt for a moment that Bidwell had betrayed 
his plan to the President. On the other hand, Bidwell 
was filled with rage, for he felt sure some one had given 
word to the President. He understood the general im- 
port of the assault from the cabinet, and there were 
sentences here and there that aroused the suspicion in his 
mind that perhaps he had been involved in the disclosure. 
At any rate, the President and his associates had seen 
fit not only to ignore his advice, but they had boldly 
gone to the other extreme. And the result had proved 
the wisdom of their judgment. He was for the time 
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being discredited, and he knew it. But he now wished 
Thorn to go ahead, that his failure might be so com- 
plete that he (Bidwell) might turn it to advantage as a 
shrewdly planned coup, by which the triumph of the Pres- 
ident would be all the greater by comparison. So, when 
the speeches were about half made, he leaned toward 
the mayor, and said, softly: 

“ The reaction will be all the stronger after this. You 
will catch on in great shape. They are over-doing it.” 

“Do you take me for a royal sucker?” demanded the 
mayor, through his teeth. “I shall follow my original 
intention.” 

Bidwell flushed a little, but made no reply. When it 
came to the toast, ‘“ Our City,” the mayor rose, with his 
grandest and most magnificent air, and, throwing his 
chest forward, with eyes looking upward, defiant and 
fearless, he began: 

“In the storehouse of memory or experience we each 
have treasured up some thing of beauty, romance, or fic- 
tion, the pleasing recollection of which brightens our 
gloomy moments and encourages exertion when cour- 
age falters.” 

The President glanced at the attorney-general, the 
attorney-general glanced in turn at the secretary of the 
navy, the secretary of the navy—and so on, down the 
line. Then a little smile ran back along the line and 
showed for a moment on the tired face of the President 
before it faded and was gone. For, although the mayor 
talked long and loud, that was all he really said—nothing 
less, and nothing more. And he made a great hit, too, 
for the concensus of opinion among a portion of the 
solid business element was expressed by Gottlieb 
Shuesterheisen, the greatest of all hardware manufac- 
turers, who said: “ There is no use talking, der mayor 
speaks English beautiful.” As for the political follow- 
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ing, well, Connie Moran said Edmund Burke never saw 
the day when he could trot in the same class with the 
mayor. “ Why,” said he, “ he made the President look 
like thirty cents.” 

Shuttle clung to Bannerton as the crowd surged out of 
the banquet room, those in the van jostling and pushing 
to get as close a view as possible of the only ruler on 
earth whose dignity is not hedged about by some form 
of protection from the vulgarity of a well-clothed mob. 

“ They tried to get it. They tried to get it,” he said, 
in his quick, jerky way. “ Did you hear about it? What 
—what?” 

“Hear about what?” asked Bannerton. 

“Why, about them trying to get ‘The Watchman ’— 
Ledlow and Sprogel. But we found it out in time, and 
fooled them. It is fixed up now so they can’t get it. 
What—what? ” 

“T told you some weeks ago that Bidwell had his eye 
on ‘ The Watchman’ stock,” returned Bannerton, coolly. 

“ Bidwell had nothing to do with it,’ responded the 
managing editor, sharply, for he wanted nothing but as- 
sent from all whose copy had ever passed through his 
hands. “ Bidwell denied it when I asked him. He gave 
me his word. Was that not enough? Do you think he 
would lie? What-—-what? Besides, there was nothing in 
it at the time you spoke.” 

The Hon. August Himmell, on his way to meet the 
President, came from the rear at this point, and Ban- 
nerton and Shuttle were parted as if they had been two 
dories jn the path of an ocean steamer. 

“So they have finally seen a gleam of light, have 
they?” thought Bannerton. “ Well, it is better than if 
they had remained in the outer darkness. So Bidwell 
had nothing to do with it, and Shuttle knows it, because 
Bidwell told him so. But I am glad they have been dis- 
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covered, and the weapon that may protect the people is 
in the hands of honest men, at least, if not bright ones.” 

The celebration that followed the banquet, in many re- 
spects excelled the main affair. It excelled in the lavish 
expenditure of money, in the flow of champagne, and in 
the noise and uproar that accompanied it. In the great 
barroom of the hotel the faithful followers of Sprogel 
gathered, reinforced by some of the more lively business 
men, who were resolved to make something of a night 
of it, and were, withal, flattered to be in the company of 
so rich a man as Sprogel. That gentleman, who was 
familiarly greeted as “ The Duke,” waved a pudgy hand 
to the bar-keepers, and afterward the men who laid 
money on the bar had it firmly but gently returned to 
them. 

Again the grim humotr of the thing struck Bannerton, 
and he smiled, despite the sadness that was in his heart. 
There was the mayor, posing and strutting in the centre 
of a little group, and receiving the plaudits and spicy 
compliments of the various grades of followers that had 
gathered about him. At a table was the dignified Ed. 
Tubbett, his fat face ruddy with pride and wine, and his 
wattles dropping down over his collar, telling a leading 
business man about all things in general, and incidentally 
interjecting now and then the information that what the 
town needed was more men like Sprogel. Connie 
Moran, now perfectly at home in a dress suit, was ex- 
plaining parliamentary law as bearing on one of his re- 
cent decisions, and ordering wine every two minutes on 
Sprogel, to show that he knew how to do it, and protest- 
ing each time against the insult that was being heaped 
upon him by the waiter’s refusal to take his money. It 
was a roaring, swearing mass of outer cleanliness and 
inner foulness. Through it moved Sprogel, greeted on 
every hand by bowing and scraping from those unused to 
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the festivities of his court, and with devil-may-care easy 
good fellowship by his courtiers. At last the great man 
spied Bannerton, and toward him he steered his clumsy 
course. 

“ Hullo, Bannerton,” he said, laying a kindly hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. “ You're all right. Bottle of 
wine, boy” (addressing a waiter). “I like you, Ban- 
nerton, and I'll have you working for me before long. 
Give up that city hall job. It’s no good. Politics will 
ruin any young man.” 

“T do not think so very much of the place,” answered 
Bannerton, with a laugh, “ but I guess I will hold on to it 
a while longer.” 

“Guess again, and take my tip,” said the fat million- 
aire. “I don’t give many, but they are good ones. [ like 
you, and I am going to have you work for me. I like 
your work.” 

“Tam much obliged,” said Bannerton, “ but it takes 
two to make a bargain of that sort.” 

“Don’t you think so,” returned the millionaire, “ not 
when the salary offered is so big that a man can’t refuse 
it. I know my business.” 

Before Bannerton could reply to this enunciation of 
divine truth, Stalker, the lobbyist, pushed through the 
crowd, and, leaning over the table, whispered in Spro- 
gel’s ear. 

“That’s all damn nonsense!” sputtered Sprogel. 
“We have got it pegged, and that is all there is to it. 
We will be there ten minutes after the bank opens. Don’t 
bother me any more to-night.” 

A messenger boy slipped a note into Bannerton’s 
hand. He tore it open and read: 

“Come to me at once.—K. W.” 

Before Bannerton realised his intention, Sprogel had 
reached over and seized the note, which he read. Ban- 
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nerton’s eyes blazed, but he smothered his anger with an 
effort. A leer came to Sprogel’s purple features. 

“ Wait for me,” he mumbled, thickly. “ There is noth- 
ing like having a good buyer with you. You can’t fool 
the duke.” 

He gave the note back, and again he laughed when 
he saw the scarlet flush on Bannerton’s face. 

“Never mind,” he said, “ I like a young fellow that can 
win them. It’s the champagne buyers with beer incomes 
that cause the trouble in the banks.” 

Glad to seize the excuse afforded by Sprogel’s surmise, 
Bannerton laughed and made his escape. A minute 
later he was in a cab, bound for Mrs. Warrington’s 
house. He stopped the cab four blocks away, for he 
knew cabmen. 

As he hurried along the street he wondered what could 
have caused the summons, for it was now past two 
o’clock in the morning. Mrs. Warrington was waiting 
for him at the door. He saw at once that she was greatly 
agitated, although she made every effort to conceal it 
from him. | 

“What has happened?” he cried, seizing her hands, 
and turning very white. “ Has anything happened to— 
to—to Edith?” | 

“No, Hugh,” she answered, a look of pain coming to 
her handsome face for an instant, as she returned the 
eager, questioning gaze of the boy—for all men are boys 
when in love. “No, nothing has happened to Edith. 
But something that carries greater import has occurred. 
Bidwell will have control of ‘The Watchman’ to-mor- 
row, and then God help the people of a city where a bad 
man owns a good newspaper.” 

The reaction came so quickly that Hugh could not re- 
press an exclamation of relief. 

“Hugh! Hugh! Do you not understand what this 
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means?” she cried, almost fiercely. “ It is the keystone 
to all of Bidwell’s plans. I sought to thwart him, and 
gave information to Elliotson a month ago.” 

“Yes,” broke in Hugh, “and so did I to Shuttle, and 
he asked Bidwell if it were true.” 

“ Not alone that,” continued the woman, pacing back 
and forth in the room with an energy that was almost 
tigerish, “ but I only a week ago paid $10,000 for the 
holdings of a woman who was asked to sell and would 
have done so. But let me tell you what has happened.” 

She paused a moment, as if to collect her thoughts, 
and then began again, speaking rapidly: 

“In the bank at Malden there are shares that can be 
bought for $20,000 cash by any one who will lay the 
money down. I would buy it in an instant. It is the 
balance of stock. It is enough to give Bidwell control 
if he can get it.” 

“T will start on the first train in the morning,” cried 
Hugh. 

“In the morning!” she exclaimed, with scorn. “ Oh, 
Hugh, do you think I would be standing here to-night 
if it were a matter for the morning? Bidwell’s man 
will leave with money on the first train to-morrow. It 
reaches Malden fifteen minutes after the bank opens.” 

“Sixty miles!” cried Hugh. ‘ Why, I can ride that 
on my wheel, and never turn a hair.” 

“And pay for it with a willing heart, but an empty 
hand. Where am I to get $20,000 in cash at this time 
in the morning?” 

The young man sank into a chair, but Kate Warring- 
ton moved back and forth in the room. 

“No, Hugh, there is nothing to do,” she said, at last, 
speaking inacalmer tone. “ There are some things that 
try our faith, and this is one of them. It does not seem 
right; it seems to me a triumph of wrong, but who shall 
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judge of that? There is nothing to do. I would pay al- 
most any price for that block of stock, but what does it 
avail me now to have money in bank? It is a lesson. 
How much less would it avail me to have millions in- 
stead of thousands, and the angel of death knocking at 
the door. It teaches the lesson: ‘Too late, too late!’ 
the last words that have rung in many ears, and words 
that Henry Bidwell shall surely hear.” 

“ But we should not give up,” urged Hugh, though his 
heart was not in his words. 

“No; we should not give up, Hugh,” she exclaimed. 
“It is never too late for a woman to do one thing—to 
trust in God, and to pray for help.” 

“And,” cried Hugh, standing very stiff and rigid, “ it 
is never too late for a man to try—and keep trying.” 

He seized his hat, turned on his heel, and a moment 
later was hurrying down-town. 


ea 





CHAPTER XVI 
TWO FRIENDS IN NEED 


The night air, cool and sweet, cleared Bannerton’s 
brain, but as it did so it made all the plainer the hopeless- 
ness of the situation. Where was he at three o’clock in 
the morning to obtain such a sum of money? Before him 
rose recollections of stirring pages of romance, the 
chronicles of a day and age when coaches came rumbling 
down lonely roads, laden with treasures, and guarded 
by faint-hearted lackeys, to fall a prey to some young 
gallant in sore need of quick-earned wealth. His fingers 
clutched at the air as he walked, and he longed to grasp 
a sword, or have the opportunity to take advantage of 
a chance with a levelled pistol. Here he was, in full pos- 
session of secret information that should enable him and 
his friends to triumph in behalf of right over those who 
sought to perpetrate a great wrong, and powerless to 
profit by it. He hurried along toward the gas-lit world 
that he knew was now awake—that fraction of the two 
halves which the poor populate and replenish; the rich 
create, sustain, and destroy. 

At Ben Locksley’s saloon, a place all white and gold, 
blazing with electric lights and flashing glass, arrived 
Bannerton at last. The proprietor came to greet him, 
and, smilingly extending his hand, said: 

“So you have come at last. It wasn’t just the square 
thing to stay away so long, especially after not taking the 
fall shooting with me. But, then, I have no kick coming, 
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for I have kept posted, and I knew you must be working, 
and had ‘cut out’ the grape. But you are just in time. 
There is a canvas-back on the fire now, and it will be up 
in a moment,” 

Locksley was a man who might have passed for less 
than thirty-five. He was well-built, with regular feat- 
ures, a broad but low forehead, and a well-rounded head 
covered with close-cropped, curly hair, streaked with 
grey. His bronzed face contrasted strongly with the 
pale faces of the men at the bar and those of the women 
who sat at tables near by. But the most attractive feat- 
ures of his pleasing personality were a pair of clear blue 
eyes, and a tone of serious, gentlemanly earnestness, 
seemingly out of keeping with the character of the place. 

“T can’t eat, Ben,” said Hugh, dropping into a chair, 
and wiping the sweat from his brow, for he had walked 
at aterrific pace. “ Eat!” he exclaimed, bitterly. “ Ben, 
I would go without eating for forty days to have in my 
hand to-night what I am looking for. I would, so help 
me, God!” 

“You have not been drinking,” said Locksley, giving 
him a keen, searching glance, “and I never knew you 
gambled.” 

“That is the only hope,” exclaimed the younger man, 
springing to his feet, and grasping Locksley by the arm. 
* Ben, loan me a hundred dollars at once. I must have 
it. The only way out is to win the money.” 

“Come right into the office,’ answered Locksley, 
without a moment’s hesitation, at the same time wheel- 
ing about, and leading the way. 

Bannerton followed, a new light in his eyes—the blaz- 
ing, hungry light of the gamester. 

“ Sit down,” said Locksley, motioning Hugh to a seat. 
“ Hugh Bannerton, you have been my friend—one of the 
best friends I ever had. There is $958 in that safe, and 
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more out in the drawer. You can have every cent of it, 
Hugh, and not a scratch of pen between us. Pay when 
you can. There it is; yours, under one condition.” 

“Yes,” said Bannerton, his breath coming fast, “ and 
what condition? Quick, every moment is precious.” 

“The one condition, Hugh,” said Locksley, kindly, 
but firmly, “is that you will promise never to gamble 
again, and that not one cent of this money shall be gam- 
bled. If you stop, it must be now—now!” and he 
brought his clenched hand down on the desk before 
him. 

“ Good God!” cried Bannerton, “ I have not gambled, 
Ben. I never gambled in my life. But I must have 
$20,000 to-night.” 

Locksley fell back in his chair. 

“Twenty thousand dollars to-night!” he exclaimed. 
“ And expect to win it at another man’s game. You are 
crazy, that’s all.” 

“ Ben Locksley,” answered Bannerton, speaking in an 
even tone, “I am sober and sane. Look at me. I tell 
you I must have $20,000 to-night. I can get it to- 
morrow for its intended purpose, but I must have it 
to-night. Let me have that money.” 

“ Hugh Bannerton,” said Locksley, just as cool, and 
speaking in much the same tone, “ if it were anybody else 
but you I would ring for the patrol wagon.” 

“Listen,” cried Hugh, “and then judge if I am not 
sound.” 

Quickly, concisely, wasting no words, he poured out 
the story, for he would have trusted Locksley with his 
life. 

“Tt is a hard proposition, and you are up against it,” 
said Locksley, when Hugh had finished, and sat with his 
head buried in his hands. “ My money is there for you, 
to be used for anything except gambling. For, let me 
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tell you one thing, there is not $20,000 in the combined 
bank-roll of all the gambling houses in this city to-night. 
And if there were, they would not stand to let you win it. 
No, my boy, those things may be all right for a guy like 
Hall Caine to write about, but not for the real thing. I 
have pulled the papers from the box myself.’ 

“Then what is there for me to do?” groaned Ban- 
nerton. | 

“Cut it out. Eat; take a cup of black coffee and go to 
bed. I’ve half a notion to ditch the train that is to take 
the other fellows out to-morrow. I’d do that for you, 
Hugh,” he added, half-laughing, although there was a 
suggestion of tears in his eyes. 

And Bannerton, looking up, believed him. 

“Not that, Ben,” he said, rising, and grasping his 
hands. “ Youare right. It is all up. But, somehow, do 
you know, I can’t give up.” 

He gave a little choking sob, pushed Locksley back 
gently when he would have detained him, and as he 
opened the door and backed out of the room he added: 
“ T’ll walk it off, and then come back.” 

Out into the air he dashed, and Locksley, cool and col- 
lected, with a little genial smile on his face, went back to 
the noisy barroom, which he hated with all the bitterness 
of a man who looked back on an erring course. He 
despised his patrons, who roared at the bar, clinked 
glasses, spent their money, stoutly declared themselves 
gentlemen, and who esteemed themselves admired by 
Locksley. 

“ Hullo, Ben,” cried Tubbett, swaying as he clung to 
the bar-rail, “ we’re going to cut a melon. ‘ The Duke,’ ” 
he added, in a hoarse whisper, which was as audible as if 
he had shouted, “‘ The Duke’ has copped ’em all out. 
I’m going to be an editor. You don’t know what I mean, 
but you’re a good fellow.” 
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“ You won’t take no bad money for a long time, Ben!” 
said Connie Moran, waving a hundred-dollar bill—a 
bill that Locksley noticed was so new that it had been 
folded but once. “Start up the music, and let the real 
president call the roll. Says the President to me to- 
night: ‘Connie, I’ve heard about you, an’ Tom Reed 
ain’t in it with you.’ Say, he had his hand in this mitt, 
and that’s no lie.” And the president of the council held 
out his hand and admired it. 

Now stumbling along with his head down, then with a 
steady and firm tread, Bannerton hurried through the 
streets. Suddenly he came to a full stop and looked 
about him. Again, as one night in the summer, he was 
standing in front of the gloomy old house of Dr. Dussel- 
dorf. Without a moment’s hesitation he walked up the 
steps and gave the signal on the bell, and ringing in his 
ears were the parting words of the strange old man: 

“Should you ever be in trouble, sore in mind, or beset 
by evil influence of any kind, come to me.” 

He had no sooner touched the bell-button than the 
door was opened, and Said Abdul bowed low before him. 
The Oriental indicated by a gesture that Bannerton was 
to enter as quickly as possible, and he stepped in. A 
moment later he stood before the doctor, who remained 
seated, studying him from beneath the heavy grey eye- 
brows, and stroking his long beard. 

“Speak,” he said, at last, for Bannerton stood dat 
before this strange man. “TI have told you to come to 
me if in trouble, and you have come. That you are in 
trouble you have already told me. The drawn features, 
the wrinkles under the eyes, the set mouth, tell me that. 
But I do not know all. There is yet a veil that I have not 
torn aside. Speak, and tell me, that I may judge whether 
I can be of any aid to you.” 

Keyed to a high tension, the absurdity of his call 
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flashed on the mind of Bannerton, and he burst out 
laughing. 

“A very commonplace physical phenomena,” ob- 
served the physician. “Take a seat and calm yourself, 
Do not trouble yourself to apologise,” 

“ Well, the fact is,” said Bannerton, mastering himself, 
“T have made an ass of myself, and have presumed on 
your good-nature by intruding into your privacy. My 
trouble is such that there is little likelihood of your being 
able to help me out of it, and much less probability of 
your doing so. Jt is too much to ask of any man, much 
less to ask of one I have met but once before in my 
life.” 

“T shall be the judge of that,” responded the old man, 
“ Proceed with your tale, and lose no time, for I pre- 
sume from the appearance of your apparel that you have 
been in haste, and have now little time to spare.” 

“Time! ” exclaimed the young man, laughing; “ why, 
I have now centuries before me. The time is past. It is 
too late,” 

“Young man,” said the aged doctor, speaking in a 
sharp tone, “ heed my wish, and tell me what evil fate 
pursues you,” 

“Well, I cannot do less, if you are inclined to know,” 
said Bannerton, after a moment’s thought. “T at least 
owe you some entertainment for having thus broken in 
on you.” 

Again he told the story as he had told it to Locksley. 
The old physician listened with an amused and critical 
attention. 

“T can let you have the money,” he said to Bannerton, 

“What!” cried Bannerton, springing to his feet. 
“When?” 

“ Now,” replied the old man, his keen eyes fastened on 
the face of his guest, 
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“Good God! ” exclaimed Bannerton, his face blanch- 
ing, and his limbs growing so weak that he sank back 
into the chair. “Is this alla dream?” 

“Listen,” said the old man, “ It is improbable, it is 
absurd on the face of it, but itis so, These are the things 
that are so. You shall have now {rom my hands in this 
room the sum of $20,000 as a loan from me to you if you 
answer me one question as I wish it to be answered. 
What security will you give, what oath will you take to 
bind you to repay?” 

“T give you my word of honour,” cried Bannerton. 

“Tt is the right answer,” said the old man, with a 
pleased expression on his face. 

He clapped his hands together, and Said Abdul stood 
before them. He spoke a few words in a language 
strange to the young man, and the servant disappeared, 
only to return in an instant bearing a packet in his hand. 
This he presented to Dr. Dusseldorf, who in turn passed 
it to Bannerton. 

“Open it,” he said, “and count.” 

With trembling hands Bannerton tore the packet open 
and beheld a roll of bank-bills, He ran them over, and 
found $21,000. 

“There is a thousand over,” he said, looking up. 

“There is,” assented the physician. “ But it will be as 
easy to return one sum as the other. Now, do your part, 
for I have done mine. And remember, what has passed 
between us to-night is a secret that is mine alone, and 
one that you have no right to disclose until I release 
you.” 

“My word of honour,” cried Bannerton, as he dashed 
from the room. 

“He must move swiftly, Abdul,” said the doctor, ad- 
dressing his servant. ‘‘ Sixty miles in four hours is faster 
than ever one of your runners covered ground.” 
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“It is true,” replied Abdul, bowing low, “ but the turn- 
ing wheel is not so sure as the foot.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “ it is not so sure.” 

“Strange and improbable are the words ever in his 
mind now,” muttered the old man, as he resumed his 
seat and renewed his study of the volume that he had 
laid aside on the entrance of the young man. “ He would 
be thrown into an asylum instead of a jail if the money 
were found on him and I were to deny his explanation. 
And yet, a mere handful of men rule and rob a multitude 
each day before our eyes, and ’tis not even strange in 
the eyes of men. And few will believe it.” 

Locksley was standing in front of his place as Banner- 
ton turned the corner and dashed up to him. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, “haven’t you stopped 
running yet?” 

“ Ben,” cried Bannerton, seizing him by the shoulders, - 
“ Ben, old boy, I have got it, and I am going to win out. 
Come into the office with me. But hold on. First order 
a cup of coffee. Your wheel is here. I want to borrow 
it. You know what I want it for—a little spin of sixty 
miles, and more at the end than any man has ridden for 
in many a day.” 

“The coffee part is the first sensible thing I have 
heard out of you to-night,’ replied Locksley, grimly. 
“T believe you are crazy, but the coffee angle is sound- 
headed enough. Go into the office, and I will order 
it.” 

Locksley joined Bannerton in the office a moment 
later, and found him busily counting the treasure. 

“ Holy smoke!” he exclaimed, starting back, “ what a 
bundle! Where did you get it?” 

“Never mind,” answered Hugh, “I have it, and that 
is all there is to it.” 

“ Hugh,” said Locksley, laying his hand on his friend’s 
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shoulder, and looking him in the eye, “ this is too much 
money for a man to have come by honestly at this time 
in the morning. Have you the combination of the city 
safes? If I thought that you had come by this wrongly, I 
would take it away from you now. You shall not go 
wrong if I can prevent it. You have taken some des- 
perate chance. Was that all straight goods about the 
stock and the ride you intend to take?” 

“On my honour, it is the truth, Ben,” replied Banner- 
ton, “ and ‘ 

“That’s enough,” cried Locksley. “ Here,” he cried, 
pushing his head out of the door, “rush that coffee 
along, and get out my wheel. There is no time to 
lose.” 

Five minutes later Bannerton rode down the street, 
and, turning the corner, straightened out for his long 
ride. It was a clear, cool morning, and as he passed the 
city hall the great bell tolled off the hour. There was 
no small task before him, but a great load was off his 
mind, and a feeling of exultation filled his breast. He 
drew the fresh air into his lungs in deep draughts; his 
feet pressed the pedals with a strength that he curbed 
lest he tear them from the crank-bars, and the full 
sense of his young vigour and mental exaltation made 
him tingle from head to foot. Sixty miles in four 
hours. He almost wished it were six hundred. He 
felt as if he could ride round the earth on such an er- 
rand as this. 

Through the streets of the city he wheeled at a pace 
that made the straggling workmen gaze at him in sleepy 
astonishment, and was soon in the suburbs. Then came 
the dirt roads of the outskirts, and soon he was out in 
the country, with the smoky haze of the city behind him. 
Unconsciously he set a pace that carried him over the 
ground at a speed that would have killed the best of 
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road-horses. But the lust for exertion was in him, and 
he ground away at the pedals, not deigning to think of 
such a thing as fatigue. As he sped along his mind was 
busy. He thought of the great trouble impending, of 
the many complications, of Bidwell’s talent for intrigue, 
and the vast machinery that he would soon set in motion, 
and of his rage when he discovered that “ The Watch- 
man” had slipped out of his grasp. He thought of the 
factor he now was, riding to get control of the only me- 
dium by which the public could be warned of the plot 
against it, and he threw his head back and laughed. 
Suddenly a quick jerk of the front wheel warned him of 
a danger he had not thought of. The front wheel had 
struck a small stone. Suppose he were to puncture a 
tire, or take a hard fall? Suppose the wheel should 
buckle, or a crank-hanger break? The thought sent a 
cold chill down his back, and he began to ride more care- 
fully, keeping a sharp look-out ahead. He came to a vil- 
lage and stopped at the town pump. He knew he had 
come twenty miles from the city, and his watch told him 
he had been gone just an hour. The pace was too fast, 
and he resolved to reserve his strength, for the exertion 
was beginning to tell on him, with his loss of sleep, and 
the previous night’s excitement. An hour and ten min- 
utes later he had covered another twenty miles. 

“Only twenty miles more,” he said to himself, and 
already he saw himself in the bank, counting out the 
money, and taking the coveted stock, that meant so 
much to so many people. He swung round a curve ina 
country road, caught one horrified flash of a fallen limb, 
and the next instant was tearing up dirt and gravel with 
his face. For a moment he lay motionless, stunned 
mentally by the horror of the disaster rather than injured 
physically. Then he sprang up and looked about him. 
Back in the branches was his wheel. He rushed to it 
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and dragged it away, as if the motionless wood were a 
monster. One glance told him all, and a great sickness 
came over him, making him so weak that he staggered to 
the roadside and sank to the ground. 

“My God!” he moaned, with his face in his hands. 
“What have I done to deserve this? Only twenty miles 
away, and everything lost now.” 

Again he got on his feet, and started to run, but a 
sharp twinge in one of his ankles caused him to flinch, 
and he threw himself on the roadside, face downward. 
Then black despair overwhelmed him, and he gave up 
the fight. 

“Well, I swear, if that ain’t the darnest way to treat 
a borrowed wheel! ” 

Bannerton started up at the words to see before him 
in the roadway Ben Locksley, leaning on another bi- 
cycle, and grimly surveying the wreck. 

“Ben!” he cried, rushing toward him with out- 
stretched arms. ‘“ Ben Locksley! ” 

He could say no more, but threw his arms about his 
friend, and burst into tears. 

“ There, there,” said Locksley, trying to shake himself 
free. “ You are all right, and that is the main thing. 
You will get there on time, after all.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Bannerton, pulling himself to- 
gether and brushing the tears from his eyes; “I will 
get there on time, but I owe it all to you. How can I 
ever repay you?” 

“Don’t say anything like that to me,” said Locksley, 
in a grieved tone. “It ain’t right. You just climb 
aboard now, and peg along a little more carefully. Re- 
member I won’t be following you with another ambu- 
lance. I thought you would just about do this very same 
thing, so I concluded I needed some exercise. Your 
face ain’t pretty now, but the rest of you seems all right, 
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and it’s legs, and not faces, that win in some games, as 
the ballet girl told me once.” 

Bannerton needed no second invitation, and, conceal- 
ing the pain his wrenched ankle gave him, he mounted 
and rode away. 

“ How can he repay me?” repeated Locksley to him- 
self, as he produced a cigar and seated himself by the 
roadside. “I guess he ain’t done nothing for me. No; 
I guess not. It ain’t much to get a fellow like me to quit 
drinking. And I guess I have lost money doing it, too.” 

He blew a cloud of smoke from his lips and laughed. 

“No; he ain’t done nothing for me, I guess—him and 
I together. Well, it’s soothing to know that there are a 
few on the square. But they ain’t popular,” he added, 
with another laugh. 

“ By the holy mackinaw! ” he suddenly exclaimed, “I 
believe I can fix that wheel so it will run.” 

And he did, after an hour’s work, and rode into 
Malden on it. 

“I want to see the president of the bank,” said Ban- 
nerton, peering through the wicker grating that was sup- 
posed to protect the pale young man who acted as teller 
for the Malden bank. 

The teller began drumming on the counter in front of 
him, as if he were playing a piano, all the while wonder- 
ing if the stranger would shoot him in the, back if he 
went into the vault for the big revolver that was hid 
snugly away in a pigeon-hole, where it could not possibly 
go off and shoot somebody. | 

“TI am not a bank robber,” said Bannerton, smiling. 
“I have merely had a bad fall on the road, and I have im- 
portant business with the president. I carry this instead 
of a revolver.” 

He drew forth the packet of bank-notes and flared 
them before the teller. The effect was magical. 
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“ Right back here,” he said, slipping off his stool, smil- 
ing and obsequious. “ He is at leisure now.” 

Bannerton followed back, and was ushered into the 
presence of the Hon. Hiram Stubbitt, member of the 
legislature, and president of the Malden bank. 

“You have a block of stock in ‘ The Watchman,’ ” be- 
gan Bannerton, bluntly, when the teller had bowed him- 
self out. “I understand it is for sale.” 

Stubbitt was a wiry, dried-up little man, with fuzzy 
chin whiskers, and the bright eyes of a money man. 

“It has not been on the market very long,” he an- 
swered, cautiously. 

“No,” assented Bannerton, “just about eight min- 
utes, if your clock is right. But it is on the market now, 
and I wish to buy it.” 

“The terms are cash,” said the banker. ‘“ It is a valu- 
able property. Whom do you represent? ” 

“If the terms are cash, I cannot see what importance 
that can have in the transaction,” answered Bannerton. 
“What is the price? ” 

The banker figured for a minute on a tiny scrap of 
paper that had been used on one side. It was to gain 
time while he was thinking. 

“It can be bought by you for $20,300,” he said, with- 
out looking up from the paper. 

“And why the $300?” asked the young man. “I un- 
derstood the price was $20,000 flat.” 

“It was,” replied the banker, “ but you appear to want 
it pretty badly. I have taken that chance. Some one 
might offer me more before long.” 

“Can I have it for that figure?” asked Bannerton. 
“ Can I have it in hand now? ” 

“Yes,” replied the banker, “ if the money is paid over 
now.” 

“It is a bargain,” said Hugh, reaching in his pocket 
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and bringing forth the money. ‘‘ Produce the stock, and 
write me a receipt.” 

The banker withdrew from the room and presently re- 
turned with the stock. 

“To whom shall I make the receipt? ” he asked. 

“I prefer to have no name mentioned. It is a matter 
between us. You take the money, and I take the stock. 
Endorse it in blank. There is no need for names, and I 
would prefer that it should remain a professional secret 
to the extent of your forgetting even what I look like 
and how it was sold.” 

““A secret is never so well guarded as when it is 
protected by another secret,” said the banker, in a 
low tone. 

“Your receipt will read for $20,000 flat, but you pay 
the agreed price.” 

“It is a bargain,” said Bannerton. 

Half an hour later the Hon. Hiram Stubbitt was bland 
and suave before two men who raved and stamped about 
his little office. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, at last, “ pears to me I’m the 
one that ought to be doin’ some of the kickin’, You 
come and offer me $30,000 for something I’ve just sold 
for $20,000, though tain’t probable you’d a-pushed it on 
me if I hadn’t already sold it. One way I ain’t lost noth- 
ing, but another way I’m out just $10,000. Why didn’t 
you tell me you was comin’, I reckon somebody told 
something to somebody.” 

“Yes,” cried one of the men, ripping out a string of 
oaths, “ somebody told, and there will be hell to pay.” 

“Well,” said Stubbitt, dryly, “I got what was coming 
to me, and I rockon I ain’t in on that last account.” 

“JT don’t know about that, Stubbitt,’”’ retorted the man, 
“ you and I have done business before.” 

“Yes,” returned the banker, his chin whiskers brist- 
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ling, “and I'll have you understand, Bill Stalker, we’ll 
do business on something besides promissory notes writ- 
ten in wind next session. And now you'll just get right 
out of here, or Ill call the town marshal. I’ll have you 
understand this ain’t no place for takin’ the name of the 
Lord in vain.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE ; 


The discovery that the essential block of stock had 
been sold by the Malden bank carried consternation into 
the two wings of “ Watchman ” stockholders. The whole 
game was uncovered, and Elliotson, his associates aware 
of the plot by which Bidwell and his street railway follow- 
ing sought to gain control, believed this had been accom- 
plished. For with this stock the opposition would have 
been in command, officering the company, and dictat- 
ing the policy of the paper. Shuttle jabbered and sput- 
tered, pointing out what would have been done, and re- 
peating it over and over again when not bewailing the 
misfortune. Elliotson, however, was made of better 
stuff, and took the matter philosophically. 

“They have control, and that is all there is to it,” he 
said. “ We have lost, and they have won, by being alert, 
and through the treachery of some of the men we 
trusted. Let them run it now.” 

“But cannot we compromise?” asked Shuttle. “I 
have seen a good deal of Mr. Bidwell of late, and he ap- 
pears to be very reasonable. Would it not be wel! to 
make some sort of a compromise? ” 

“Mr. Shuttle,” said Elliotson, “the only kind of a 
compromise you could make with Henry Bidwell when 
he is master is the same sort of a compromise a naked 
babe might make with an alligator. No. We will hold 
the annual meeting, and let them vote the stock they 
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hold as if nothing had happened. We will say nothing 
about what has taken place unless they bring it up. The 
less you have to do with the matter the better it will be 
for you,” he added. ‘“ We may hold you in place.” 

“I would be loyal to the paper, no matter who con- 
trolled,” said the paper man, fervently. 

“That is right,” said Elliotson. ‘Our primary duty 
to the other stockholders is to make money for them.” 

With Bidwell, Sprogel, and Ledlow it was a different 
matter. The failure to obtain this particular piece of 
stock was a crushing blow. It was a blow that caused 
the banker to give up in hopeless despair, with all the 
anguish of a miser deprived of a part of his hoard, and it 
even dazed Bidwell for a moment. As for Sprogel, he 
merely reddened a trifle, and then turned to see what 
would be Bidwell’s resolution. 

The three men were together when Bidwell opened 
the telegram that brought word that the stock had been 
sold. For a moment he was unable to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said at last, his voice betraying little 
of his agitation, “we have met with a slight repulse. 
Some plans will have to be rearranged. The Malden 
stock has been bought by some one else.” 

The gaunt form of the banker became limp, his eyes 
rolled with an agonising look from one to the other of 
his companions, and speech failed him utterly. 

“Well,” said Sprogel, after a long period of silence, 
“we are up against something. What do we do, Henry?” 

Bidwell knit his brows, and made no answer, but the 
banker found his tongue. 

“Do!” he exclaimed. “Why, we are done. What 
can we do? You have got me into a trap. The whole 
scheme must fall. How can we face ‘The Watchman’ 
with such an ordinance as we have drawn? We must 
compromise, and save ourselves if possible.” 
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“T don’t like compromises,” growled Sprogel; “I 
would rather go through to a finish. A compromise is 
where you give up a chance to win in order to get only 
half-licked.” 

“It looks bad,” said Bidwell, at last. “ We might un- 
load, but—but 44 

“ But what? ” queried the banker, nervously. 

Bidwell did not answer, but was again lost in thought. 
He was running over in his mind the magnificent prepa- 
rations he had made for the battle. He thought of the 
hardy phalanx of spoilsmen retained and tied, hand and 
foot, to Sprogel; of others in the council, about whom 
he had woven a political web; of others, weak, even if 
honest, whom he would swing into line by the power 
of the business world. Of these latter, it was true, he 
was no longer sure by reason of the loss of the news- 
paper. There was the only menace, after all, and it might 
be offset. But he had the other papers! It was a fair 
fight, one against the other, and back of it all, on his side, 
was the great force of selfish interest he had organised. 
He could trick these men, the men of the business world, 
into line, before “ The Watchman” would come out in 
‘its full opposition to the ordinance. This last came to 
him like an inspiration. He sprang up, and exclaimed: 

“ But we can win if we go through. What does ‘ The 
Watchman ’ amount to, after all? It will dodge and feel 
along at first. .Before it is ready we can commit the best 
element of this city to our cause. Perhaps we are better 
off without its support. It has lost oftener than it has 
won.” 

“ They will expose us in the end,” groaned the banker, 
for he alone felt the pangs of a man who esteems him- 
self engaged in a bad cause. 

“ Expose us! ” exclaimed Bidwell. ‘“ What are we do- 
ing that any other business man in this city would not 
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do if he had a chance? Weare making money, and mak- 
ing it strictly within the law. We are ending this strife, 
and we are giving permanency to one of the solid insti- 
tutions of the city.” 

“You don’t mean Ledlow’s bank, do you?” broke in 
Sprogel, with a heavy, rumbling laugh, that grated on 
the nerves of the banker like the filing of a saw. 

“What do you say, Herman?” cried Bidwell, suddenly 
turning on the millionaire, and ignoring his heavy flip- 
pancy. ‘“ Say the word, and I stand by your decision.” 

“TI stand by what you say, Henry,” returned the big 
man, “ but I don’t like to back up.” 

“Nor do I,” cried Bidwell. ‘“ We will go ahead, and 
we Shall win. Of that I am sure.” 

Sprogel leaned over the table and extended his hand, 
with a peculiar motion, very much like the flutter of a 
fish’s fin. 

“ Shake,” he said; “ there’s nothing more to it.” 

The banker smiled feebly, and made haste to declare 
that he was also in. He was, too, for there was no way 
for him to back out and save his money. 

“The word must be given at once,” said Bidwell. 
“There is no time to lose. We must have the ordinance 
introduced before the committee, and then begin the 
work of building about it. Your men in the council will 
stick, Herman, because there is no money on the other 
side. But there are others who will have to be worked 
upon night and day. Did you give that insurance to 
young Daubray? No? Good! Hold it back and deal 
him off small slices at a time. There is another man in 
the council to whom the most attractive policy is the 
one with the revenue stamps on it. I would not have 
needed him if we had ‘The Watchman,’ but now I must 
draw him over. These details, however, can be discussed 
later on. Ledlow,” he said, turning to the thin and 
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narrow banker, “we are in for a good fight, but we are 
going to win. I never made a mistake yet. I will make 
you more money than you could have made in the bank- 
ing business in a hundred years as Elliotson runs his 
bank.” 

“Yes,” said Sprogel, before the banker could reply, 
“ but Ledlow doesn’t run his bank that way, either.” 

“T hope you are right, Henry,” said Ledlow, the first 
look of fright still lingering on his face, “and perhaps 
youare. At any rate, you can depend upon me to do my 
best.” 

“ Henry,” said Sprogel, chuckling, as they went up the 
street, “ you remember that favourite saying of old Him- 
mell—‘ throw a sausage to catch a ham?’ Well, it strikes 
me you coppered it. You saved a wienerwurst, and lost 
a whole slaughter-house. You should have paid the 
double price asked for the Rodley stock. When you 
want a thing, Henry, get it, and damn the cost.” 

“ Herman,” returned Bidwell, “ there is just one thing 
I want besides pulling off this job.” 

“The earth?” 

“No,” said the politician, fiercely, “ but it is to know 
the name of the man who betrayed the fact that we were 
after that Malden stock. I will grind him to pieces.” 

“T’ll help ruin his business,” put in the millionaire. 

The decision of Bidwell to go ahead at once brought 
about great activity in circles over which he held sway. 
The aldermen on the judiciary committee were rounded 
up and coached by the lawyers in the employ of the com- 
pany, the city attorney was consulted often, and was 
early and late in session with Bidwell and lawyers of a 
higher grade than those thrown in contact with the mem- 
bers of the aldermanic committee. The genial Sprogel 
“bought ” more often than usual, and there was a spirit 
of eager expectation among his followers, much the same 
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as is shown by soldiers on the eve of a move to the front. 
As Connie Moran expressed it, “ Something was coming 
off.” Reporters and politicians, bartenders and guzzlers 
—in fact, all who were “ wise,” knew something was in 
the air, and had a shrewd suspicion what it was. But the 
great mass saw nothing, heard nothing, was dumb and 
dense. 

No man ever stood more proudly or felt a keener thrill 
of honest pleasure than did Hugh Bannerton when he 
stood before Mrs. Warrington and placed “ The Watch- 
man ”’ stock in her hands. For a moment she was speech- 
less. Then she threw her arms about his neck and kissed 
him, crying: “ Hugh, Hugh, my own brave Hugh!” 
He half drew back, with a questioning look in his eyes. 

“No, not yet,” she said, as if divining his thoughts; 
“not yet, Hugh.” 

“ But tell me,” she cried, “ tell me at once. How did 
you get it? Sit down, for you look scarcely able to 
stand. And your face is cut and bruised. Did you fight 
for it, Hugh? Here, Annette! Martin! Bring a glass of 
wine for Mr. Bannerton at once.” 

“ Coffee,” said Hugh. ‘I never drink when I am in 
training, and I am in training now.” 

“ Well, we will not quarrel about that,” she said, gaz- 
ing fondly in his face; “but be seated, and tell me all 
about it.” 

They sat together while Hugh told the whole story 
of the night’s adventure and its successful outcome. 

“Strange, and almost incredible,” she said, reverting 
to that portion of the narrative dealing with the unknown 
friend who had furnished the money, for Hugh kept back 
the name, “and yet, Hugh, I have felt something of that 
indefinable influence which your friend seems to have 
fathomed—that something that tells us things we cannot 
quite understand, and which we neither hear nor see.” 
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“Well,” said Hugh, “ he knows, and I know, and that 
he has loaned me $20,000, a sum never before so freely 
parted with in this city, ll warrant.” 

“You are right to get back to business, Hugh, for 
such a debt must be promptly paid. Come down-town 
with me, and I will give you the money. Return the 
money to the friend, whom your promise keeps me 
from knowing, and tell him there is one woman who 
will ever bless his memory, though she may never see 
his face.” : 

“And the stock,” suggested Hugh; “ should that not 
be entered on the books of ‘The Watchman’ com- 
pany?” 

“ For the present it is exactly as I wish it to be. With 
this out, the present officers retain control. It is in 
blank now, and blank it shall remain until the time when 
I shall write in the name I wish to see on it. Keep your 
own counsel, Hugh, and we will wait and watch a bit. 
Now, tell me all about it again,” she said, in a changed 
tone, het eyes lighting up, “ about the ride, and your fall, 
and the rescue by the man who knew you well enough 
to follow you up. You have the faculty of making 
staunch friends, Hugh, so be ever true and steadfast 
yourself.” 

After a week had elapsed, Edith came to see Mrs. War- 
rington one afternoon, much troubled. 

“ T do not know what to make of uncle,” she said, “ and 
I believe you should talk to him. Five days ago he came 
home one afternoon, and said: ‘ Edith, I am in New 
York.’ That evening I saw by the paper he had gone 
East for a business trip, and I understood he wished it 
thought he was out of the city. But I was not prepared 
for what has followed. I have seen him only twice since, 
once when he came into the house in the morning early, 
and once when he came down to use the telephone. He 
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was so haggard and white that he actually frightened me. 
The worst of it is, I do not believe he has slept a wink 
during the whole time. The light in his room burns all 
night, and I can hear him moving about and talking to 
himself. What can we do?” 

“My dear,” answered Mrs. Warrington, “ the quicker 
you learn to expect almost anything from your uncle, 
the easier it will be for your peace of mind. He is a 
strange man. I have known him many years, and am 
more bewildered now than when I first began to take an 
interest in his actions. He has some work in hand, and 
no power on earth can break him from his purpose.” 

“But he may die,” pleaded the girl, “ and—and—he 
has always been kind to me.” 

“Men like your uncle do not die that way, Edith,” re- 
plied the elder woman. “ They may burn and shrivel up, 
but they do not die. He will emerge, when he has com- 
pleted the task which he has set for himself, shattered 
and weak, perhaps, but alive; yes, very much alive.” 

“Tt is the street railway matter; I know it is,” said 
Edith. “I wish there were no such thing in the world 
as money,” she added, bitterly. 

“ A very foolish wish, my dear,” said Mrs. Warrington, 
chidingly. “It is the source of good, as well as of evil. 
Your uncle has a vast project in hand, and he gives him- 
self up to it now, heart and soul. Yes; heart, body, and 
soul. But he will pay the price willingly, to make a 
million dollars. And, after all, the money may some day 
return good for evil, be scattered far and wide, to fill the 
hands of thrift and honest toil.” 

“ Aunt Warrington,” said Edith, solemnly, as if telling 
a great secret, “excepting uncle, do you know, I cannot 
like very rich men. They all seem alike, shallow or 
selfish.” 

“ Mr. Hannum is rich, and yet, from what I have heard, 
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you seem to find him quite interesting,” returned Mrs. 
Warrington, quietly. 

“ How unkind of you,” answered the girl, her cheeks 
taking ona flush. “ The world is full of people who talk, 
who are full of misinterpretation, who wink at each other 
and wag their heads if two people exchange a few words. 
It is society. Mr. Hannum is not spoiled yet. He is 
more like—like “4 ‘ 

She stopped, and flushed again, until her face was 
crimson. 

“ More like Hugh,” said Mrs. Warrington. “ Edith, 
you have brought to mind something that I have wished 
to speak to you about. Have you and Hugh quarrelled? ” 

“Why, no, indeed,” answered the girl, throwing her 
head back, while her eyes flashed. “ What a question to 
ask! How could we quarrel, if we had a mind to? I 
have not seen him since the night of the lawn party. He 
disappeared as if he had gone to Europe. He hid himself 
away and avoided everybody, even Mr. Hannum, who is 
his staunch friend. He refused all invitations to go out; 
he dodged by people in the street; he sulked, and then 
went off for the fall hunting without ever a word to me. 
He did that, and you ask me if we have quarrelled.” 

She had spoken with rising heat, and, catching her 
breath, she continued, speaking rapidly, and with trem- 
bling lips: 

“What had I done to him? Why should he show his 
resentment against me? We had been friends for years, 
almost brother and sister, and because I chose to do as 
women do for just one evening—you called me a woman 
yourself, you know you did—he flares up, and—and— 
treats me shamefully.” 

“Why, what has he done?” asked Mrs. Warrington. 
“Tell me what he has done, my dear, that another man 
would not have done in his place?” 
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“In his place!” cried Edith. ‘Oh, Aunt Warring- 
ton, you knew and understood. Why should he be so 
blind? Why could he not see it all? What was I to 
do, with that detestable Sprogel forced upon me by my 
uncle? What am I to do now? What have I done for 
weeks, but to ask the question, over and over, to my- 
self? And then to turn round and upbraid me at the first 
opportunity! What right has he to call me to account?” 

“So you did quarrel, after all?” said Mrs. Warrington. 

“No,” cried Edith, “ but he wrote me a letter that I 
could not answer. It was cruel; it was cowardly, on his 
part. How could he expect me to know? Why, he said 
he did not know himself until that night! ” 

“ And you, Edith,” said Mrs. Warrington, slipping an 
arm about the trembling girl; “ you did not know until 
you received his foolish letter.” 

Her only answer was to put her head on her aunt’s 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Warrington, stroking the 
bowed head, “ there, there, I know you love him.” 

“T don’t. I hate him!” sobbed Edith. 

Mrs. Warrington led the girl to a seat, and there, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, they sat together while the girl 
poured out her heart to the one true, womanly friend she 
had in the world. 

“How can I tell Hugh that I do not love him?” she 
said at the last. “And I can never tell him that I do 
love him. No; it is too late now.” 

She sprang up, and her mood changed in an instant. 

“TI am a woman at last!” she exclaimed, defiantly. 
“A woman of the world. Why shouldn’t I marry a man 
who is rich, dull, and good-natured? What would half 
the girls in the city give for the chance! ” 

“ Edith,” said Mrs. Warrington, with deep displeasure 
in her tone, “the love of an honest man is something 
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more precious than gold or silver. The woman who 
throws it aside in youth carries a heavy burden for the 
rest of her life.” 

“Yes,” returned Miss Edith, “but one cannot cast 
aside what one does not possess. But I do not wish to 
give you pain. It has all been very foolish, this talk of 
love. I have charge of a business establishment, and I 
must be hurrying back. If there is nothing to do for my 
uncle now, I must at least be ready to greet him when 
he reappears after this tussle with the Money Devil. 
There, don’t be shocked. Remember the books that 
Hugh and I read together. It is affectation to pretend to 
know too little. Oh, dear, I can see it in your face. 
When I was a girl, you wished me a woman, and now 
that I am grown a woman of the world, you wish me 
the girl again.” 

On the way home in her carriage she cried a little, and 
then, drying her eyes, she attacked a loose thread in one 
of her gloves so vigorously that she soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing a gaping seam. It was very much the 
same as when a man hurls a pet pipe to the floor, or 
breaks a cane. It was some relief. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


The presentation of the company’s ordinance in the 
common council had not caused the stir Bannerton an- 
ticipated. Bidwell had been at great pains to prepare a 
copy for Shuttle in advance, and along with it went an 
interview in which Bidwell explained that the ordinance 
was merely submitted to the council as the company’s 
idea of what it would like. Of course, the wily manipu- 
lator said, it was open to many modifications. With this 
end in view, he asked a dispassionate discussion, and 
added that suggestions from citizens would be thankfully 
received by both the company and the members of the 
aldermanic committee. The salient features of the ordi- 
nance were provisions for an extension of the franchise 
for fifty years, the establishment of a five-cent cash fare, 
for which, as a part of the whole contract, the company 
was to sell commutation tickets at the rate of six fares 
for twenty-five cents. But the main advantage, he ar- 
gued, consisted in the fact that the passage of the ordi- 
nance would settle the matter for a long period, and do 
away with the strife that was doing so much harm to the 
city, in the eyes of great capitalists. He asked the busi- 
ness element to give it careful consideration, and closed 
by saying that he would be content to place the matter 
in the hands of the manufacturers and merchants. 

Resigned to the belief that Bidwell had secured con- 
trol of the majority of the stock by buying the block 
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held by the Malden bank, Elliotson was inclined not to 
interfere in whatever course Shuttle might choose to 
take, although he frankly told the editor that he thought 
the ordinance the most daring and vicious piece of mu- 
nicipal legislation he had ever seen or read of. Now, 
while Shuttle believed Bidwell controlled the stock, he 
was not so certain but that another shift might not place 
it back in Elliotson’s hands. So he decided upon a course 
of careful trimming, which he called “ being fair.” The 
ordinance was therefore duly promulgated, with all the 
contributory advertising that Bidwell chose to work in 
with it. This was followed by several wishy-washy edi- 
torials, in which “ The Watchman ” urged all parties to 
be fair with each other, asked the people to listen to the 
company, and urged the company to abide by the de- 
mands of the public and to respect its rights. “The 
Spinning Wheel” and “ The Daybook,” held back by 
Bidwell from open advocacy of the ordinance, worked 
along the same lines, while the little “ Harpoon,” ap- 
proached on a political lead by Mayor Thorn, was 
shrewdly silent. 

Bidwell contrived to see a great deal of Shuttle, whom 
he commended for his upright and honourable treatment 
of the company. ‘ Of course, we had to make the ordi- 
nance pretty strong at the beginning,” he said, “ because 
the sandbaggers and the demagogues in the council will 
be after us. We must put ourselves in a position at the 
outset where we can gradually recede and make conces- 
sions to effect a compromise. We must protect the in- 
nocent purchasers of our stock, you know.” 

But Shuttle did not lack information as to the actual 
state of affairs. The city hall reporter told him the ordi- 
nance was slated to go through as it stood, and was given 
a lecture; the political man came in with the same story, 
and was promptly rebuked for going outside of his field 
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of endeavour. To this he demurred, claiming it was all 
politics, and nothing else. 

“ Nothing of the kind, nothing of the kind,” cried the 
irate editor. “ You fellows all see politics whenever Bid- 
well does anything. He is a business man, and this is a 
business proposition.” 

Bannerton, acting under instructions from Mrs. War- 
rington, in whose judgment he had every confidence, 
had gone back to his routine work and diversion. He 
stuck to his office, reading much while there, and saw 
a great deal of Hannum and the artist in the evenings, | 
the three meeting in the bachelor quarters of Hannum. 
But he still refused to go out in society, was morose and 
silent at times, and laughed at Hannum, who was now 
the society man of the trio. There were many long dis- 
cussions on the ordinance, in which the artist took no 
part, and Hannum held to the opinion that the measure 
could not pass, and, if it did, the courts would never sus- 
tain it. However, he said, it was nobody’s business in 
particular if it did, and he warmly commended Banner- 
ton for having taken his advice and kept out of the squab- 
ble, in which he could find neither profit nor honour. 

Bannerton longed to ask of Edith, but, by some un- 
spoken understanding, her name was never mentioned 
between them, each waiting for the other to speak first, 
Hannum saw her frequently at the functions he attended, 
and on several occasions he had been her escort. She 
had suddenly become one of the brightest young women 
in the social circle, and Bannerton heard some of her 
clever sayings quoted on several occasions by young 
men of the smart set. 

Thus two months dragged by. On the surface there 
was little to be seen, but Henry Bidwell was hard at 
work, burrowing and laying wires, reaching out here and 
there making connections, and steadily advancing 
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along the lines so carefully mapped out by him. Gradu- 
ally the public tired of the puttering objections of “ The 
Watchman ”’; a feeling of security overcame the oppo- 
nents of the ordinance, and it became a prevailing senti- 
ment that it would never be passed by the council. It 
was the echo of “ The Watchman’s” policy of puerile | 
opposition. 

Suddenly, one day, there came a broadside in “ The 
Spinning Wheel” that, in a measure, opened Shuttle’s 
eyes. It was in the shape of a solid page of carefully- 
worded interviews with the leading business men of the 
city, in which they were nearly all committed, either by 
inference or directly, for the ordinance. The general 
sentiment thus manufactured, for manufactured it was, 
by special interviewers hired by Bidwell, was that any- 
thing was preferable to continued strife, and that a per- 
manent settlement of the fare question and franchise 
problems would be for the best interests of the city. 

Shuttle hurried to see Bidwell. 

“What does this mean? What does this mean? What? 
What? Are you trying to get support for the ordinance 
you have submitted to the council? ” he demanded. 

“The business men of the city seem to think pretty 
well of it,” replied Bidwell, complacently spreading the 
page of interviews out in front of him. “ If they are sat- 
isfied, the men who make the city, who pay the taxes, 
and employ thousands, why should you object?” 

“ They do not understand it,” returned Shuttle, firmly. 
“These interviews are given by men who either do not 
know what they are talking about, or who are afraid to 
say anything else. They were obtained by one of your 
men.” | 

“ He used to work under you,” replied Bidwell, dryly. 
“ He learned how to do this work under your instruc- 
tions.” \ | 
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“He was a newspaper man then,” retorted Shuttle. 
“ He is a politician now, in your employ. I can send re- 
porters out and get exactly the opposite statements from 
the same men.” 

“ Not for publication,” said Bidwell, with a triumphant 
twinkle in his eyes. “ That is where I got ahead of you. 
You might find men who would tell your reporters that 
they do not favour our ordinance, and that they believe 
we should not get an extension of franchise, or have our 
rates of fare established for more than a period of five 
years. But they would not stand for it in print.” 

“They have been tricked into placing themselves in 
this position,” fumed Shuttle. 

“Possibly,” said Bidwell, “and others have been 
forced. Make it at its worst. What of it?” 

“You are making a mistake,” said the editor. “The 
people will not stand such an imposition. Why, the fare 
in other cities may be three cents, two cents, or less, in 
twenty years.” 

“That is what we are looking out for,” returned Bid- 
well. “It depends entirely upon the point of view. We 
are not paying car fares. We are collecting them.” 

“You are making a mistake. You are making a great 
mistake,” -sputtered the editor, nervously, shaking his 
head. 

“ Look here, Shuttle,” said Bidwell, “ you have told me 
that on several occasions, and I have never before made 
any reply to it. Look at me now, and then look back and 
see where I was thirteen years ago. Does the record 
show that I have made many mistakes? Now, it strikes 
me that you are the man who has made mistakes. What 
has it profited you to oppose me as you have done every 
now and then during that period? What is this to you 
now? Why not come over with us, and make a legiti- 
mate profit? There is stock to be bought that will be 
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increased a hundred-fold if this ordinance is passed. Be 
fair and reasonable in this matter, and you will make 
good dividends.” 

“I am fair and reasonable,” declared Shuttle, his eyes 
flashing, “and I do not have to be bribed to be so, Mr. 
Bidwell. I do not have to be bribed. What? What?” 

“ Bribery is an ugly word, Mr. Shuttle,” said Bidwell, 
in a menacing tone. “I should dislike very much, for 
your sake, to have to tell any one that I tried to bribe 
you.” 

“What is the use of all this pretence?” cried Shuttle. 
“Why do you not ask for my resignation at once. You 
can have it now. What is the use of playing with me, 
Mr. Bidwell? ” 

“T do not quite understand you,” observed Bidwell, 
quietly. 

“Oh, of course not,” sneered Shuttle. “ Do you think 
Iama fool? Do you imagine that we do not know that 
you control the stock? Who got the Malden stock, if 
you did not?” 

“Humph,” said Bidwell, with a little shrug of his 
shoulders, “some one has been talking too much.” 

“Very little goes on that I do not find out,” continued 
Shuttle, shaking his head, decisively. “ Now, what is the 
use of beating about the bush? You want me to support 
this ordinance. I decline to allow the paper to take such 
a stand as long as I am at its head. You can have my 
resignation now. It must come to that, so here it is now, 
to take effect at once.” 

He produced a lead pencil and began to scribble on a 
piece of paper that he found on the table in front of him. 
When he had finished he passed it over to Bidwell. The 
wily manipulator took it and looked it over. Then he 
slowly and carefully tore it to pieces, and threw the bits 
into the waste basket. 
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“Mr. Shuttle,” he said, at last, “I decline to accept 
your resignation. I admire your courage, and I respect 
your opinions. Now, I have just one thing to ask of 
you.” 

“T will grant it, if it is what an honourable man can 
do,” responded Shuttle, much affected by Bidwell’s gen- 
erosity. : 

“It is to be fair with us,” said Bidwell. ‘“ To allow the 
common council and the people to hear our side of the 
case. That is all I ask.” 

“T promise you that,” cried Shuttle, jumping up, and 
extending his hand, “ come what may.” 

“Very well,” said Bidwell, with all the manner of a 
man speaking to an employé. “ There is nothing more 
for us to discuss.” 

“It pays to be firm. It pays to be firm,” repeated 
Shuttle over and over to himself, as he hurried back 
to his den on the top floor of “The Watchman ” 
building. 

The moment the editor left the office Bidwell pushed 
a button. 

“ Tell Stalker to come to me at once,” he said to the 
clerk who answered the buzzer. Then he paced back 
and forth in the room, talking to himself. 

“They have not got it; they have not got it. There is 
a chance yet. Where can it be? There is also another 
move. Elliotson thinks I have the control. He might 
sell.” 

His soliloquy was cut short by the entrance of Stalker, 
whom he motioned to be seated. 

“Stalker,” he began in a way that made the big 
lobbyist quiver, “you have bungled several things | 
for me. I have kept you with me for old times’ sake. 
But there are some things I cannot forgive.” 

“What have I done?” answered Stalker, in vain trying 
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to summon the little gurgling laugh that was his chief 
stock in trade. | 

“You reported to me that the other side had secured 
‘The Watchman’ stock held by the Malden bank,” said 
Bidwell, sternly. “It is not true. Did you take it your- 
self?”’ 

For a moment Stalker, who could bluff and browbeat 
a state senator, or even a governor, on a pinch, was dumb 
with fright, as Bidwell came nearer to him, all the while 
fixing his glittering eyes on him as if they would pierce 
the innermost secrets of his breast. 

“Good God! No!” he managed to ejaculate. “It 
was bought in the Malden bank. I have Stubbitt’s word 
for it, and I saw the money in cold hard cash.” 

“Stalker,” said Bidwell, after a moment’s pause, 
“some one else, other than Elliotson and his crowd, have 
that stock now. I must have it. At any rate, it must be 
located. I will stand for anything—anything—do you 
understand? ” 

“T will find it, Mr. Bidwell,” cried Stalker, rising, and 
thumbing his hat. “ I will find it, if every power on earth 
must be invoked to aid me.” | 

“Yes, and all the powers in hell, if necessary,” said 
Bidwell.. “ Your report threw me off completely. On 
the success of your efforts depends your further connec- 
tion with this company—and your connection with any- 
thing else in this State.” 

There were times when Bidwell did things straight and 
direct. He left his office and went at once to the office 
of Samuel Elliotson. 

“Tt is something out of the ordinary run to see you 
here, Henry,” said Elliotson, in greeting. “ We meet 
often enough in the club, but I do not remember when 
I have had a call from you.” 

“ Elliotson,” began Bidwell, “let us be frank and 
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straight in the talk that we are to have together. We 
have been opposed to each other in a good many deals, 
but that should cut little figure in a straight business 
proposition.” 

“Tf it is on the street railway ordinance,” said Elliot- 
son, “ you ought to be satisfied with what your man has 
made me say in that interview. I do not believe in your 
ordinance, and I never shall. I know too much of the 
whole speculation that is back of it. You should not 
expect me to think otherwise under the circumstances.” 

“ It is not in reference to the ordinance,” returned Bid- 
well. “It has to do with ‘The Watchman.’ You know 
how matters stand now.” 

“IT know that you have control by a small margin,” as- 
sented Elliotson. 

“Very well,” continued Bidwell. “ I wish you to con- 
tinue as president of the company.” 

“Under what conditions?” asked Elliotson. 

“Under absolutely no conditions,” replied Bidwell. “I 
am willing to trust to your judgment and sense of fair- 
ness.”’ 

For some moments Elliotson was lost in thought. At 
last he looked up and said: 

“Henry, I cannot accept it. I appreciate your confi- 
dence in me one way, but in another way your confidence 
in me is misplaced. I am absolutely and irrevocably op- 
posed to the ordinance that your company now has be- 
fore the common council. I believe in the indeterminate 
franchise, and the fixing of rates of fare every five years, 
based on the earnings of the road. I am willing to allow 
you ten per cent. dividends even on your watered stock. 
Will you withdraw the present ordinance and make such 
a proposition to the people of this city?” 

“Would you favour a new banking law that would cut 
your profits down?” ) 
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“T might,” said Elliotson, “ if I knew my profits were 
excessive and a burden on the people. No, Henry; we 
cannot come to terms, and I have no idea why you have 
offered to allow me to remain as president of ‘The 
Watchman’ company. For, should I remain, I would 
fight the ordinance tooth and nail in the paper, as I shall 
do out of it when the time comes.” 

“Well,” remarked Bidwell, “enough of that now. 
Will you sell some of your stock? As you say, we have 
control, so your refusal in the past can have no bearing 
on your position now.” 

“Henry Bidwell,” returned Elliotson, “I told you 
once I would never sell a penny’s worth of ‘ The Watch- 
man’ stock to you. Ina business sense, I consider you 
a bad man to own a good newspaper. You have con- 
trol. You are a shrewd manager. You may make 
money for us stockholders, and, as for the policy of 
the paper, I will not be held responsible. No; I stand 
where I did before. Not a penny’s worth of stock at 
any price.” 

“Samuel Elliotson,” said Bidwell, livid with rage, 
“you are an old man, and——” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that, Henry,” interrupted 
Elliotson. “ I would not trade with you. My body is tol- 
erably sound, and so is my conscience.” 

Bidwell rushed from the room, tottered about for a 
moment outside, and then, pulling himself together with 
a great effort, made his way back to the office. 

That night Edith heard him stirring about in his den, 
working, and talking to himself, far into the morning 
hours. He came to his breakfast, trembling and white, 
but was much improved when he had eaten. 

“You did not rest well last night, did you, uncle?” 
asked the girl. 

“ Rest!” he said, smiling across the table at his niece, 
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“Rest! I never rest, my dear. Sometimes I sleep, but 
that is a habit.” 

Elliotson sent for Shuttle the day after Bidwell called 
upon him. 

“Shuttle,” he said, “I am tired of this dilly-dallying. 
Either the paper must come out flat-footed against this 
ordinance, or support it, the way the rest of the papers 
are doing. I am tired of seeing editorial writers doing a 
daily tight-rope act.” 

Shuttle hemmed and hawed. 

“We are merely being fair,” he said, at last. “ There 
has been nothing done as yet. The ordinance is merely 
up for discussion now.” 

“ And in the mean time Bidwell is making capital for it 
in every section and among every class. But I am tired 
of having the responsibility and not the free control. I 
do not care to give imperative orders, under the circum- 
stances, and I do not propose, even by inference, to stand 
for the present policy. The annual meeting has been 
twice postponed at Bidwell’s request, which, by the way, 
I thought very peculiar. I shall call the meeting for to- 
morrow.” 

“Might as well write out my resignation, in that case,” 
said Shuttle. 

“ Oh, I do not know about that,” said Elliotson. “ You 
have been doing quite well. Mind, I do not blame you at 
all, Shuttle.” 

“T have always wished to do what was best for the 
paper,” said Shuttle. 

“IT know you have,” returned Elliotson, speaking in 
a kindly tone. “ You have been a faithful and hard- 
working servant, loyal to the paper, and honest. 
I regret as much as you do the change in the sit- 
uation. But you will have to learn to conduct the paper 
in the interest of something else than the paper in 
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the future. You will have to keep your eye on the 
trolley.” 

The call came for the meeting just when Bidwell least 
wished it. But there was no getting away from it. So 
he made the best of the situation, and, possessed of a 
knowledge which he had shared with no one else, he was 
present when the roll was called. The stock controlled 
by Elliotson was filed with the secretary, as was also the 
stock held by Bidwell and his associates. The secretary 
ran it over and verified it, and then, turning to Bidwell, 
said: 

“You have forgotten the block held by the Malden 
bank, Mr. Bidwell.” 

“T beg your pardon,” returned Bidwell, “but I have 
not forgotten it. I do not think I shall, either.” 

“ But it is not here,” persisted the secretary. 

“I am glad to hear it,” responded Bidwell, smiling. 
“ But there is no longer any use of further pretence. In 
fact, I never said I had it, and I have not. I may get it,” 
he added, significantly. 

John Dee, one of the stockholders associated with El- 
liotson, rose and called the president aside. When they 
had finished their short conference they returned, and 
Elliotson asked: 

“Am I to understand that we are in the majority, Mr. 
Secretary?” 

“You are from what I have before me,” replied the 
secretary. “ But the Malden stock would take it away 
from you if it were filed here to-day.” 

“ But it is not here to-day,” said Dee. “I move, gen- 
tlemen, that President Elliotson be continued at the head 
of this corporation. As he is in the chair, I shall put the 
motion.” 

““ Allow me to second the motion, if you please,” said 
Bidwell, dryly. The vote was unanimous. 
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“ And now, gentlemen,” said Bidwell, “I move that 
there be absolutely no change in the officers or employés 
of this company at the present time. I wish further 
to say, that I have nothing but commendation for Mr. 
Shuttle, who has thus far conducted the paper for the 
best interests of all concerned in it.” 

There was little further business excepting of a routine 
nature, and Bidwell left before it was finished. 

“Gad, I admire Henry, don’t you?” exclaimed John 
Dee to Elliotson when the meeting adjourned. “ He is 
smooth, and no mistake.” 

““T much admired the cat’s paw, for the same reason, 
when I was quite young,” replied the veteran. “ But one 
day I stepped on her tail.” 

That evening Elliotson, John Dee, and Shuttle held a 
long conference. 

“T stand for an aggressive and fearless policy in this 
matter,” said Elliotson, as they were about to part. 
“This ordinance is a piece of vicious legislation, and 
back of it is a great speculation—an opportunity to grab 
millions of dollars. I am conservative when I place 
the ultimate profits at fifty million dollars if it were 
to become operative and made binding by the courts. 
It ties the people of this city hand and foot. There 
is no half-way stand to be taken on this measure. To 
be in favour of it a man must be either a knave or a 
fool.” 

“But you wish the paper to be fair, do you not?” 
asked Shuttle. 

“Of course—just as fair as you or I would be with 
any other robber; knock him down—and then give him 
a fair trial.” 

“That is where I stand,” said John Dee. “ We will 
back you up, Mr. Shuttle.” 

“All right, gentlemen,” said Shuttle, “but no paper 
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can afford to be unfair. You have both told me that a 
hundred times.” 

“ Elliotson,” said Dee, when they were going down in 
the elevator, and Shuttle had already begun to worry the 
telegraph editors, “ our man is inclined to be a weak 
sister.” 

“Tt is our fault,” replied Elliotson, “for we have 
brought him up that way. But he is honest, and that 
covers a multitude of sins nowadays.” 

“The Watchman ”’ flamed out in a few days in a way 
that shook the city hall, politicians, and office-holders, 
from clerk to mayor, its first attack being on the city 
administration and the aldermen. At once Bidwell 
bolstered up the mayor, who swore to stand to a finish. 
The other papers, taking Bidwell’s cue, deplored the fact 
that “ The Watchman ”’ had dragged politics into a busi- 
ness proposition. The public was at sea, some taking 
“The Watchman’s ” side, some being influenced by the 
arguments of the other papers. “The Watchman ” then 
turned its attention to the ordinance itself, and tore it 
to shreds with logic and facts. Bidwell’s forces at once 
produced figures by the yard to show that the company 
had lost money for years, that it had built up the city, and 
expended thousands and thousands of dollars in im- 
provements, and, above all, that the proposed ordi- 
nance, with some modifications, of course, would give 
the city the finest street railway system in the country. 
But “The Watchman” began to make headway. Men 
began to shake their heads. The aldermen reported at 
the Sprogel round-ups that citizens were beginning to 
ask embarrassing questions. It was the same ordinance 
that had been killed only a year before. The business 
men began to realise the mistakes they had made by 
committing themselves in the interviews obtained by Bid- 
well’s men. Besides, on every hand, they found pressure 
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brought to bear to keep them quiet, or make them open 
supporters of the ordinance. This pressure came from 
Ledlow’s bank, from Sprogel’s vast ramifications in the 
manufacturing line, and from the political world, over 
which Bidwell held so firm a hand. On every side these 
business men said to Shuttle, to Elliotson, and to his 
associates: “ We are opposed to the ordinance, and you 
are taking the right course. But we can say nothing. 
Our business would be ruined.” The great mass of 
people began to rouse themselves, and to see into the 
scheme by which they were to pay a new tax for half a 
century. On a popular vote the ordinance would have 
been buried under an avalanche of ballots. But there 
was no provision by which such a vote could be taken; 
besides, said one of Bidwell’s papers, it was a business 
matter, to be decided by business men. . 

Bidwell, through all this, was playing for time. Ina ~ 
hundred ways he worked night and day to keep his forces 
moving; made a bold front; declared again and again 
in print that there was no hurry; that all the company 
wanted was a calm and dispassionate discussion of the 
subject; that what he wanted was to build up, not to tear 
down. In many and devious ways he reached Shuttle, 
and caused it to be whispered about that the paper was 
making a mistake, that it was becoming anarchistic, try- 
ing to stir up the mass against the business-world. The 
council committee continued to meet, discuss the ordi- 
nance, and then adjourn. Gradually Shuttle began to 
weaken. He began to qualify and to temporise. “The 
Watchman ” declared that, after all, it were better to take 
time, to listen to the arguments of the company, to give 
it a fair chance. By implication 1t was admitted that 
the ordinance might be all right, after all. Bidwell was 
quick to seize the advantage. He proposed that the 
business men should be heard by the committee. But 
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the struggle had taxed Bidwell almost to the limit of his 
resources. Sprogel’s phalanx was held in line by the 
cohesion of favours given and more expected, but the 
other aldermen wavered, alarmed by the attitude of their 
constituents. There came a lull which was much needed 
by Bidwell. And it came at a time when Bidwell had 
all but given up. With a sigh of relief he threw “The 
Watchman ” aside one day, and exclaimed: 

“Tf I had only got the paper, how easy it would have 
all been. But Shuttle had begun to feel the effect of the 
suggestions. And to think that such a fellow as Ed. Tub- 
bett should stop the giant that stands in my path. But, 
after all, what is stronger than ridicule, backed up by a 
fat face and a good laugh! Shuttle! He ought to re- 
ceive a double salary. One from me, and one from the 
company. But I wish I had the paper, just the same.” 

“There is no use keeping at it now,” Shuttle explained 
to Elliotson. “ There is nothing being done. It is simply 
in the hands of the committee, and I have private infor- 
mation that Bidwell will withdraw the ordinance when 
the time comes.” 

“That time can never come,” said Elliotson. “ They 
are in too deep on their holdings of stock. But use 
your own judgment on the matter.” 

“ Well, I want to be fair; I want to be fair,” said 
Shuttle. “I have heard considerable criticism.” 

The decision of Shuttle to be fair caused something of 
a truce, so far as the battle before the public was con- 
cerned. For Bidwell speedily took measures to see that 
Shuttle was not stirred up by the other papers. In “ The 
Daybook ” and “ The Spinning Wheel” he took to run- 
ning editorial homilies on “ Charity,” “ Building Up, in- 
stead of Tearing Down,” and kindred topics. There was 
also much concerning “ the strides of our beautiful city.” 
During all this time, for it covered a month, Bidwell did 
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not fail to press his search for the missing block of stock; 
for he had doubts if he could pass the ordinance through 
the council in the face of “ The Watchman ” thoroughly 
in fighting trim. His cause was too black. The evidence 
of the robbery was too strong, and reasons why the 
aldermen should vote for it were too weak. All this 
time Bannerton had been sitting back, restrained by 
Mrs. Warrington from taking any part. 

“Not yet, Hugh,” she said, “it is not time. I know 
Henry Bidwell. But if things go as I fear you shall have 
an opportunity. And it shall not be a small part that you 
shall play.” 

What she meant he did not know, and he did not ask. 
There were times when he longed to go to Shuttle, to tell 
him of things he knew, to point out openings, to leave 
some things unsaid, but Mrs. Warrington’s advice guided 
him. “ Not yet,” she said; “ not yet.” So the lull came, 
and everybody rested—everybody but Bidwell. Ban- 
nerton dropped down to see Locksley one evening. 

“ How is everything? ” he asked. 

“ Dead,” replied Locksley. 

“T guess the ordinance is knocked out,” ventured 
Hugh. 

“Well,” said Locksley, blowing a cloud of smoke from 
his lips, “ you know I don’t attend to much but my own 
business. But I don’t mind telling you one thing on the 
strict ‘Q. T.’ The gang is still on the pay-roll. Quiet 
like now, but still on the roll. ‘The Duke’ never backs 
up—that is the watchword. The paper had them guess- 
ing for a while, but it let up just intime. I guess I didn’t 
have anything to do with that, either! ” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Hugh, laughing. 
“T thought you were with me in this matter?” 

“I am, at the finish, to a certain extent,’ returned 
Locksley. “ But I am interested in seeing these yahoos 
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come down here and call for a bird and a small bottle. 
A bird and a small bottle! The best they ever got before 
they got into office was an even break with corn beef 
and cabbage! ” 

“But how did you stop the paper’s attacks? ”’ persisted 
Hugh. “Tell me, Ben.” 

“Oh, that was easy. Tubbett and Shuttle are chums, 
you know—old college chums. They meet every night, 
just by accident—every night, just by accident. Says I to 
Tubbett, ‘ Your work is coarse.’ Then I told him what to 
- shoot into him. I told him to give him the laugh; to tell 
him everybody was laughing at the paper, because every- 
thing was all off. That the ordinance was dead, that the 
aldermen had all gone back on it, that he was shooting at 
something that everybody knew wasn’t there, and that 
the business guys were getting tired because it hurt 
trade—Scotty Parlee was dead scared, and wouldn’t buy 
a new hat while this was going on. He said that when 
the papers got out to pull the tail-feathers out of the vul- 
ture of vice they generally got around and closed up the 
gambling houses. Tubbett sprung it all on his good old 
friend, and then it was all off.” 

“Ben,” said Hugh, “there should be a good retainer 
fee for you from the street railway people. You ought 
to be on the pay-roll.” 

“ Hugh,” returned Locksley, “I make my money 
badly enough, God knows, although no worse than the 
man who rents to me; but that is neither here nor there. 
I wouldn’t take a cent that way if I were starving. I 
won’t let anybody own me.” 

What Locksley told him gave Bannerton food for 
thought. But it was what he had felt all along. He told 
Mrs. Warrington his surmise. She smiled and said she 
was waiting. He also told Hannum at one of their chats, 
and the lawyer sneered. “ Why, they can never pass that 
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ordinance. It is not legal, and, if they did, the courts 
would never sustain it. Any lawyer knows that.” 

“ But they may.” 

“Tf they do, I will knock it out.” 

“You!” cried Hugh. “ Why, you have all along taken 
their side. You have said they ought to have all they 
want, if they could get it.” 

“Yes, if they can get a legal ordinance. But it must 
be legally done.” 

“ But how about bribery and corruption?” 

“Tsn’t it all around us?” retorted the lawyer. ‘‘ What 
is the difference if you buy an alderman to save the life 
of your corporation, or to fix things so he can no longer 
menace your You don’t blame a man for using his 
money to save his life, do you? Then, why blame a 
corporation? The law cannot take cognisance of bribery 
until it is proven. If a legal ordinance is passed, with 
legal procedure, it will stand; otherwise it will not. The 
courts will protect the people as much as they are en- 
titled to be protected.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Bannerton, doubt- 
fully. 

“Well, I will show you if this ordinance is passed by ow 
the common council.” 

“Ts that a promise?” demanded Hugh. 

“Yes,” answered the lawyer, “ I give you my word.” 

“Well,” said Hugh, “I have at last done one good 
thing for the people. You are the witness, Laurie.” 

“No, no,” cried the silent artist, with a shudder, “ it 
is bad enough to see it, to listen, without taking any 
.part. I cannot get away from it. It is on every side. 
I hate it—the law. The law says who must not rob, and 
how to rob, and who may rob. If it is your right that is 
protected, the law is right, and you respect the law, be- 
cause it is right. Then the others cry it is all wrong, | 
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but when it is their way they say it is all right. The 
lawyer is at first a little part of the man himself; then the 
man becomes a small part of the lawyer—and then, 
sometimes, he is all lawyer—and that is not John yet. 
But I am afraid.” 

The outburst startled Hannum, as much as it surprised 
Bannerton. 

“Tam not so bad, am I?” asked Hannum, really hurt. 

“ No; not yet,” said the artist, innocently. 


CHAPTER XIX 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 


In truth, there was some force in what Shuttle had 
said concerning the inadvisability of continuing the at- 
tack on the ordinance, for Bidwell had skilfully covered 
his forces, and stood before the public as ready to listen 
to the voice of the people. The ordinance was merely in 
the hands of the committee. It could be discussed by all 
citizens desirous of being heard before any definite action 
was taken. 

Besides, the public, the business men and the workers 
for wages, had little idea that such an ordinance would 
be passed by the council. It was too plain that it was 
a measure which gave the company vast powers and ad- 
vantages at the expense of the people. So Shuttle, with 
good judgment, and his judgment was generally good 
when the logic of the situation called for non-action, was 
silent, and there was no revival of the subject in the col- 
umns of “ The Watchman.” On this condition of affairs 
Shuttle plumed himself, and did not fail to call Elliotson’s 
attention to it, saying: 

“T knew they would not pass it. They realise they 
have made a mistake. I told Bidwell so myself.” 

One day there came to Bannerton a personal note, 
asking him to call that evening at the Bidwell home. | It 
put the matter in the form of a personal favour, and Ban- 
nerton had no recourse but to give an affirmative answer 
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to the messenger who brought the missive and waited for 
a reply. 

The appointment brought back thoughts of Edith, if 
it could truthfully be said that she was ever entirely out 
of his thoughts. It freshened and made more vivid the 
recollections of the many happy hours they had spent to- 
gether in the past; some of them in the old house that he 
was about to enter again under different circumstances. 
He would at least breathe the air that she had breathed, 
be in the atmosphere in which she moved. He would see 
the dainty things arranged as she had placed them with 
her own hands, and perhaps he might meet her. He was 
startled at this thought, and was half resolved to send’an 
excuse to Bidwell, and call at his office the next day. But 
no! That was nonsense. There was no danger of Bid- 
well throwing them together. 

There was a light in the parlour of the Bidwell home 
when Hugh rang the door-bell, and a moment later he 
was ushered in, the old servant bowing, and calling him 
by name. As he stepped into the drawing-room there 
was the rustle of a dress, and the next instant he and 
Edith stood face to face. 

“ Hugh!” she gasped, her face turning scarlet. 

Instantly, by a sudden and overpowering impulse, he 
seized her hands, and cried: 

“Edith! Edith! You called me Hugh. It was your 
heart that spoke, else that name would not have sprung 
to your lips.” 

She hung her head and struggled feebly to release her 
hands from his grasp. 

“ You—you—you have no right 

“Right!” he cried. “I have the right. Who has a 
better right to call you Edith than I—I, who have loved 
you all these years?” 

“ Yes,” he went on, almost fiercely, “ I have loved you, 
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Edith, oh, so much! I wasa fool. I should have told you 
so long ago. I wrote you a cruel and foolish letter, but 
it was sent when I was blinded by jealousy. It was as if 
my wife had smiled on others before my eyes; for I had 
never thought that you would care for any man but me. 
I grew to think you belonged to me, and that I was 
yours. I was blind; I have been cruel; and, after that, 
proud and stubborn. Oh, forgive me, my darling, and 
tell me that you love me. Edith, I have loved you—only 
you. Without you, my life would not be worth living. 
Edith, tell me that you love me. Just one word.” 

She trembled for an instant. He threw his arms 
about her, drew her to him, and covered her head with 
kisses. 

“ My own little sweetheart, come back to be my wife,” 
he murmured. “ No man shall put us asunder now.” 

There was a hard cough, and he turned his head to 
find Henry Bidwell standing behind them. His look was 
one that betokened neither surprise nor displeasure. 

“You are suddenly very much at home, Hugh,” he 
said, witha smile. “ I have inadvertently entered at what 
might be called a thrilling moment.” 

“Mr. Bidwell,” said Hugh, turning about, and at the 
same time releasing the girl, who stood with downcast 
eyes, “I love your niece, and—and—she loves me. I— 
we—ask your blessing.” 

“Tama cautious and a careful man,” returned Bidwell, 
at the same time taking Edith by the arm and leading her 
from the room. “ The happiness of my niece is a matter 
not to be lightly considered, or quickly acted upon.” 

He returned presently and said, speaking very softly: 

“T sent for you in relation to a business matter that is 
of the highest importance to me. You are in a position 
to do me a great favour, and at the same time make a 
handsome profit for yourself. Business before pleasure 
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has always been my motto, and, as love is something of 
a pleasure, although largely a matter of business nowa- 
days, I prefer to consider the original proposition for 
which I brought you here. Be seated, for our business 
may take some time.” 

“Hugh Bannerton,” began Bidwell, still speaking in 
his oily tones, “ you have something that I want. It is in 
your power, by acceding to my wishes, to render a great 
service to me—to save me the possible loss of a million 
dollars.” 

“T have no idea what I have that you can want,” re- 
turned Hugh, not aware that Bidwell was on the track of 
the missing stock. 

“Technically true, perhaps,” said Bidwell, “ but I shall 
see that you fully understand. You rode one night from 
this city, carrying $20,000,” and a little note of bitterness 
crept into his voice. “ The next morning you stood in 
the Malden bank, and bought that which would have 
filled out the last link in my chain, and made sure my 
consummation of plans involving the possession of 
vast and valuable rights. Do you understand?” 

“T understand,” replied Hugh, firmly. ‘Go on.” 

“T want that stock,” continued Bidwell. “I will pay 
you $50,000 for it, cash in hand. It is a fair profit for 
your venture.” 

“The stock is not in my hands, Mr. Bidwell. I could 
not sell it to you, if I would,” said the young man. 

“You quibble,” said Bidwell. “I will pay you a com- 
mission of $20,000 if you will buy it for me at the price 
named. Nay, I will pay a liberal reward if you will tell 
me who holds it now, even should I fail to secure it.” 

“Mr. Bidwell,” said Hugh, “I can tell you nothing. I 
am bound by a promise that I cannot break.” 

For a moment Bidwell sat studying the face of the man 
before him. Something in the firm jaw and the fearless 
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eyes told him there was an indomitable spirit behind 
them. He sprang to his feet with an oath. 

“ Bannerton,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, “do not 
make the mistake of your life. This means everything to 
me. It is a chance that few men have had with me. I 
will requite. Take back what you have just said.” 

“T have promised,” repeated Hugh. 

Suddenly Bidwell’s mood changed. 

“You have chosen to stand in my path, to defy me, to 
threaten a mighty project that involves millions,” he 
cried. “ Now, listen to me. You love my niece, and you 
say she loves you. She is bound by a promise to her 
dying father to obey my wishes. Besides, her small 
property is heldin my name. I am tied by no bonds, and 
scarcely by any obligation, for, as I made it for her 
father, it is mine to take away. Refuse what I have 
asked, and she shall never be your wife. She shall go 
forth a beggar in the world, unless she marries Her- 
man Sprogel. Accede to my simple request, and she 
shall become your wife. I promise it, on my word of 
honour.” 

“Your word of honour! ” cried Hugh in scorn, spring- 
ing to his feet, and thrusting his head forward. “ Your 
word of honour! Your honour is as base as the alloy 
that goes to harden your gold. Your honour! You 
stand here and seek to move me from an honourable 
course by threatening to ruin the life of your sister’s 
daughter, an innocent girl, flesh and blood of the mother 
that bore you both. You tempt me by offering me that 
for which I would give all but my life; nay, by threaten- 
ing one for whom I would gladly yield my life to save 
her from the fate you plan for her. But I give you my 
answer now. No! God help Edith, and God help me! 
but no is my answer.” 

“ Think what you are doing,” cried Bidwell, in plead- 
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ing, almost wailing, tones. “ Think of what is involved 
for all of us. Ifi——” 

“Stop!” commanded Hugh, throwing up his hands, 
and motioning the other not to approach nearer. “ Let 
me out of here before I—I—I-——” 

At sight of the outstretched hands before him Bidwell 
became the colour of chalk, his eyes fixed on the open 
palms of the younger man. Then he sank helpless into 
the chair behind him, and Hugh turned and dashed from 
the room. 

“Those thumbs! Those short thumbs!” muttered 
Bidwell, clutching at the arms of the chair. ‘“ What do 
they mean? Where did he get them?” He staggered to 
his feet, and made his way to his room, clinging to the 
stir-railing, and ascending very slowly, for he had 
become very weak. And all the while he mumbled: 
“Those hands! Those thumbs!” repeating it over and 
over again. 

What pen shall adequately depict the emotions of a 
human mind when great counter-currents meet? For 
a time Bannerton’s rage and hatred of Bidwell held sway 
within him, and he had no thought save to thwart him 
and taste of revenge. The fate which awaited Edith 
maddened him, for if a promise was sacred to him, how 
much more would it be hallowed by the circumstances 
under which hers was given! For a moment he was 
tempted to return and reveal all to the dangerous and 
cruel man, who would otherwise ruin the life of the one 
he loved. Would not the end justify the means? But 
he hesitated only for a moment. He could not betray 
his friends, and the cause for which they were fighting. 
He could not break his word, pledged as he was by what 
was to him the most sacred of oaths—his word of 
honour. Besides, knowing Bidwell’s power, and-his un- 
scrupulous use of it, he knew not what might befall the 
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woman who had been all but a mother to him. No; he 
had given the right answer, and he must stand by it. The 
thought that Edith loved him, that she had told him so 
by one look that meant more than words, now burst 
upon him like a flood of sunlight from behind a bank of 
storm-clouds. He was bathed in its full radiance. A 
great and pure joy filled his heart, and he was raised to 
a supreme height. She loved him; her eyes had told him 
so; he was forgiven; he had come again to the place in 
her heart which had always been his. His cup of sweet 
and tender joy overflowed at the thought, and for the 
moment he was happy. Then the black cloud of Bid- 
well’s power shut off the light again. 

Back in his lodgings, whither he had hurried after 
rushing from the Bidwell mansion, he tried to calm him- 
self, and think rationally over the events of the evening. 
The call to the house was a part of Bidwell’s plan, and 
Edith had been led to expect some one else. Her look 
of surprise was too genuine for him to suspect her of 
complicity, even were he inclined to do so. Was it Spro- 
gel or Hannum whom she expected to find when she en- 
tered the parlour? She came smiling, so it must have 
been Hannum! A pang of jealousy shotthroughhim. But 
it vanished in an instant, for did she not love him, Hugh 
Bannerton, and him alone? It was a great temptation 
that Bidwell had prepared for him. On one hand was 
wealth, position, and the hand of the woman he loved; 
on the other, trial and tribulation, the loss of the one 
he loved, and suffering to her. On one hand was 
everything material, on the other an empty thing called 
Honour—a phrase, an expression, the very thing without 
which men prospered and thrived, were revered by other 
men, and filled the seats of the mighty. And yet, even as 
he sat in his humble lodgings, and looked back on the 
drama of the night, he had no regrets for his course. 
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There was something within him that told him he had 
done right, and that something ruled. The words of 
Locksley recurred to him: “TI will be the slave of no 
man!” and a fierce and strong resolution also became a 
part of him until he tingled in every fibre of his being. 

Who would tear aside the veil and look upon the heart 
of a young woman, throbbing with the new life of a pure 
love? But may we not take one glimpse at Edith, and in 
that moment see, contrasted with the storm-swept feat- 
ures of Bannerton, her sweet and tender face as she slept 
that night, while he writhed in wakeful agony? 

To Mrs. Warrington Bannerton came at once with the 
story of the ordeal through which he had passed, for 
to whom else could he go with his bursting heart? She 
listened to all, with no sign of feeling beyond a certain 
tightening of the lines about her mouth, when he came 
to the part where he told of Bidwell’s threats. 

“Hugh,” she said, when he had finished, “it was a 
good night, for you have won that which good men hold 
priceless—the love of an honest woman. For the rest, 
we are not so sure that Henry Bidwell can do as he plans. 
He will come to me, now that he knows you have had a 
part in securing the stock he coveted, and which is so 
essential to him. We shall clash, and perhaps he may 
find he has met with a will as strong as his own.” 

“ But what will Edith think?” cried Hugh. “I must 
see her. She is under his influence, in his power, and 
what may he not say to her?” 

“ Hugh,” answered Mrs. Warrington, “the sooner a 
man trusts the woman he loves the better it is for him 
and for her.” 

As she spoke, the maid brought Bidwell’s card to her. 

“ He is below,” she said. “ Wait, and perhaps there 
will be something for you to hear when I return.” 

Bidwell’s smiling face showed no trace of the strain 
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under which he had been, nor of the passion which had 
torn him the night before. It was yet early in the day, 
and he thought himself earlier than Bannerton in seeing 
the woman who had so long been his friend. 

“Tt is a beautiful morning,” he said, smiling, and with 
some attempt at his old easy manner with her, “ but the 
brightness of the morning fades when I see your face.” 

“It is not probable, Henry,” she said, in a sad yet 
firm tone, “ that you have come so early in the morning 
merely to pay me high-flown compliments. It is not like 
you. What is the nature of your call?” 

“ Business, madame, business,” returned Bidwell, sud- 
denly changing his tone. “I will be blunt about it, too. 
There is a certain block of ‘The Watchman’ stock that 
I am desirous of possessing. I am willing to pay almost 
any price for it.” 

He stopped and looked at her intently. 

“Well,” she said, “ do you take my house for a branch 
of the stock exchange? Is your trouble coming back, 
Henry? Is this another lapse? ” 

Bidwell winced, and his face twitched, but he con- 
trolled himself with an effort. 

“Mrs. Warrington,” he said, “I will be brief, and to 
the point. A certain block of stock was bought from 
the Malden Bank at just the time when it was essential 
I should obtain it. That stock was bought by Hugh 
Bannerton, your—your Z | 

“Stop! ” she cried, “not the second time. My ward, 
my friend.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, smiling, “ you have 
taken the words from my mouth. Well, your friend has 
this stock, or knows where it is. I want that stock, and 
I must have it.” 

“ Must is a strong word, Henry,” returned the woman, 
calmly. 
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“IT said must, and I mean it,” cried Bidwell. “ This 
young man will rue it if he crosses me in this matter. 
I come to you that you may use your influence with him. 
He is young, he has much at stake, and I tell you I must 
have this stock.” 

“ And if he should choose to deny you? ” inquired Mrs. 
Warrington, languidly. ‘“ What then, Henry?” 

“ Then,” cried Bidwell, throwing aside all pretence of 
softness, “then I shall ruin him, and perhaps secure the 
stock, after all.” 

“You shall do nothing of the kind, Henry Bidwell,” 
replied Mrs. Warrington, rising. “I will protect him, 
and as for the stock, it will never come to your hands. 
You have chosen to forget your breeding, and have come 
to this house with threats on your lips. Let me give 
you a word of warning. The day you bring harm to 
Hugh Bannerton you raise up a man in your path 
who will bring you down in defeat. The blood of men 
who fought and bled with Bruce flows in his veins, 
and woe betide you when once his arm is raised against 
you.” 

“A boy,” sneered Bidwell, rising, and with more than 
his usual colour in his face; “a hair-brained youth, with- 
out a dollar, and hardly capable of filling the petty place 
I gave him. May I ask, my dear Mrs. Warrington, who 
now makes threats? ” 

“T do,” she answered, sharp and quick, “and I mean 
them, too. But there has been enough between us. Be- 
fore we part, let me add one word, and that is that Edith 
Crosby can always find a home and protection here.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the man. “So the young man has 
been here thus early. Perhaps—he 

“Henry Bidwell,” she cried, fiercely, “do not be a 
blackguard, even if you are a coward. Do not take ad- 
vantage of what was a moment-of weakness when I was 
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younger than I am now. Remember, I am a woman, 
and you should be a gentleman.” 

The poise, the proud look in her eyes, transfixed the 
man. His aims, his engrossing purposes, vanished. 
With a new light in his eyes, he stepped toward her. 

“ Kate! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Back! ” she cried, at the same time reaching for the 
bell-cord. ‘“ Another step forward, another word, and 
you shall leave this house in a manner ill-befitting a 
gentleman.” 

Bidwell paused, bowed low, and left the room. 

A few moments later Mrs. Warrington told Banner- 
ton of the visit of Bidwell, and quickly went over the ob- 
ject of his call. There was not the slightest trace of the 
passions that had swayed her during the stormy inter- 
view, and Bannerton envied and admired her as she sat 
beside him, so cool and self-possessed. 

“ Hugh,” she said, in parting, “I often wait. It was 
the power to wait that made Grant the great man that he - 
was. Return to your duties, keep aloof from the fight, 
and when the time comes you shall have a part in it, as I 
have promised. In the mean time, do not try to see 
Edith.” 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE SPIRIT AND THE LETTER 


Worn to a keen edge, but desperate and daring, Bid- 
well saw that there was no time to be lost, and accord- 
ingly gave the signal for a renewal of the battle for the 
franchise. The aldermanic committee drew a favour- 
able report and prepared to send the ordinance to the 
council with its approval. This action staggered Shuttle 
when he heard of it. 

Chagrined, alarmed, and shocked, he turned the full 
force of “The Watchman” on Bidwell and his asso- 
ciates. It was a broadside that made Ledlow, the banker, 
shudder, that shook even the stolidity of the mighty 
Sprogel, and that made Bidwell pause. He at once gave 
the word to hold off, and came out in the evening papers 
deploring a renewal of strife in the beautiful city. He 
proposed that the business men of the city should be 
heard by the committee before any action should be 
taken. Then he summoned Sprogel and Ledlow. 

“It is up to us, gentlemen,” he said; “ we must send 
every man of standing in this city before that committee 
prepared to plead our cause.” 

“ But will they do it?’ asked Ledlow. 

“Can they help themselves?” demanded Bidwell. 
“This is no time for squeamishness, Ledlow. You must 
put forth all the power of your bank to help us. Every 
man that owes a cent, that has an accommodation from 
you, must come to the front now. Let them squeal, if 
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they will, but do not relent. Be inflexible. You, Spro- 
gel, must take a hand. You have vast dealings, and 
many men are under obligations to you. You have 
helped many. They must help you now.” 

“Tell me who you want, and I will get them,” mum- 
bled Sprogel, sturdily. 

“T have their names,” said Bidwell. “It is what I 
have been doing many a night when you were asleep.” 

“Don’t be so sure I was asleep,” interjected Sprogel, 
with his rumbling laugh. 

“We must move quickly, and carry the thing by force 
of public sentiment,” went on Bidwell, not heeding the 
interruption. ‘“‘ We can make the sentiment, and we 
have the advantage of making it from the top. It is 
the true republican doctrine, and it wins. The mass will 
follow the class. The business men will give us a weight 
that will impress those aldermen who cannot be touched 
by money. Stand firm, and we shall carry this thing 
through as sure as my name is Henry Bidwell. I will 
arrange for the hearing of the business men and promi- 
nent citizens by the committee. In the mean time, I will 
send some good men to catch the ear of Shuttle. He is 
always ready to be fair, you know.” - 

“ A good fellow, but light, very light,” said the heavy 
Sprogel. | 

In the midst of all this Bidwell had contrived to drop a 
word in the ear of August Himmell, president of the 
board of which Bannerton was secretary. It was scarcely 
‘more than a word, a hint, a shrug, a half admission; but 
it was sufficient. The result came at a meeting of the 
board, called at once by President Himmell. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, clearing his throat, “I have 
called you together because I have a painful duty to per- 
form. It is one of the most painful duties that I have 
ever, in my long public career, been compelled to per- 
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form. I desire to do it in as delicate a manner as possi- 
ble. I ask for the resignation of our secretary here on 
the charge of having solicited a bribe from the Hon. 
Henry Bidwell.” 

The whole thing was so sudden, and so absurd, that 
Bannerton burst out laughing. 

The commissioners remained solemn and stiff; the 
president turned first red, and then purple. 

“You are insulting the commissioners,” he sputtered, 
“and you will find that this is no laughing matter.” 

“Gentlemen, I beg your pardon. But, really, this is 
too absurd,” said Bannerton, a dim sense of his danger 
coming to him. “ Does Mr. Bidwell make his charges 
in writing? ”’ 

“ He does not,” answered President Himmell. “ Mr. 
Bidwell is a kindly and humane man. He is a friend of 
yours, and it was only through a slip of the tongue that 
he let it out.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Hugh, “I brand these charges as 
false and infamous. If Mr. Bidwell will put them in writ- 
ing, I shall seek the redress that the courts will give me. 
I demand to be confronted by Mr. Bidwell.” 

“Hold on,” cried Mr. Himmell. “I do not formally 
make such a charge, and neither does Mr. Bidwell. But 
I do now make some formal charges against you, Mr. 
Secretary. It is that you were absent from the office 
without leave for two weeks.” 

“T had the consent of the other two commissioners in 
your absence, and it was my legal vacation.” 

“It was not formally acted upon by the board,” in- 
sisted Himmell. “ Besides, that is not all. You have 
schniffed at me; yes, sir, schniffed at me. Not once, but 
a dozen times, you have schniffed. Now, it is to this. 
Either I resign, or you do. Here, I come prepared,” he 
cried, drawing forth a voluminous document, which he 
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spread out on the table in front of him. “It is my resig- 
nation. Either I go, or you do, Mr. Bannerton. The 
commissioners, my brother commissioners, can make 
their choice between us.” 

“We are placed in a very embarrassing position,” said 
one of the other commissioners, looking appeanniely at 
Bannerton. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bannerton, “were it not for the 
really serious charges that President Himmell has made, 
there would be little difficulty; you should have my resig- 
nation this instant.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Himmell, wagging his head, 
“T take that all back. Mr. Bidwell did not tell me you 
solicited a bribe from him. I spoke in the heat of pas- 
sion. I owe you an apology, which I now make to you, 
like the honourable gentleman I am.” 

Bannerton hesitated, and looked at the other two men. 
Again the one who had spoken before said, in a feeble 
tone: 

“You place us in a very embarrassing position, Mr. 
Bannerton.” 

Bannerton seized a pen and wrote: 

“With the best of feeling, of my own will and accord, 
to be free and independent, and for business reasons, I 
hereby tender my resignation, to take effect at once.” 

He passed it across the table to Himmell. 

“Will that be satisfactory, and will it be spread on the 
minutes? ”’ he asked, “and shall I have a certified copy, 
signed, now, by the commissioners? ” 

“Yes, this will be satisfactory,” said the president, 
after reading it over twice. “And I will say, Mr. Ban- 
nerton, that you have done the handsome thing, like a 
gentleman. You have acted as I should under the cir- 
cumstances. And, furthermore, I will say that you your- 
self know that some things have to be done—well, 
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because there are other things that have to be done. 
Personally, Mr. Bannerton, I have the kindest of feel- 
ings toward you.” 

“It is hardly necessary to kick me quite so hard, Mr. 
Woodman,” said Bannerton, addressing one of the other 
commissioners, and laughing. “ Mr. Himmell’s foot is 
just beyond mine—a little further to the left.” 

The other commissioner made haste to copy the resig- 
nation, and each then signed his name to the copy, after 
which it was formally presented to the retiring secretary. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bannerton, rising, “I thank you. 
The tribute from President Himmell, that you have just 
heard him deliver, overcomes me. Abashed as I am 
by his encomiums, I must ask that you excuse me from 
acting further at this meeting. Seriously, and I would 
not be otherwise did not the proceedings partake so 
much of the nature of comic opera, I wish to express to 
two of the commissioners my sincere regret at parting. 
Our relations have been of the pleasantest, and I have 
found them public-spirited gentlemen, working for the 
best interests of the city. As for you, Mr. Himmell,” he 
continued, turning to the red-faced president, “ I would 
not put up with your nonsensical assumption and boorish 
vagaries any longer for $60 a minute. I bid you good 
day.” 

“ Boo-o-o-rish 
you understandt, sir, that I am one of 

But Bannerton heard no more, as he closed the door 
behind him, and passed out into the corridor of the city 
hall. | . 

“ Bidwell’s first blow,” he said to himself. ‘ Well, it 
has struck off the most galling of all shackles—a small 
political office. I have the copy of my resignation, 
straight and clear enough, and he can make the most 
of it. I ama free man.” 
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sputtered Himmell. “I will have 
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With a light heart and a buoyant step, he went direct 
to Mrs. Warrington. 

“You were right, Hugh,” she said, when he had told 
her of the unique proceedings ; “ there was nothing else 
todo. They would have forced you out some way, even 
if you had fought back. But we will have a reckoning 
with Henry Bidwell before we are through, and,” she 
added, smiling, “I may not have said that in a Christian 
spirit, but it will be to the ends of justice and for the 
right.” 

Suddenly there came to him a realisation that he was 
a poor man, and out of employment. True, he was a 
newspaper man by profession, and a writer, but this is no 
guarantee of being able to earn more than a bare living. 
What right had he to aspire to the hand of Edith, to ask 
her to share his lot, perhaps to sacrifice her little fortune? 
Or, worse still, to be compelled to fall back on her 
money, should a way be found to compel Bidwell to 
render her a just accounting. The place he held was 
under civil service, and he had regarded it as a permanent 
position. He turned to his good friend and told her all 
that now rose to perplex and embarrass him. She heard 
him through, and then said: 

“ Hugh, it is too late now to think of some of these 
things. The man who wins the love of a woman has in- 
curred an obligation second only to that of a husband. 
Love is not a cloak to be thrown on and off at will. If 
the girl loves you, as I believe she does, she would come 
to you were you alone and penniless, which is by no 
means the case. You are not penniless, and you have 
some good friends.” 

“ T have one, God bless you! ” cried Hugh. 

“Yes,” she said, “and it has always been to me a 
pleasure to help you help yourself. You have helped 
yourself, Hugh, for, excepting for a word or two in your 
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behalf, you have made your own way. You have a pro- 
fession—not one in which there is hope of much money 
reward, but one that makes a man independent if he be 
skilled in it. ‘The Watchman’ will surely give you em- 
ployment. Would you work as a reporter?” 

“Why, yes, why not, if I cannot do better? ” answered 
Hugh. “ Would it not be the best thing for me to take 
such a position, now this fight is on, and trust to some- 
thing better later?” 

“T would like nothing better,” replied Mrs. Warring- 
ton, “and for reasons that I do not wish to disclose just 
at present. Go to Shuttle, Hugh, and ask for employ- 
ment. Sink your pride, and accept any position that he 
may offer. It is all for the best, I am sure.” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “ it must all be for the best. I will 
goto him at once. Besides, I wish to see him concerning 
my resignation. A great deal depends on the way such a 
matter is handled on the first publication.” 

As Bannerton rode up in one elevator in “ The Watch- 
man” building, he saw Himmell pass him, going down 
in the other. Shuttle greeted him with a decided air of 
coolness. 

“ I suppose you have come to see about your resigna- 
tion,” he said, before Bannerton could speak. 

“ Not entirely,” answered Bannerton; “ I came mainly 
to apply for a position, Mr. Shuttle. You are short a 
man. I will go to work as a reporter.” 

“We are not hiring any high-priced men,” said Shut- 
tle, abruptly. 

“You may name the salary,” said Hugh. 

“What did you resign for? What did you resign for? 
Men are not giving up fat jobs nowadays to work on 
newspapers. I hear some queer stories about the way 
in which you have conducted the office.” 

“TI saw Mr. Himmell going down on the elevator,” 
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said Hugh quietly. “I presume he has talked to 
you.” 

“Yes,” assented the editor, “and he makes some 
rather damaging statements. He says you resigned un- 
der charges. What do you say to that? What do you 
say to that? He is one of our leading citizens.” 

“Yes,” returned Hugh, keeping his temper, for like 
all men who knew the wire-edged editor, he made liberal 
allowances; “he is one of the leading citizens who are 
helping Henry Bidwell to pass his ordinance, by which 
he will tie this city up for half a century, and bring mil- 
lions of dollars to himself and his associates.” 

“That has nothing to do with the case,” cried the 
editor, suddenly flaring up. “ ‘The Watchman’ is at- 
tending to that matter, as you probably have observed, if 
you read the papers. Do you read the papers? What? 
What? But you have not explained what Mr. Himmell 
has told me—that you resigned rather than face charges 
that were made against you. He says you were charged 
with soliciting a bribe from Henry Bidwell. Bidwell 
tried to bribe me, and I turned him down. Yes, sir, 
turned him down. That is the kind of a man I am. 
But how about the charges of Himmell? You haven’t 
answered. What? What?” 

Shuttle had rattled this off so fast that there had been 
no opportunity for Bannerton to get in a word. When 
he finished with his habitual interrogatory, which sel- 
dom meant a question, Bannerton said, very slowly and 
quietly: 

“All I have to say is that Mr. Himmell is an unmiti- 
gated liar. Here is my resignation, duly attested by the 
commissioners, including Mr. Himmell.” 

He laid the paper before the jerky editor. 

“ That amounts to nothing,” cried Shuttle, tossing it 
aside. “Mr. Himmell has explained that. It was his 
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kindly way of letting you down easy. It amounts to 
nothing. I am afraid I shall have to print the whole 
story. I do not believe in suppressing news, simply be- 
cause a newspaper man is involved. We are running a 
newspaper.” 

For a moment Bannerton sat dumfounded. 

“Amounts to nothing!” he exclaimed, reaching out 
and taking this paper from the desk. “This written 
document, and my word amount to nothing!” 

“You have not explained anything,” snapped the 
editor. 

“Mr. Shuttle,” said Hugh, folding the paper, and re- 
placing it in his pocket, “I have nothing to explain. I 
resigned from the secretaryship of the commission of 
my own free will, and for reasons of my own. I have 
taken more from you than I would have from any man 
living—but that is your faculty. All I ask is fair treat- 
ment, and I should receive it from you.” 

“Who says I am not fair?” indignantly challenged the 
editor. 

“The facts are as they appear on the minutes of the 
commission,” continued Hugh. “The publication of 
anything else will be an injustice to me. I leave the 
matter in your hands, trusting to your fairness.” 

“Very well,” said Shuttle, “I shall write the article 
myself.” 

“ Look here, Shuttle,” said Hugh, to whom this meant 
no small danger, “ we have been friends for some time. 
Let this take its regular course through the city hall run. 
I do not wish any advertising, and it is certainly not much 
in a news sense.” 

“Do you think I can’t write it?’’ demanded Shuttle. 
“Very well, sir; I shall see that the city hall man works 
the story up the same as if it were not a newspaper man 
involved. I intended to do you a favour.” 
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“Very well, we will say no more about the matter,” 
said Hugh, “and I ask for no special favour. Treat me 
the same as you would any other man; but I warn you 
that Himmell is a fool, inspired by no less a man than 
Henry Bidwell. Excuse me, but I wish to say just one 
word more about the other matter. Can I get work on 
this paper? ”’ 

“To be frank about it,” replied Shuttle, “I do not 
think you can at present. We have more men than we 
know what to do with. No, Bannerton, there is no place 
open for you.” 

“Good day,” said Bannerton, bowing, “I bid you 
good day.” 

He went down in the elevator, feeling weak and small. 
Refused the position of a reporter, when he was ready to 
enlist more for patriotism than for the pay. It was humil- 
iating; and it was a commentary on the uncertainties of a 
trade that he had thought a profession. As for the way 
in which the paper would handle his resignation, he gave 
it little thought. What could there be, with his denial of 
Himmell’s absurd charges, and the evidence of the resig- 
nation on the minutes? 

On the street he met John Hannum. 

“Come with me,” said the lawyer. “I wish to talk 
with you on a matter of business. It is supper, time; so 
we had better go to a restaurant, where we can both talk 
and eat.” 

“No,” protested Hugh, “let us walk. I want to be 
out in the air.” 

“Very well,” assented the lawyer, “let us both talk 
and walk.” 

Deftly and artfully, Hannum led up to his business, be- 
ginning with the status of the street railway corpora- 
tion’s great conspiracy, and its promise of success. It 
was a trick of his to take both sides of a question at once, 
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and present the arguments so blended as to leave the im- 
pression he desired in the mind of his listener. He now 
summoned all the sophistry at his command to prove to 
the young man that, while there were many very good 
reasons why the ordinance should not pass, there was yet 
lacking any moral wrong, considering the competitive 
system which governed the world of business and the 
affairs of men. 

“ But, John,” said Hugh, at last, “ you have said your- 
self, time and again, that it was a great wrong.” 

“Not a great moral wrong, but, perhaps, a business 
wrong,” returned the lawyer. “If the city makes a bad 
bargain it is a certain kind of wrong, perhaps, but one 
cannot interfere and right matters every time some one 
gets the best of a bargain. Now, it is much the same in 
this matter. What affair is it of yours more than the 
Other people of this city? Why should you step out of 
your way to clash with Bidwell and Sprogel, who have 
done you no injury? Why should you set up your 
Opinion against that of some of the leading men of the 
city, who certainly have large interests at stake? It is 
merely a matter of opinion whether or not this ordinance 
is a good or a bad thing for the city. Because a man 
may happen to agree with Henry Bidwell, it is no proof 
that he is corrupt.” 

“We can never agree on this subject,” said Hugh. 
“We have talked about it a good many times, and, while 
- you beat me in the argument, you cannot shake my con- 
victions. I know, and you know, the conditions existing 
here right now. It is a great and gigantic steal, and you 
know it, John; one by which the people are to be tricked 
out of their rights ; betrayed by the men elected to serve 
the people; and aided and abetted by men who know 
better, but who are too cowardly to speak out in pro- 
test, or who are too dense to understand. But you do 
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understand, and, as Laurie puts it, you are becoming 
more lawyer than man. I thought at one time, from the 
way you talked, there was a possibility that you would be 
one of the men to come out and fight, and help save 
this great right of the people.” 

“ My dear Hugh,” said Hannum, smiling, “that was 
when there seemed to be a chance to beat it. It was 
after the people had risen in protest and driven the 
council to turn down a much less sweeping ordinance 
than this one. The public sentiment has changed, I 
tell you. This ordinance will pass and be signed by the 
mayor.” 

“Tf it does, it will be for the reason that such men 
as you prove recreant to their duty,” cried Hugh, hotly. 
“But, if this is the business you have with me, 
there is no use in further discussing it. I believe it is a 
great crime; one by which the many are to be robbed for 
the benefit of a mere handful, and I will never cease to 
oppose the consummation of it with all the power that 
God has given me, which, I admit, is not much.” 

A look of admiration came into the lawyer’s face as 
he met his friend’s glance, and noted the dilated nostrils 
and the flashing eyes. 

“ Hugh,” he said, after a moment of reflection, “ I am 
your friend, and I spoke as such when I advised you not 
to become embroiled in this controversy, which concerns 
others much more than it does you. But it is on a mat- 
ter of plain business that I now speak. You have before 
you an opportunity to make yourself independent in a 
monetary way, and be clean and honourable, too. My 
advice is to sell a certain block of ‘Watchman’ stock 
for the price you have been offered.” 

“You! You, too, John!” exclaimed Hugh, in tones 
in which amazement and deep reproach were mingled. 
“ To think that you would engage yourself to come to me 
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on such a mission in the guise of a friend. I thought you 
above it, John Hannum! ” 

“And why?” replied the lawyer, reddening a little. 
“Why should I not undertake to advise you to a client’s 
advantage and your own? For I am sincere when I ad- 
vise you to sell this stock, or to help Bidwell secure it.” 

“Why?” cried Hugh; “because I am bound by all 
that should guide an honourable man; by my word of 
honour, not to do anything you have proposed. Do 
you ask me to break my word?” 

“No,” roared Hannum, stopping abruptly and ex- 
tending his hand, his whole manner changing. “ Shake 
hands with the man, Hugh, and damn the lawyer. I 
have been in a good many tight places where I was 
tempted, but I have never yet broken such a promise.” 

“T believe you, John, I believe you,” said Hugh. 

“But did they know that you were thus bound?” 
asked Hannum, suddenly. 

“T told Bidwell so, plainly and flatly,” replied Hugh. 
“ As for the temptation, he offered what is dearer to me 
than all the money in the world.” 

The lawyer gave a little start, and shot a meaning 
glance from the corner of his eyes, which his companion 
did not notice. He coughed several times. 

“And you refused?”’ he observed, casually. 

“T refused,” said Hugh, simply. 

For some time they walked in silence. Hannum was 
the first to speak. 

“They had no right to engage me in the matter,” he 
said. “I asked particularly if there was any reason in 
the world why you should not sell, or at least help them 
get the stock. They told me there was none.” 

“Nor was there, according to their code,” said Hugh. 

“It was a deceit which I resent,” continued the lawyer. 
“You have done the only thing that an honourable man 
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could do, and I do not advise you to do anything else; 
but that has nothing to do with what I said in the be- 
ginning. You are making a mistake to take a part in 
this fight. You are making powerful enemies. It is all 
very well to have weak enemies, for they give you a 
standing, but powerful ones are likely to drag a man 
down in the long run.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the young man. “A 
guilty conscience makes a man hesitate to strike even a 
weak enemy.” | 

“They will force you out of your position,” said 
Hannum. : 

“T resigned to-day,” said Hugh, quietly. 

“So soon!” exclaimed Hannum. “ Tell me about it.” 

When Bannerton had finished his story of the events of 
the day, Hannum shook his head, and said: 

“ They have attacked you, and you have a right to fight 
back. I still question whether you will profit by the 
course, but you have the right that just resentment gives 
aman. It has no standing in the law, but the consent of 
men makes it a higher law.” 

He was silent for some time, and then he said: 

“ There is no use of further talk. Your mind is fixed, 
and you must follow the course you have marked out 
for yourself. But I tell you there is little hope to prevent 
the passage of this ordinance now. A bunch of the alder- 
men have been bought up—so I am told—others are 
influenced by favours extended and promised in the line 
of business patronage, and a few others are weak, and 
will be made to believe the public is in favour of it.” 

“ The public in favour of such a bare-faced robbery of 
itself! ”’ exclaimed Hugh. 

“Wait, and see if I am not right,” continued the law- 
yer. “ Wait, and see the men that will go before that 
committee to place themselves on record in favour of 
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the measure that you and I know is just what you call it 
—a gigantic piece of robbery. I tell you, Hugh, the 
people of this city are up against a force that no man can 
withstand—the force of unlimited capital, and what 
comes ready to hand, nowadays, at its call. I do not 
place any reliance in ‘The Watchman.’ This man Shut- 
tle fights for the people, and appeals to the public, but he 
does not know men or human nature. Already there is 
a prejudice built up against the paper that is felt even 
when it has the popular side. Besides, he will weaken 
when the critical test comes. He is like one of those 
horses that can show you a mile in ten flat almost any 
time, but can never win a race in faster than twenty. 
No; look at it now. The paper is howling away about 
fraud and corruption, but it submits no evidence. It 
shrieks that the ordinance is robbery, and then prints 
six columns of figures to prove it. You can’t prove high- 
way robbery by an expert accountant, nor rouse men to 
action with statistics.” 

“No,” said Hugh, “ the only way to fight the devil is to 
fight him with fire.” 

“Yes,” said Hannum, “ but one man is always needed 
who is not afraid to handle something hot.” 

“ John!” exclaimed Bannerton, halting and wheeling 
round, “ that man stands before you. I have an inspira- 
tion. When the time comes I will rouse this city so that 
no man shall dare to vote for that ordinance in the com- 
mon council.” 

Hannum laughed. Then he stopped abruptly. 

“T don’t know but that you may,” he said. “ They are 
cowards, most of them. I know that from experience.” 

“ A bad cause makes cowards of most men,” answered 
Hugh. 

“So the ‘ Rollo Books’ say,” observed Hannum. “I 
have not found it so always. But you have walked my 
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legs almost off, and it is time for me to eat. Will you 
join me?” 

Something in his look and the tone with which the in- 
vitation was extended made Bannerton decline, with 
thanks. They shook hands and parted. 

As he hurried away, Bannerton’s mind was busy trying 
to grapple with the many perplexities that beset him, but 
Hannum, walking slowly, and with his head down, mur- 
mured just one sentence: “So Bidwell offered him what 
was dearer to him than wealth or power, and he refused.” 
He suddenly threw his head back, squared his shoulders, 
and quickened his pace. He walked with the jaunty step 
of a very young man. 
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CHAPTER XxXI 
LIES, LIES, LIES! 


f The machinery Henry Bidwell had set in motion was 
not built in a day. It was founded on the credulity of 
the uninformed intelligent men of the city, on the intense 
gratitude of those expecting political or business favour, 
and upon the potent force of direct corruption in the 
lower strata of public life. 

The men of these three regiments, or armies, did not, 
could not, know or understand each other. Apparently, 
they had nothing in common, yet Henry Bidwell now 
moved them in unison to accomplish his purpose to 
the ultimate detriment of all. Members of the political 
party of which Bidwell was a leader, the common pur- 
pose in political campaigns had led the uninformed 
intelligent to believe there was a common cause in 
everything Bidwell espoused. They failed to discrim- 
inate between his public and his private aims; they 
blindly supported him with a dim sense of fealty on all 
occasions. 

With a complete mastery of the political circles—the 
upper crust, the scum, and the dregs—Bidwell had this 
time set out to transform the uninformed into the misin- 
formed. | 

To accomplish this he had the power of two papers, 
the silence of one, and the vacillating policy of the other. 
Behind the papers he had the force of his clacquers, of 
varying degrees of intelligence and standing in the com- 
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munity. These forces had for some time been at work 
in favour of the ordinance. 

No; there were some who belonged to none of these 
classes. There were a few among the uninformed intel- 
ligent who, despite Bidwell’s efforts, became the in- 
formed intelligent. To a man they were opposed to the 
ordinance. The trick of the interviews secured by Bid- 
well’s agents had tied up many of these men; many had 
been misquoted by the deft art of omission, and each 
thought himself the only unfortunate, and hesitated to 
face the publicity of demanding a retraction of what 
seemed to be the prevailing view of the business world. 
Even Samuel Elliotson had been one of the number. 

But Bidwell now moved a step further. From wishing 
only the acquiescence of these men, he now demanded 
that they come out openly in his support. It was to ac- 
complish this that he first took in Ledlow, the banker, 
and now called upon him, aided by Sprogel, to bring 
these men into line. Coercion, soft and velvety, it is true, 
took the place of pleadings and promises. The result 
was the appearance of men who carried weight with the 
mass advocating the passage of the ordinance. Squirm 
and wriggle as they might, the lean and gaunt banker 
was firm, and the pressure often reached out until it 
menaced their very existence in the business world. 

Some—a few—were outside the influence of this tri- 
umvirate of high-grade vice, and stood aloof. They would 
have even fought the passage of the ordinance, but they 
had no leader; there was nothing on which to base con- 
certed action. Yes; there was the Municipal League, ° 
an organisation headed by a man who would have tried 
to saw real wood with a theoretical hand-saw. Professor 
Amos Quibler, the president of the Municipal League, 
and member of the Ethical Culture Society, was calling 
on all good men to rise up in revolt. He bent his energies 
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to writing two-column communications to “ The Watch- 
man,” showing what had been done in Edinburgh by mu- 
nicipal ownership. He stood for no compromise; de- 
manded that the city buy the street railway system and 
operate it, and was quite as far wrong one way as was 
Bidwell the other. To men who came to him with sug- 
gestions that might have resulted in the organisation of 
the dissenting forces, he turned a deaf ear. He was 
shocked and offended because these suggestions all sa- 
voured of practical politics—something vulgar, and unut- 
terably gross. He was the béte noire of Shuttle, who saw 
in him—but did not recognise them as such—all his own 
_faults, enlarged and magnified. 

What was there, then, to prevent Henry Bidwell from 
carrying out his plans, with such an organisation behind 
him, and naught but a single paper and a handful of men 
to confront him? There was something—the great dor- 
mant mass of plain men, the public. The public! It was 
a term that brought a smile to the face of Bidwell when 
he heard it used in a commonly accepted sense; but he 
was afraid of the public in his heart. For the public was 
made up largely of men who worked with hands as well 
as head, and earned their weekly wage. 

What did they care for Sprogel, or Ledlow, or even 
Bidwell? What terrors had Sprogel’s frown? What if 
Ledlow could refuse them a loan from his bank? What 
if Bidwell did name the men who were to fatten at the 
public crib? It was all nothing to them. They paid 
taxes, they paid car-fares that swelled the dividends of 
the company, and, above all, they had time to read and 
know a thing or two far in advance of the men who had 
no time for anything but to make money. To keep this 
mass from being roused was Bidwell’s sole aim. This 
was the reason why he so longed for “ The Watchman ” ; 
but, as that was out of his reach, he did the next best 
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thing, and discredited it in his other papers, while he 
threw the dust of misinformation into the eyes of the 
public. And yet, there was always a danger that this 
mass might be roused—one man of courage, with the 
logic of fact back of him, could do it. It was all that Bid- 
well really had had to fear from the very first, and he 
planned to prevent this by offering misleading state- 
ments in every direction through many channels. 

His revenge on Bannerton had been sufficient to sat- 
isfy him for the time being; for the article that Shuttle 
published was seasoned just enough with the poison of 
subtle omission to afford him the opportunity to bring it 
before Edith, and to make it the excuse for a talk he 
had been avoiding. He had contrived to keep from 
meeting her after the night when he had found them 
together, and when he had made his effort to’secure 
the stock from the young man. 

Edith was accustomed to his vagaries in the matter of 
working hours, and his uncertainty at meals, so she 
thought nothing of his absence, although she longed for 
a word from him concerning the result of the interview. 
That he, her uncle, who had always been so kind to her, 
would refuse consent, when once she should tell him she 
loved Hugh, seemed to her the height of improbability. 
That he would interpose any strong objection when she 
should put her foot down and declare for Hugh, for she 
was resolved to make such a stand, was out of the ques- 
tion. So she lived for a few days in a dream of love all 
her own, much alone in her room, where she was busy, 
very busy, thinking as only a girl can think when the 
Prince has come and stands waiting to take her away. 
The storm burst upon her suddenly out of this fair sky. 
It came after breakfast, when Bidwell, laying “ The 
Watchman ” out before her, said: 

“Edith, there is something here I wish you to read, 
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and when you have finished J should like to be heard 
before you say anything.” 

He was very soft and suave, and he spoke in a kindly, 
parental tone. 

She read the article over, once, twice, and then again, 
before she looked up. 

“ Hugh has resigned, and—and—there is something 
else,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘Oh, I know he cannot 
have done anything wrong, uncle.” 

“My dear,” began Bidwell, “it is sometimes most 
painful to speak ill of a person, and yet when it is a 
duty it must be done.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she asked, turning pale. 
“T will never believe ill of Hugh Bannerton until it is 
proved to me,” she continued, a little colour coming to 
her face. 

“ Listen,” commanded Bidwell. ‘ He has deceived me 
as well as you, and I thought myself a good judge of 
human nature. You know what I have done for him. 
Taking advantage of my confidence, he has obtained pos- 
session of certain securities, at present of great value to 
me. With these in his possession, he sought to intimi- 
date me into giving approval to his suit for your hand, 
and when I, for good and sufficient reasons, which I shall 
now make known, refused, he made threats to ruin me 
by defeating the passage of the ordinance that I have so 
carefully drawn, and on which depends not alone my 
fortune, but the money entrusted to my care by your 
father. But this is not all. He has led a wild and profli- 
gate life.” 

“No! No! Not that, uncle!” cried Edith, her lips 
trembling, and tears coming to her eyes. ‘“ He has been 
with me so much, and I know him so well.” 

“It is indeed astounding,” continued Bidwell, speak- 
ing in a sad tone, “ and it seems almost incredible. Why, 
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my poor girl, his relations with a stenographer named 
Dolly Devine have been of such an open and scandalous 
nature that it is common talk at the city hall. Heisa 
scoundrel, Edith, and it was only out of consideration 
for you and Mrs. Warrington that I prevailed on August 
Himmell to allow him to resign. I followed this by in- 
terposing with Mr. Shuttle, the editor of ‘The Watch- 
man,’ who has, I see, couched the account of his resigna- 
tion in the most considerate language possible under the 
circumstances.” 

“Uncle Henry,” said Edith, when he paused, her head 
thrown back, and a praud look in her eyes, “ I do not be- 
lieve a word you have just told me. Hugh Bannerton 
is aclean man. He may have crossed you in a business 
matter. Of that I know nothing. But this story of an- 
other woman I cannot, I will not, believe. Hugh Ban- 
nerton, Uncle Bidwell, whatever else he may be, is an 
honourable gentleman, for as such only could he have 
Mrs. Warrington for his friend.” 

A scowl passed over Bidwell’s face at mention of the 
name. 

“ Foolish girl,” he said, “ you force me to go further 
than J intended. You ask for proof. I ama methodical 
and careful man. Here it is.” 

He drew forth a leaf of paper and held it out to her. 

“It is one of the notes he has been writing to the girl, 
and I took care to get her brazen confession before I 
would accept it as genuine. It is, perhaps, painful for 
you to read, but you have forced the issue. You know 
his signature.” 

Edith seized the note, gave it one sweeping glance, 
and then everything swam before her eyes. She uttered 
a little cry—the cry that small animals give when 
wounded—and would have fallen had not her uncle 
caught her in his arms. 
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“ All’s fair in love and war,” he said, with his pleasant 
little laugh, as he carried her to a sofa, “ and this is both 
~ love and war.”’ 

When she had recovered he sat beside her, and, with 
all the kindness of a loving parent, blended with his 
wicked talent for deceit, he told the girl of what Mrs. 
Warrington had done to requite his kindness; how she 
had urged Bannerton to oppose him, and had protected 
him in his base passion for the dissolute woman of the 
city hall. He told her of his solicitude for her welfare; 
how he had made a promise to her dying father to watch 
over her and shield her from harm, and he recalled to her 
a promise she had then made to obey his wishes. His 
strength and cunning plausibility was too much for her 
to withstand, and she vowed never to look on the face 
of Hugh Bannerton again. But she rejected a hint that 
she take a trip East in company with a sister of Banker 
Ledlow. 

“No, uncle,” she said, decisively, “I will stay here as 
long as you give me a home. No one shall know. No; 
no one shall know.” 

Calling her a brave little woman, Bidwell kissed her 
on the forehead, and went cheerfully down-town, two 
hours late, but well pleased with the part he had played, 
leaving her to her misery. 

“T have broken that-up,” he said to himself, “ and, 
after all, it is for her welfare. Sprogel will make her a 
good husband.” 

To him a marriage was merely like forming a trust. 

Bannerton raged when he read the article in “ The 
Watchman ” which chronicled the fact that he had given 
up his place in the city hall. His first impulse was to face 
Shuttle and tell him what he thought of him. But, like 
most people who became angered at Shuttle, he was 
Overcome On more mature thought by a feeling of pity. 
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After all, perhaps Shuttle did not mean anything wrong. 
It was so maladroit as to be, possibly, a result of his 
honest efforts to be fair. 

Mrs. Warrington laughed at the article, and scented 
Hugh how many times he had done the same thing 
himself. | 

“Tt is one of those articles that cannot be denied, for 
it really charges nothing,” she said. “ If you try to ex- 
plain, you will make yourself ridiculous. Never offer an 
explanation based on what some people may think.” 

But over Shuttle’s refusal to employ Hugh on the 
paper Mrs. Warrington was not at all backward about 
expressing an opinion. She thought it very foolish, in 
the first place, not to take a man like Hugh at this par- 
ticular time, and she resented the estimate that Shut- 
tle placed on talents that she, perhaps, rated higher 
than any other person. 

She brought up the ordinance, and when they had dis- 
cussed the situation for some time, she suddenly said: 

“ Hugh, I want some one whom I can trust to look 
after my affairs, and, incidentally, I shall need some 
one to help me in what I wish to do to help defeat this 
measure. Would you work for me? Would you be 
my private secretary?” 

“T would work for you until my hands were worn to 
the bone, if necessary,” cried Hugh. “ But this comes 
from the goodness of your heart. You wish an excuse to 
help me. I have some money, and I really shall need 
nothing for some little time. Let me volunteer to help 
you, if I can, to enlist under your banner as proof of my 
loyalty to a good cause, and not for pay.” 

“Very well,” she said, simply. ‘“ Consider yourself en- 
listed. The best work in a matter of this kind is done 
by those who have apparently nothing to do. Make no 
explanations beyond the statement that you were tired 
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of the city hall life; mix with men, speak frankly what you 
feel concerning this great question that is now before the 
public, and gather what information you can. Be guided 
by your own judgment, hold up your head, and ally your- 
self with the honest men of this community. It will pay 
in the long run. All I ask is that you shall see me at 
least once a day.” 

“T am in the battle at last,” cried Hugh, catching up 
his hat, “ and I would never have been satisfied if I had 
held back. It is a fine thing to eapiute a city, but how 
much finer it would be to save one.’ 

He saluted, about faced, and left the room. 

The first man he called to see was Amos Quibler, the 
busy president of the Municipal League. Theoretically, 
Quibler was always in his office during business hours, 
so Hugh searched two hours before he found him, argu- 
ing municipal reform with Jonathan Fluttery, editor of 
“ The Spinning Wheel.” 

“T have convinced Fluttery that the ordinance should 
not be passed,” said Quibler, triumphantly, to Banner- 
ton when they were together. 

“Will he say so in his paper?” asked Hugh. 

“Oh, no; but he has promised to print a communica- 
tion from me on the subject. Do you think he would do 
that if he were not convinced that the ordinance is a bad 
one?” 

Bannerton exacted a promise from Quibler not to 
write any communications for several days; Quibler felt 
grieved, but promised. From talks with other men 
whom he sounded on the ordinance, Bannerton became 
more and more convinced that there was in the hearts of 
many men of standing a decided antipathy to the passage 
of the ordinance. 

“It is an outrage and a gigantic steal,” was the con- 
sensus of opinion, “but what can we do about it? If 
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some man of standing would only take hold of the mat- 
ter,” said each man, only to shrink back in alarm when 
Bannerton suggested that he be the first one to come 
out. Each man of standing wanted some other man of 
standing to step forward and make a bold stand. 

From the outwardness of things Bannerton penetrated 
to the inwardness, pursuing his task with industry. He 
contemplated the situation with amazement and disgust. 
It was worse than he expected, familiar as he was with 
the imposture about him. On every side he met with 
traces of the dark influence of the bandit trio. A lawyer 
of high standing, who had given an interview in which 
he favoured the ordinance, declared it a vicious piece of 
legislation. 

“But, Mr. Quarmly,” exclaimed Bannerton, “ you are 
on record as favouring the ordinance. Your interview 
presents you in that light.” 

“No,” replied Quarmly, “I only accept one phase of it 
—long-term franchises. I favour long-term franchises, 
but I do not favour giving up the right of the city to 
regulate the rate of fare to be charged.” 

“Then why do you not come out in opposition to the 
ordinance?” asked Bannerton. “ Will you give me an 
interview thus expressing your views?” 

“By no means,” exclaimed the lawyer, hastily, “ and 
I wish it distinctly understood that we are not talking 
for publication. I would be compelled to deny anything 
of the sort, if you should quote me.” 

“T shall not quote you,” said Bannerton, in disgust. 
“ But it is indeed a fine state of affairs when I find a 
great majority of the leading men of this city opposed 
to its passage privately, while publicly posing as its 
supporters.” 

“Then why does some man of standing not come out 
and take up the issue?”’ demanded Quarmly. 
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“Will you support such a man if he does take such a 
stand?” asked Bannerton. 

“Yes,” replied Quarmly. “I will send in a good sub- 
scription. You know money will be needed.” 

Wherever Bannerton went it was the same thing, over 
and over again. Among the aldermen of the better class 
there had grown a feeling that the ordinance was a 
proper one. On every side they were met by men who 
said a good word for the measure; the papers controlled 
by Bidwell continued to print interviews with leading 
citizens, while lawyers of standing, posing as property- 
owners, had appeared before the council committee and 
argued in favour of the passage of the ordinance. Be- 
fore the committee had also come business men to stam- 
mer a few commendatory words—driven there like so 
many sheep prodded by the drover. The members of 
the phalanx commanded by Sprogel were in high feath- 
er. They strutted and swaggered before their fellow- 
members. 

“What did we tell you fellows? ” said Connie Moran. 
““See what the business ‘ guys’ say. I tell you this is 
right, this ordinance. The ‘Duke’ wouldn’t stand for 
anything that wasn’t dead on the square no more than I 
would.” 

“Tt is all cut off and ready to serve,” said Locksley 
to Bannerton. “ There isn’t any more to it. They have 
some of the beer aldermen down here, filling them up 
with champagne, and that settles it. When you get 
champagne into a Dutchman, he’s lost, and that is all 
there is to it. The business ‘ guys’ have fixed the thing. 
Make one of those Googleheiser boys think the business 
men want a thing, and he’s for it. There ain’t anything 
so set in the world as a conservative ‘guy’ with the 
wrong hunch.” 

It was little wonder that Bidwell was in high spirits. 
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He frequented the club late in the afternoon and early 
evening, and he had a warm grasp and a smile for all he 
met. His old chuckle, that had given him his first start 
as a lobbyist, had come back to him, and many there 
were who wondered they had never before noticed what 
a genial gentleman he really was. 

The three men—Bidwell, Sprogell, and Ledlow—met 
one evening in one of the private dining-rooms on the 
second floor of the club-house. 

Both Ledlow and Bidwell had agreed to stay down and 
take dinner with the bachelor millionaire. 

“Tt does look promising,” said the slender banker, 
rubbing his bony hands together. “ But I wish ‘The 
Watchman’ would let up a little. They are getting 
pretty close to some ugly facts.” 

“Let them go,” cried Bidwell. “ What do we care 
what that paper says?” 

“ But it is liable to wake the people up,” continued the 
banker. “I have had quite a number of men ask me 
about the ordinance.” 

“Well, you told them, did you not?” said Bidwell, 
laughing. “ That is justit. I tell you the people listento | 
the voice of the business men every time. Give me the 
foremen, and I will get the rest of the vote in a shop, 
no matter how big it is, or what the sentiment. The city _, 
is nothing but a big shop, and we have the foremen.” ~ 

“We have not all of them,” said Ledlow, dubiously. 
“Elliotson, for instance, is talking ugly, and, by the 
way, I hear that young man, Bannerton, has been 
busying about for the last few days, trying to stir up 
trouble.” 

“ Elliotson is an old grandma,” said Bidwell, “‘ and his 
knitting is coarse. He is as far behind the times in this 
matter as he is in the banking business.” 

“ Elliotson is a good banker,” said Ledlow, with some 
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gleam of professional spirit. ‘‘ No matter what else you 
may say of him, he is a good banker.” 

“Yes,” said Bidwell, laughing, for he was in the best 
of spirits; “he is a good banker, and that is the reason 
why you will have millions when he has hundreds of 
thousands. Yes, he is a good banker—a goody-goody 
banker, afraid to take chances. Why, Ledlow, you will 
clean up more on this one deal than he would make by 
his methods in the banking business in fifty years.” 

“Yes, if it goes through all right,” assented the cau- 
tious money-lender. 

“ Goes through all right! ” exclaimed Bidwell. “ Why, 
what can stop it now? No power on earth. No, sir, no 
power on earth can block me now.” 

“Open another bottle,” rumbled the ponderous Spro- 
gel, opening his eyes; for he had been nodding while the 
two men talked. 

“Yes,” cried Bidwell, his eyes sparkling, “ Sprogel is 
right. Bring another bottle. I have earned it, if ever 
a man has.” 

“Henry, I wouldn’t, if I were you,” said the banker, 
nervously. “ You remember, you said once, you never 
took a glass of wine that it did not bring you bad luck 
in some form or another.” 

“Well,” said Bidwell, again laughing like a boy, “ it 
is a stand-off in that case, as I never had any real good 
luck when I did not open one.” 

Ledlow looked appealingly to Sprogel. But Sprogel 
merely shrugged his beefy shoulders, and said: 

““What’s the use? Henry does as he pleases, any 
way.” 

Very little champagne had a great effect on Bidwell. 
He was of the nervous, high-strung temperament that 
cannot hold in check the exhilarating influences of the 
blended vintage. It released all his energy, like the tear- 
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ing away of a dam. In a few moments an ecstasy of 
avarice came over him. 

“Millions!” he cried, holding the glass aloft, and 
watching the bubbles whirl up the long stem—for the 
old-fashioned glass still lingered in the club. “ Millions 
for us three. Why, this is only the beginning. The 
next step is to consolidate them all into one company. 
Think of it! Capitalised for a billion dollars, and held as 
a right that none can take away for fifty years! ” 

“But we won't be here then,” remarked Sprogel, plac- 
idly. 

“Why not? Why not? Who can tell?” cried Bidwell, 
his eyes blazing. “Give me money enough—enough, 
mind you—and I will defy death itself!” The glass fell 
from his fingers as he spoke, and he grew ghastly white. 

“Tam not feeling well,” he said, feebly, as Ledlow and 
Sprogel hastily rose from their chairs. “ But I will be 
better ina moment. You were right, Ledlow; I should 
never drink it.” 

He recovered shortly and was taken home by Ledlow. 
But the dinner was not lost; for Sprogel, with the in- 
stinctive frugality to waste nothing, sent at once for two 
other guests, Mayor Thorn and Connie Moran. 

And, while they feasted and made merry over the pros- 
pects of a victory over the people, whose interests the 
mayor and councilmen had taken solemn oath to pro- 
tect, Hugh Bannerton was parting with Elliotson, after 
a long talk. 

“The columns of the paper shall be open to you,” said 
Elliotson, “and I pledge myself to stand by you in the 
movement. I dislike to precipitate a fight of this nature, 
which may grow personal; but you are right, and there 
is no other way out of it. Get your man as soon as 
possible.” 

As Bannerton hurried away to see Mrs. Warrington 
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and perfect his plans, he was filled with a fierce glow, 
a zest for battle, such as had never before inspired him. 
For he felt sure Henry Bidwell had made him dishon- 
oured in the eyes of the woman he loved. But, even 
worse than that, his faith had been shattered; for he 
would have staked his life that Edith would have re- 
mained staunch and true to him, no matter who defamed 
him, so long as he followed what he thought his duty. 











CHAPTER XXII 
HANNUM RECEIVES HIS ANSWER 


When Bidwell left Edith, after the interview in which 
he placed in her hands the proof of her lover’s duplicity 
(for the damning evidence of the letter was not to be 
doubted), she sat for a long time dazed and numbed by 
the shock. 

Her first feelings were those of a person who had re- 
ceived a blow, and returns slowly to consciousness, striv- 
ing to recall the incidents that preceded it, and, as yet, 
but dimly aware of the extent of the injury. She did not 
weep; there was no feeling of keen anguish or acute 
pain; only a dull, dead sense of a great loss. It was a 
loss not alone of the man whom she had loved, but a loss 
of faith in all men. She had never thought that Hugh 
would love another woman. She had felt no jealousy. 
And, after this blind faith in him, to find that he had 
burned with love for another woman while professing 
love for her! The letter was before her. It was over- 
flowing with love, with passionate love, and teemed with 
endearing expressions. It was a letter such as a man 
might have written who wished to tell all his love in one 
letter. And it was signed, “ Your own faithful Hugh.” 
Faithful! Pah! if this was the faithfulness of man, she 
was done with them all. She felt no sting of jealousy; 
only a sickening sense of loss of faith. There could be 
no explanation, no extenuation, no reconciliation. With 
a coolness that surprised her, she took pen and paper 
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and wrote a short letter to Hugh. It was curt, brusque, 
business-like. It might have been a letter dismissing a 
housemaid. She told the man she had loved that they 
could never meet again. She made no accusation, ex- 
pressed no regrets, and left no opening for a reply. She 
asked one thing only: that he should tell no one, not 
even Mrs. Warrington. It was a letter cold, formal, and 
hard; one that left no doubt as to the firmness of the 
writer. 

When she had posted the letter, for she went to the 
letter-box on the corner and dropped it in herself, she 
drew a long breath, and instinctively clutched to regain 
it. It was her first weakness, her first wavering. Ina 
panic of doubt and fear, she hurried home; for the 
thought had come to her that perhaps there might be 
some mistake—that possibly the letter might not have 
been written by Hugh. This was the straw that she 
clutched at in a last agony of hope. For no sooner had 
she looked at the letter again than all hope fled. It was 
his handwriting, the signature was his—she knew the 
peculiar twist to the “ H,” and the way it was joined to 
the “u.”” The little spark of love, of tender recollection, 
that was yet alive in her heart went out that instant. She 
resolved to forget, to be thankful that she had found out 
in time. Henceforth, she would trust no man, and no 
one should know. That night she wept over a much 
older letter, but she was alone in her room, where no 
one could see. This was repeated, night after night, 
but each day she rose, strong and firm in her resolution, 
held up by her pride, and a great sense of wrong. She 
was soft and pleasant in her manners, she smiled often 
and easily, she was the delight of her uncle, who had 
expected an entirely different attitude on her part. So 
he chuckled to himself, and, knowing men, and not 
women, judged by the masculine standard, and said: 
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“She did not care for him, after all. She is a sensible 
girl.” 

On every side in the set in which she moved Edith 
heard Hugh Bannerton held up to derision and scorn. 
He was denounced as a young anarchist, as an ingrate, 
who had been picked up and befriended by Henry Bid- 
well, and now repaid his kind benefactor with the basest 
ingratitude. Some wondered that such a fellow had 
been tolerated in the upper circle at all; others remem- 
bered that they had always been suspicious of him. Even 
very young men and women took up the gossip, and re- 
peated the insinuation that Hugh had been dropped from 
his position by reason of some grave offence. 

John Hannum was an exception. He made no excuses 
for the young man, but he stopped those who spoke to 
him directly by declaring that it was a matter which he 
did not care to discuss. He had no opinion on the ordi- 
nance, nor upon the motives of those who advocated or 
opposed its passage. His attitude was in such contrast 
to that of many who had professed friendship for Ban- 
nerton that it aroused in Edith a feeling of admiration 
and gratitude; for she held Hugh guiltless of everything 
but faithlessness to her. This feeling toward Hannum 
she revealed to him by a chance remark. With the quick- 
ness of a trained attorney to seize an opening, he asked 
a question concerning Hugh. Her reply released him 
from an obligation to which a sense of honour had thus 
far bound him. Instantly, cool-headed, and shrewd as 
he was in all other things, he was carried away. He 
asked another question, a great and significant one, to 
a woman. The answer came at once, and it came with 
the deadly kindliness that there is no mistaking. When 
there is kindness and pity in this answer it is immutable. 
This Hannum knew, for there are some things in which 
all women are alike. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
FRIENDS AND FOES 


One day there appeared on the first page of “ The 
Watchman ”’ a boxed notice, printed in black type, and 
headed, “ A Call to Arms!” It was read by every one 
who took the paper, and soon the news was taken up 
and carried about by word of mouth. It was a call for 
an uprising of citizens to fight the passage of the ordi- 
nance, to prevent the city from being tied down by a 
‘monopoly for fifty years. All persons ready to enlist 
were asked to send in their names, those wishing to take 
a public part in the fight to signify that such was their in- 
tention ; others, who might not wish to be publicly identi- 
fied with the movement, could express themselves pri- 
vately. A pledge was made that the names of those who 
might wish to contribute funds to help pay the expenses 
of the fight would not be published. A citizens’ commit- 
tee would be formed at once, and officers elected. The 
call was signed by John Brawley, a business man whose 
standing was of the highest. He was a Scotchman, 
honest and fearless. 

The ice once broken, there was a quick response on 
the part of many men who had hung back for lack of a 
leader. The standing of Brawley was such that his name 
inspired confidence, and that afternoon a number of busi- 
ness men, Elliotson and Dee among the number, gath- 
ered in his private office to discuss plans. Outside, Ban- 
nerton was taking down the names of other men who 
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came to enlist, men of all classes, and in various walks 
in life. It was decided to organise at once. Brawley 
was named as president, and Bannerton as secretary. 
The next day money began to come in, and the manner 
in which it came was a striking proof of the power that 
Bidwell and his associates wielded. Messengers brought 
the largest contributions in cash, and departed without 
telling from whom they came. A few sent checks—but 
none through Ledlow’s bank. The next day small sub- 
scriptions poured in through the mails; letters came bv © 
the hundreds, commending the work, and pledging 
further assistance. | 

“The people are with us,” said one of the men who 
had been chosen a member of the executive committee 
of the organisation. “ There will be little more heard of 
the ordinance now.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” said Brawley. “ From the 
facts Mr. Bannerton has laid before me, I am convinced 
Bidwell has resolved to go through with this at any cost. 
They are in too far to back out now. But as for the 
people being with us, there is no doubt of that. The 
people are always right when they understand.” 

“It is our aim to make them understand,” said Ban- 
nerton, looking up from his desk. “ It is also our duty.” 

“ Precisely,’ assented Brawley, “ and for that very rea- 
son we must arrange for meetings at once.” 

The story of a battle may be told in a paragraph, or 
made into a book. It held true of this battle; for the inci- 
dents of the two weeks’ engagement, during which a peo- 
ple, tied and hampered by the law, and menaced by those 
who respected no law, fought to save a public right from 
being prostituted to private gain, were many and varied. 
They were enough to make a thrilling tale of attack, de- 
fence, trials, and temptations, some men staunch and 
true, others bending to ignoble deeds under pressure. 
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There were all the phases of human nature that the fric- 
tion of strife brings to the surface. Let it suffice to treat 
of this dark drama of modern life, this massacre of men’s 
consciences, in general terms, and spare the details that 
would but lead to the slums and the brothels. Of Tub- 
bett, Moran, Mayor Thorn, and those of the hardy and 
reckless band that served for pay, what can be told but 
the same old story? Sworn to stand firm, caring naught 
for the threats of irate citizens, unless reinforced by num- 
bers, and the dangling emblem of Judge Lynch, they 
passed a wild and hilarious existence during this mem- 
orable struggle, swaggering about, drinking, living on 
the fat of the land, and filled with the lust for the booty 
that was promised in case of victory. But of other men 
who were at this time members of the common council, 
it is a different tale, and praise be to God that it is so. 
For, had it not been for the cunning artifices that de- 
ceived many of them, for sophistry that was beyond their 
grasp, and for a certain rugged sense of honour that 
bound others, there would have been small chance of 
success for Bidwell and his companions. On these men 
Bidwell turned the full force of his manifold and dis- 
guised influences. 

The character of Bidwell was such that he fought best 
when hard pressed, and never before had he been so hard 
pressed when far into a project and no longer able to 
retreat. The organisation of forces to combat him now 
brought him face to face with the public he feared, and 
which he had almost grown to hate. But to meet sucha 
contingency he had behind him the powerful confedera- 
tion made possible by his dual grasp of business and 
politics. In all the city there was not a business or pro- 
fessional man whose name he had not studied to find 
the one fulcrum by which he could be moved. The strain 
was beginning to tell on him—the strain of ceaseless 
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mental activity, and an uneasy conscience. For—and it 
was something new to him—he had begun to doubt—to 
doubt if it really was right, this giving up of everything 
for money. The breaking off with Mrs. Warrington had 
left him alone, and, being now always alone so far as his 
inner thoughts were involved, he had grown to think, 
advancing timidly and unwillingly, along a new road. 
The very warnings and advice which she had given him 
had afforded him an opportunity to talk back, to justify 
by words, and thus relieve himself. Now it was all pent 
up within him. But he pulled himself together, and re- 
solved to meet the storm that was brewing, and to push 
the ordinance through at any cost—to stop at nothing. 
The lust for gain glowed within him, and he soon put his 
forces in motion for the final assault with all the skill of 
a genetal old in the wars. 

The citizens’ committee called a mass-meeting and 
arranged for speakers. At once Bidwell caused his pa- 
pers to clamour for fair play. What was the sense of stir- 
ring up hatred and strife when all that was asked by the 
company was a calm discussion? Let other speakers be 
heard at the meeting! “The Watchman” commended 
this as proper enough, and the committee yielded. Then 
Tubbett and Moran sallied forth to rake the slums to 
pack the meeting in behalf of the company, while Bidwell 
and Sprogel brought every pressure to bear to secure the 
attendance of men of standing whom they controlled. 
Bidwell sent for one of the leading lawyers of the city, 
and said to him: 

“You must speak at this meeting in behalf of the ordi- 
nance.” 

“Good God! Mr. Bidwell, how can 1?” cried the law- 
yer, aghast. “Iam on record as making the strongest 
speech of the evening at the mass-meeting a year ago 
that passed the resolutions which resulted in the killing 
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of the other ordinance. And it was not nearly as bad 
as this one.” 

“T cannot help that,’ answered Bidwell, grimly. ‘“ We 
need you now, and you must stand by us.” 

“T cannot afford to do it,’”’ said the lawyer. 

“You can better afford to do it than you can to re- 
fuse,” said Bidwell. “ You want power of attorney in a 
very ticklish case, and I, together with Sprogel, am in 
control. Refuse me, and you are in the minority.” 

“I will do the best I can,” said the attorney. “TI will 
speak at the meeting. What do you wish me to say?” 

“Whatever you would say if you were retained as a 
lawyer and were addressing a jury. Mind you, if you 
were addressing a jury, not a judge. We will have the 
jury, too. I will see to that.” 

But this plan was miscalculated, for there was such an 
outpouring of men that the pluggers and heelers found 
themselves in the minority. But they decided to capture 
the chairmanship by force of noise, and were marshalled 
to vote for a man friendly to the ordinance. Bannerton 
heard of it, and hurried to Brawley. 

“Well, what can we do? The chairman must be 
elected, must he not?” asked the business man. 

“No; not under these circumstances,” answered Ban- 
nerton. “ You just get up and announce that Samuel 
Elliotson has been selected as chairman.” 

“But that will be gag rule,” protested the man of trade. 
“Will they stand any such high-handed procedure? ”’ 

“Stand it!” exclaimed Bannerton. ‘“ They have got 
to stand it. What can they do about it? This is our 
meeting.” 

It was a wild and stormy meeting. The great lawyer, 
white and trembling, made a sorry spectacle of himself, 
but he filled his contract. Then some of the speakers of 
the citizens’ committee got the platiorm. They riddled 
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the ordinance. They pointed out what it really meant, 
what a great steal it was. The people roared in approval. 
Other speakers followed, and when the adherents of the 
ordinance began to interrupt there grew a savage spirit 
among the men who had come to the meeting in good 
faith. There were angry mutterings, and one by one the 
heelers slunk out of the hall, cowed and afraid to go 
through with their plan. 

The next day “ The Watchman ” came out with a full- 
page account of the great uprising of the people. Men 
talked of it on the street corners, in the saloons, in the 
cars, everywhere. It became the opinion that the alder- 
men would not dare to go ahead. The papers controlled 
by Bidwell came out in the afternoon denouncing the 
men who had called the meeting as little better than 
anarchists, and deploring that respectable citizens should 
have been hooted down by the riff-raff of the city. The 
meeting was presented as one in which the better ele- 
ment favouring the ordinance had been outnumbered by 
thugs, brought there by the mischief-makers and busy- 
bodies, fighting organised capital out of pure envy. 

Bannerton, who now saw much of Shuttle, and was 
welcomed as an ally, besought the editor to print the 
facts about the meeting. But Shuttle demurred. It 
would be undignified, he said to notice such accusa- 
tions. 

“Who brought the thugs there?” he demanded. 
“Give me the proof, and I will print the facts,” he said, 
at last. 

“Ed. Tubbett brought some of them,” answered Ban- 
nerton. 

“T don’t believe it. I know Tubbett too well,” re- 
turned Shuttle. 

“I will bring you the word of a dozen men.” 

“Very well. You look that up,” said the editor. 
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The next night Bannerton came with what he had 
found confirming his first information. 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Shuttle, shortly. “ Tubbett 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Look here,” cried Bannerton, hotly; “I will not 
stand this. You ask me to get you certain information, 
and when I give it to you you tell me you do not believe 
it. What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I do not mean to question your word, Banner- 
ton, or doubt the accuracy of your information. But I 
don’t believe Tubbett would do anything of the sort. I 
see him every night, and he is very reasonable about this 
wicked world? 

Bannerton turned away in disgust. What was the use 
of talking to such a sincere and trustful man in such a 
wicked world?” 

To follow the combatants in this fight, or even the 
leaders, would make a thrilling tale, but it would be an 
over-long one. The members of the citizens’ committee 
were jubilant. Men congratulated them on every hand, 
some stealthily, is is true, but congratulated them just 
the same. The labour organisations passed resolutions 
denouncing the ordinance and commending the citizens’ 
committee. So did the Turners, and many other civic 
societies. A few ministers, in little, out-of-the-way 
churches, preached sermons against the passage of the 
ordinance. The people had risen, the ordinance was 
killed, said the people. Brawley, and Elliotson, and John 
Dee, and the rest of the committee, were sure the victory 
had been won. But Bannerton was not so sure. For 
Locksley, who had a keen sense of professional eti- 
quette, and would tell nothing concerning the secrets 
of his patrons, had said to Bannerton: 

“ They will stick, Hugh. There are a few weak sisters, 
but they will hold enough of them in line.” 
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Under the surface, Bidwell, Sprogel, and Ledlow were 
hard at work. The pressure that they brought to bear 
on some of the aldermen was powerful enough to have 
made even better men wince. One man, representing a 
constituency that was overwhelmingly opposed to the 
ordinance, and a man of business himself, was beset on 
every side. He had been the recipient of an office of 
honour at the hands of Bidwell. At the time he had 
pledged himself to return the favour with anything Bid- 
well might ask. And now Bidwell not only asked, but in- 
sisted. Another, Carl Zimmer, a simple and honest Ger- 
man, had given his word to the mayor long before—his 
word to return a favour by anything the mayor might de- 
mand of him in his capacity as an alderman. 

“T gif you my word of honour, Mr. Mayor, that my 
vote is yours when you ask for it,” he had said. “ That a 
German never breaks.” 

Now, on every side, Carl Zimmer heard things that 
made him doubt. But, worst of all, men came to him, 
saying: 

“How much do you get, Carl Zimmer? It is a big 
robbery, and, if you get nothing, you are a fool. If 
you take something, you are then a thief, Carl Zimmer. 
That I do not think. No; Carl Zimmer will vote for 
the people.” 

The series of meetings were all but over; the matter 
was to come up in the council on Monday, and it was now 
Friday. Bidwell had planned his last public move. It 
was to hold a business men’s meeting at one of the 
theatres on Saturday night. He would demonstrate that 
the business men of the community were in favour of the 
ordinance. The citizens’ committee was also to hold its 
last meeting on the same evening. Bannerton went to 
Shuttle. 

“Mr. Shuttle,” he said, “I have worked pretty hard 
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through this fight, and I wish to ask one thing now. I 
deem it an essential.” 

“ What is it?”’ asked Shuttle. “ I will do it if I can.” 

“It is to handle this business men’s meeting of the 
company as it deserves. If it really is a meeting of 
business men, say so. But if it is a packed and made- 
up meeting, with simply the business men who have 
bought stock in this speculation, or who have been 
notorious in their support of the measure, why, say 
so, cold and flat. A good deal depends on the way the 
meeting is handled.” 

“T suppose you want me to say it is a gang of toughs, 
no matter who is there,’ sneered Shuttle. “I will be 
fair, Mr. Bannerton.” 

“Tell just what the meeting really proves to be,” said 
Bannerton. “ That is all I ask.” 

“T hear they are going to pass the ordinance, any- 
way, said Shuttle, his countenance falling. “I have in- 
side information that they have a majority.” 

“Tt is a question whether they can hold them,” replied 
Bannerton. “They had them before we stirred up the 
people. A number of them are pretty weak now.” 

“Yes,” said Shuttle, perking up, “ ‘The Watchman’ 
has done great work.” 

That evening Bannerton received a message saying 
John Hannum wished to see him. He found_the EE 
waiting for him in his study. 

“Come in, my anarchistic young friend,” he cried. 
“Well, Hugh,” he continued, when Bannerton had taken 
a seat, “I am really pleased with what you have done. 
You may not make anything out of this, but you have 
had a heap of satisfaction. There is nothing so good for 
a man, both at the time and long after, as to do what he 
thinks is right.” 4 

Hugh made no reply, for, to tell the truth, he had 
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grown wary, and knew not where he might not find some 
cunning move by Bidwell. 

“ Hugh,” resumed the lawyer, rising, and beginning to 
walk back and forth, “ this ordinance is one of the most 
outrageous measures ever prepared by a corporation in 
this country. It is such work as this that will bring the 
storm down on the heads of all corporations, be they 
ever so honest, and I hold there are honest corpora- 
tions.” | 

“So do I, John. You have heard me say that many a 
time,” said Bannerton. 

“This measure is one that will disgrace the city,”’ con- 
tinued the lawyer. “ It is so bold that I am astounded at 
the effrontery of the men who are behind it. Why, do 
you know what it means? It takes away from the city 
by force of contract the rights of citizens yet unborn. 
It seizes vested rights that no body of men should dare 
deed away to become the instrument of taxation for pri- 
vate enrichment. A king would not dare do what this 
council will do. He would lose his throne, and perhaps 
his head.” 

“That the council will pass!”’ repeated Hugh. “Do 
you mean the ordinance will be passed, after all.” 

“Tt looks very much that way, Hugh,” replied the 
lawyer. “I have information that leads me to believe 
they have got all they need.” 

“John,” said Hugh, after a pause, “if you feel the 
way you do about the ordinance, why have you not come 
to our help?” 

“ How do you know I have not?” asked Hannum. 

“T beg your pardon, John, if you have felt this way for 
any length of time,” cried Hugh, “for I did not mean 
by money contribution, but by your voice, and the weight 
it would have brought to our cause.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Hannum, “lawyers do not 
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carry any weight out of court. The only hope for the 
people is inthe courts. This trust will not be misplaced, 
in my opinion. The courts will never sustain the ordi- 
nance after it has passed. The courts are the bulwark of 
the people. I wish to do my part, Hugh, to prevent a 
great wrong; to prevent the agents of the people from 
making a binding bargain wherein they knowingly betray 
their trust.” 

“Well, let me put you down for one of the speeches 
to-morrow night,” said Hugh. 

“TI will appeal to juries, or to judges, not to mobs,” re- 
plied Hannun, significantly. 

“Then why don’t you begin suit yourself?” asked 
Hugh. | 

“Hugh Bannerton, have you lost all your old quick- 
ness? I ama lawyer.” 

Suddenly a great light came to the younger man. 

“Oh, John!” he cried, “ will you—will you take the 
case?” 

The lawyer gave a sigh of relief. 

“Why, of course. Why not?” 

“Then I engage you now,” said Hugh, decisively. 
“T have that authority, and if there is not money 
enough, you can have all I have when you present 
your bill. We have plenty of money to go ahead with 
proceedings.” 

“For my services,” said Hannum, “ my fee shall be a 
nominal one. You could pay it, and not suffer much. 
Hugh, sometimes the man, the citizen, and the lawyer 
may be blended in one.” 

“There is more man than lawyer in you, after all,” 
cried Hugh, throwing his arms about his friend, now 
come back to him. “ You are all man.” 

“T hope not,” said the lawyer, dryly. “ Men—simply 
men—draw a dollar a day. But jog along now, Hugh, 
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as [ expect to work to-night. The papers will be ready 
when they are needed, if ever they are.” 

The next day Bannerton reported to Elliotson and 
Brawley concerning the retaining of John Hannum. 

“ He will have nothing to do,” said Elliotson, in a con- 
fident tone. “ Why, they will never dare to pass the ordi- 
nance now. The best men in the city are quietly oppos- 
ing its passage.” 

“Yes,” said Bannerton, “ and some of the ‘ best’ men 
in the city are quietly urging it on. You yourself told me 
the stock has been widely distributed among men ready 
always to get in on a speculation promising big returns.”’ 

“Well, there will be no returns on this investment,” 
said Elliotson. “ The ordinance will never pass.” 

“He has incurred no expense, Elliotson,” said the 
cautious Scotchman, “ and perhaps a lawyer may come in 
handy. There is no telling when a man like Bidwell is 
beaten. It is a great clan he has raised up to follow him 
on this raid.” 

The meeting at the theatre—the meeting of the busi- 
ness men in Bidwell’s behalf—filled Bannerton with a 
great and overwhelming joy when he beheld it. The 
business men had been hoodwinked into giving inter- 
views, they had been browbeaten into silence, and some 
of them had even been made to say a kindly word for the 
ordinance. But when it came to coming down to attend 
a meeting for a cause to which they were opposed at 
heart, it was another matter. Here was a chance to show 
their independence, and nothing to fear—for who cannot 
give a good excuse for not having attended a meeting? 
We learn that early in life. 

As Bannerton looked about him, he saw first a sprink- 
ling of men who had been prominent in supporting 
the company in its fight. They numbered scarcely a 
score. On every side he saw the faces of political heelers 
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whom he knew well, men gathered from lodging-houses 
and cheap saloons, the followers of any standard for one 
night and for a price. There were even boys, showing 
that the recruiting agents had been unable to fill their 
quota with men. 

“We have won,” he said to himself, as he hurried to 
the office of “ The Watchman.” 

To Shuttle he told the character of the meeting, with 
no attempt to conceal his satisfaction. 

“T’m afraid you are prejudiced. I am afraid you are 
prejudiced,” said the editor, mixing copy on the desk be- 
fore him with both hands. “TI shall have to wait until I 
hear from my men.” 

“Well, you will hear all right,’ said Bannerton. 
“There were enough members of the staff there. By the 
way, Shuttle, come over with me yourself. It’s not far.” 

“How can I get away Saturday night? How can I 
get away Saturday night?” cried the editor, aghast, still 
mixing the Associated Press report with the death no- 
tices. “Saturday night! Saturday night!” 

“Well,” thought Bannerton, as he dragged himself 
home, foot-sore and half-dead for lack of sleep, “ they 
can not make capital out of that meeting. It was Bid- 
well’s last chance, and he has failed. We will not need 
John Hannun, for which I am sorry, in a way.” 

The next morning Bannerton arose, bright and early, 
and, without waiting to dress, he got “ The Watchman.” 
He took one glance at the first page, and then dropped 
into a chair, with a sickening sensation in the pit of his 
stomach. For, in great, staring headlines, he saw: 


“GREAT MEETING OF BusINESS MEN. 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and Business Men Turn 
Out to Support the Ordinance.—Theatre 
Packed to the Doors.” 
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Calmly, very softly, he laid the paper down. Then he 
went back to his bed. He drew the covers up until they 
enveloped his head, so as to cut off all view of the world 
—and then he dropped off to sleep. The strain of the 
fight was over—he felt, he knew, he was beaten. 

When he at last awoke, the sun was high in the 
heavens. At first the old sickening sensation came to 
him when he thought of the news, the “ fake ” that had 
been distributed that day among the people of the city. 
But he shook it off, took up the paper again, and read it 
all through. When he laid it aside at last, he said, speak- 
ing aloud to himself: 

“ The greatest of all curses that can befall a man, and 
his friends, is an ambition to be a good fellow with every- 
body. Poor Shuttle!” 

He could not trust himself to see Elliotson: for he 
would not have said anything against Shuttle for the 
world. Nobody else did. Why should he? Shuttle was 
immune by mutual consent of all those whom he nagged, 
or whose plans he toppled over. 

The street railway fight passed from his mind, and his 
own deep sorrow rose up to harrow him. The packet of 
letters! Her letters! His letters! Why had she sent 
them back to him? It was a bleak and dreary day, but 
he boarded a car, and rode as far as it went. Then he 
walked, not caring whither, so long as he knew it was 
away from the city. At last he came to the grounds of 
the Country Club, now dreary and desolate, and dropped 
on a bench overlooking the lake. And there, under the 
same tree where Bidwell had stood and yielded to his 
great temptation, he shaped a little mound with his foot, 
and, as he was finished, a tear fell upon the earth. For 
' there he buried his love. 

All that day, that bleak Sabbath, Bidwell’s men of 
every station and degree worked on the wavering alder- 
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men. “The business men are with us! Here, look at 
‘The Watchman,’ if you don’t believe it. Would that 
paper say so, if it were not true?” 

There was no answering—it was strong proof. In 
the evening there had been arranged a meeting of the 
aldermen who had promised to vote for the ordinance. 
To this meeting came the lawyers in the service of the 
corporation. Each spoke in turn, told of the duty that 
lay before them, and with every sophistry of cunning 
minds stilled the consciences of the doubting aldermen, 
and assumed the sin themselves. The passage of the 
ordinance was rehearsed, the motions made by desig- 
nated men, the chair ruled, the roll-call taken, the ordi- 
nance passed. 

But why follow with further details of the real passage 
of the ordinance at the meeting the next day? What if 
policemen did stand guard at the doors, and refuse ad- 
mission to citizens? What if the whole thing was cut and 
dried, and carried through with a high hand, in accord- 
ance with the well-laid plans of two corporation lawyers, 
who sat concealed behind the president—the smart little 
Connie Moran—lest there should be some slip in parlia- 
mentary procedure? And what if the mayor, the official 
head of this fine American city, did strut down to the 
clerk’s desk in his shirt-sleeves, and sign the ordinance 
ere the clerk had announced the vote? What of it? The 
ordinance passed, and there was the end of it. No; not 
quite the end of it, for ten minutes later Henry Bidwell 
and his associates were enjoined from accepting the 
ordinance in behalf of the corporation. John Hannum 
had moved. It was up to the courts now, the bulwark 
of the people. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A LATE REPENTANCE 


Who shall fathom the vast and deep mystery of a city? 
Who has a fair and just conception of its manifold life? 
For what American has delved beneath the surface, has 
penetrated this wilderness of brick and mortar, to the 
inner life of its countless caves and caverns? Who has 
trained an ear to catch the heart-throbs of this composite 
mass, to know and interpret the governing impulse of 
its life? From the liberty of the country swarm men and 
women to a new bondage, to be warped and twisted 
by the fierce heat of competition—competition for all 
thing's, for the very air they breathe. From the bottom 
vice and crime reach up and meet excesses, abuses of 
power, and selfish aggrandizement, coming from the top. 
- Between the two the great middle class is exposed to the 
contagion of familiarity on one hand and is plundered on 
the other. The boss from the slums locks hands with 
men who pose as men of worth and integrity, and who 
stand at the top with a serene countenance for those 
about them, but with a cunning leer for those below. The 
city is the Dark Continent of this century, into the depths 
of which have gone many explorers, each returning with 
but a fragment of knowledge; none with the whole truth. 

The ordinance once passed, the aldermen ran to cover, 
fearful of the storm that might break over their heads. 
The adherents of the corporation were filled with ap- 
prehension. But no storm arose; the very boldness of 
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the aldermen and the high-handedness of their action 
challenged admiration. 

“It is no use to “ buck’ against money,” was the great 
and all-pervading sentiment, uttered in a different mood 


_ by different men. It was all over. What was the use? 


Good men shrugged their shoulders, bad men swore and 
made threats. Some hurled taunts at the aldermen 
whom they knew, accusing them of having sold them- 
selves. But what was the use? 

A few grasped at a straw, and placed faith in the courts 
declaring the measure illegal. But the great mass was 


_ Skeptical. It winked and shrugged. Among those who 


were confident that the courts would not sustain the 
action of the council were Samuel Elliotson, John Braw- 
ley, and men of the same type, and with them many who 
had thought it unwise to openly oppose the passage of 
the ordinance. These men sent in money to pay the 
cost of the legal proceedings, and, when they were sure 
of their company, they consoled each other, and deplored 
existing conditions. John Hannum was filled now with 


‘the heat of battle. He had arrayed against him the 


flower of the legal talent of the city, but he felt that he 
had the law on his side. He was confident of ultimate 
victory. 

The legal action was a set-back for Bidwell, and it 
came in a form that kept him and his associates from 
realising the expected profits on their great stock specu- 
lation. The stock jumped five points, and there it 
stopped. 

Ledlow, the banker, was in a tremour of fear, and 
sold what he could unload without attracting attention. 
Sprogel, calm and impassive, looked to Bidwell for guid- 
ance. 

“ The courts! ” exclaimed Bidwell. ‘ Why, of course 
it must go to the courts. Of what use would the ordi- 
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nance be if it had dangling over it the danger of an ad- 
verse ruling? The court decision is the trade-mark that 
gives value to the goods.” 

“But are the courts sure to sustain us?” asked the 
trembling banker. “ May the Supreme Court not de- 
clare the ordinance invalid? ” 

“Good courts, honest courts, such as we have, Led- 
low, sustain the acts of dishonest councils, if those acts 
be legal. This is simply a matter of law now, in a purely 
technical sense. The men who drew this ordinance 
would not take a place on the supreme bench if it were 
offered them. They are too good at the business of law. 
They interpret, and thus make the law; courts merely 
mark their work with the stamp of official approval.” 

“T guess I won’t sell,” said Sprogel. 

“Sell! ’’ exclaimed Bidwell. ‘‘ Why, we have a sure 
thing for millions. It is as good as gold now—with what 
I shall use to see that we are fairly treated in the courts. 
No, gentlemen, we have won, and we now own the great- 
est property in this country. Think of it! We are safe 
from competition or legislative annoyance for half a 
century. What is there like it on this earth? It was well 
worth the fight.” 

Then up spoke the big millionaire, an unusual light in 
his eyes, his face animated. 

“T don’t know about that, Henry,” he began, speaking 
faster than was his usual custom. “I would not go 
through it again for the rest of the money on earth. It 
ain’t right. You know it ain’t, and I know it ain't. I 
haven’t been any too good, but I draw the line at any 
more of this work. What have I been doing, and what 
have you been doing? You know, and I know. Robbing 
a lot of people that never ditl us any harm, and mixing 
in with a gang of pirates and sand-baggers. It’s all right 
for you, but I had the dirty end of the deal. I found it 
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out before I got through, but it was too late to back up 
and be on the square. What am I going to do with this 
money? I had more than I knew what to do with when 
I came into this deal. No, Henry, you are all right, but 
I am going to cut out in the future.” 

This outbreak surprised Bidwell even more than it did 
the banker, who was not perturbed, seeing that the 
profits were in no wise endangered by this late recanta- 
tion. 

“Why, Herman,” he exclaimed, trying to treat it 
lightly, “has the Municipal League outfit converted 
your” 

“No,” answered Sprogel, the rumbling menace in his 
tone causing Bidwell to start a little, “but I heard a 
couple of my employés, good loyal fellows, talking about 
the whole deal, and they had right. They had me just 
where I stand in the eyes of most of the people in this 
city. I tell you I don’t like it, and never again.” 

“Oh, you will feel differently, Herman, when the divi- 
dends begin coming in,” ventured Bidwell, trying to 
laugh. 

“No, I won't,” roared Sprogel. “That is just the 
worst of it. I won’t feel any different, and I know it. But 
I'll be different, though, and don’t you forget it.” 

He caught up his hat, jammed it on his head, and went 
out of the room, mumbling to himself. 

“Well, Henry,” said the banker, “ you have lost your 
partner at last.” 

“Oh, no,” returned Bidwell, seeking to conceal the 
uneasiness that he felt, “ he likes money as well as the 
rest of us.” . 

“TI don’t know about that,” said the banker; “he has 
always been too free with his subscriptions to suit me. 
He is getting what they call higher ideals, and you’d bet- 
ter watch out. They won’t mix with yours, Henry.” 
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It was the first joke the banker had cracked in twenty 
years. But, then, he had just made a great deal of 
money, so he was not greatly shocked at himself. 

The words of his friend Sprogel, the man who knew so 
little of the ethics of a cause, haunted Bidwell. He tried 
in vain to drive them out of his mind. What annoyed 
him most was the fact that it all sounded very much to 
him like the gospel Mrs. Warrington had so often 
preached. In coarser, more direct language, it was true, 
but much the same. What had he gained? What did 
men think of hime But that was nonsense. What could 
any man gain, but—but—some old remembrances 
crowded themselves forward and filled his mind, despite 
his protests. For the first time in many years he looked 
back. The mood seized on him, and he tried in vain to 
shake it off. He went home early and tried to talk with 
Edith, who was now grown very quiet, attentive, and 
dutiful; and for the first time he noticed that a change 
had come over the girl which was not for the better. 

“You need a trip, Edith,” he said; “ you need to get 
away.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I should like to get away, uncle— 
away from myself, somewhere.” 

He ignored the suggestion conveyed—one that, fol- 
lowed up, might lead to a talk which he wished to avoid 
as long as possible, but her words struck home. They 
were so close to his own thoughts. 

“Very well,” he said. “ Pack your trunks to-night, 
and to-morrow we will start for the East.” 

He went up to his room, but the words of Sprogel 
were with him, and he kept repeating them over and 
over again in his mind. 

To Bannerton the shock of defeat had come sooner 
than to any one, for he saw it the moment he read “ The 
Watchman’s” account of Bidwell’s mass-meeting, and 
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it remained with him longer than with any one else. A 
dull, blank feeling of despair took possession of him: 
He did not go to the council chamber to witness the tri- 
uinph of his enemies. He balanced his accounts as secre- 
tary of the citizens’ committee, turned them over to the 
treasurer, and went back to his lodgings. The life 
seemed all gone out of him as he climbed the stairs and 
fumbled at the lock with his key. He staggered into 
the room, and dropped into a chair. His body was weak, 
but his mind burned with the thoughts that came to him. 
Edith! To think that she should have sent him such a 
letter; that she should cast him aside for doing simply 
what was to him a duty. For what else could she mean 
by her words: “ You have only your own acts to blame, 
and they have brought sorrow to me as well as to you.” 
He had read the note a hundred times, had read it 
through nightly when he came home after trying ordeals 
_ of the great fight which gave him no time to think. But 
that fight was over now, and there was nothing left but 
to think—to think of all he had lost. It was hard, it was 
cruel, but he did not regret the course he had taken. 
What would it have profited him to have won the love 
of a woman, and ever after despised himself? Suddenly 
a thought came to him. Perhaps he had not read her 
note aright. He had read it a hundred times, but, after 
all, there might be some mistake. He rose, catching a 
chair to support himself, and drew it from the place 
where he had laid it away. No! It was clear and plain— 
the white sheet, the black letters. Suddenly the sheet 
grew also black, and Hugh Bannerton passed away for 
many a day—away from himself, out into the border- 
land where hot fever holds sway. 





CHAPTER XXV 
DR. DUSSELDORF’S PRESCRIPTION 


Hugh awoke one morning to find himself lying in bed 
in a great white-walled room, with a high ceiling, and 
an old-fashioned chandelier hanging from the centre of 
it. He tried to raise himself, and discovered, with sur- 
prise, that he was too weak to even lift his head from 
the pillow. He heard the rustle of a woman’s garments, 
and a nurse, in the striped uniform of her calling, stood 
before him and raised a warning finger. 

“You must be very quiet,” she said, “ and not ask any 
_ questions now. You are in Mrs. Warrington’s home, 
and you will soon grow stronger. Here, drink this.” 

She pressed a glass to his lips, and he drank the con- 
tents as directed. A peaceful glow suffused him, and he 
dropped off to sleep. 2 

When he awoke Mrs. Warrington was by the bed- 
side. She placed a cool hand on his forehead and kissed 
him. 

“You are back with us again, Hugh,” she murmured, 
and a tear-drop fell and ran down his pale and sunken 
cheek. 

“T am repaid,” he said, looking up at her dear face 
with love in his eyes, trying to raise his wasted hands 
from the counterpane on which they lay. 

“Now, you must be very, very quiet,” she said, in her 
old, authoritative tone. “ You have been very sick, 
Hugh, and you have come back to us as if by a miracle. 
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When you have gained your strength, you shall know all 
about it.” 

Under careful nursing, he improved rapidly, until, at 
the end of a week, he was able to sit up in a great easy 
chair. Hannum found him thus, and was rejoiced to see 
him on the sure road to recovery. 

“Mr. Hannum has called every day, Hugh,” said Mrs. 
Warrington. “I don’t know what I should have done 
without his cheerful aid. He is the most persistently op- 
timistic man I ever met.” 

“Oh, pshaw! ” exclaimed the lawyer, growing red in 
the face. “I called merely because Mrs. Warrington has 
become a client of mine.” 

“Yes,” she said, something like a blush coming to her 
handsome face. “I have placed some business matters 
in Mr. Hannum’s hands.” 

“And the ordinance?” queried Hugh. “ Have the 
courts sustained it? ” | 

“Court time is long time,” responded the lawyer. 
“ There will be no decision for a while, but when it comes 
it will be our way, if I know the law and the courts. But 
we will not discuss that now, for what is the use? It is 
in the hands of the Supreme Court, the court of last ap- 
peal for things of earth.” 

“And another friend came every day to inquire about 
you,” said Mrs. Warrington, eager to change the sub- 
ject. ‘“ He would never come in, but he never missed a 
day. Once, when you were very low, I asked him if he 
would come in and see you. I shall never forget the look 
he gave me out of his great blue eyes. | 

““* See him!’ he exclaimed. ‘ No; it is bad enough to 
hear and to know,’ ” 

“Laurie!” murmured Hugh. “ Poor, dear Laurie. 
He has the heart of a child.” 

“The rarest nature that I ever knew,” said Hannum. 
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Steadily Hugh gained in strength until he was able to 
walk about the house. Then he began to fret over what 
he was to do for a living. It was his plan to leave the 
city, to go East, and seek employment at what he con- 
sidered his profession. He refrained from any mention 
of Edith’s name, but the old hungry love of her was still 
within him. The fever had not burned it away; it had 
burned it in, as fire makes eternal the design of the 
potter. At last, he broached the subject of his future 
plans to Mrs. Warrington. 

“ Hugh,” she said, “I believe you are strong enough 
now for us to have a business talk.” 

““T am as strong as I ever was,” he exclaimed, stretch- 
ing out his thin arms, and trying to cord their shrunken 
muscles, as he raised his hands above his head. “ Yes, 
stronger than ever, every way.” 

“Well,” she began, “ I wish you to remain here. You 
are to go on ‘The Watchman’ as an editorial writer.” 

“What!” he exclaimed, “work under Shuttle? I 
would do anything else you might ask, but I could never 
do that. No; do not ask that of me.” 

“T did not say to work under Mr. Shuttle,” she con- 
tinued. “ You are to bein charge. I have talked it over 
with Mr. Hannum, and he agrees with me.” 

“No,” said Hugh, “I would never do that. It would 
break Shuttle’s heart, and he has been honest and faith- 
ful, as he saw his duty. He has given his life to the paper. 
He lives, breathes, and—and—and hesitates through it. 
Besides, the stockholders would never consent.” 

“The stockholders have consented,” she said, rising, 
and going to a desk in the corner of the room. “ Be- 
cause ’—she paused as she drew forth an envelope and 
handed it to Hugh, who took it in vague surprise—“ be- 
cause Hugh Bannerton owns the controlling balance of 
stock. Open the envelope and read.” 
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He pulled out what he saw was the block of stock he 
had secured from the Malden bank. It was endorsed 
over to him—Hugh Bannerton. 

“Why, I can never accept this,” he cried, looking up 
in surprise. “Take $20,000 from you? No, no!” 

“Yes,” she said, again seating herself, “ you can ac- 
cept it, and you shall. Listen, and I will tell you a story 
I have long kept locked within my breast. Do not in- 
terrupt me, for I wish to tell it all.” 

She then began and told the following story: 

“My father was a merchant of some means in an 
Eastern city, and reared my sister and myself in a man- 
ner befitting girls of our station in life. We were both 
passionately fond of music and dancing, and these were 
branches in which we were given the best of tuition as 
a reward for improvement in more serious accomplish- 
ments. When I was nineteen and my sister seventeen 
years of age, my father died suddenly. An examination 
of his affairs disclosed that, through having trusted all to 
a partner, he was practically bankrupt, and when our 
debts were settled there was almost absolutely nothing 
left for the support of my mother, my sister, and myself. 
What were we to do? It was a time in which there were 
few business openings for women, and, besides, we were 
both untrained in any business by which we could hope 
to earn enough to keep ourselves and our mother. Per- 
haps we were wrong, perhaps we were foolish, but we 
resolved to go to New York and there try the stage, 
where our merits as dancers and singers should yield us 
a fairincome. So, framing an excuse that deceived our 
mother, we went to the city, and were at once successful 
in securing engagements as chorus girls. Yes, Hugh, I 
was a chorus girl, and I have never been ashamed of the 
fact. We both had some talent, and, if I may be par- 
doned for saying so myself, we were not unattractive to 
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the audiences that then attended one of the leading the- 
atres of the city. My sister—her name was Jeanie, 
Hugh—was younger, a more graceful dancer, and pos- 
sessed of a better voice than I, and she soon made a 
pronounced hit. Her advancement was rapid, and, as I 
was not much behind her in popular favour, the two 
Green Mountain girls, as we became known, were soon 
the talk of the town. Our joint earnings increased, and 
soon we were well on the way toward amassing a com- 
petence for ourselves and our mother. We were insep- 
arable, and, while we were both light-hearted and gay, 
our moral training was such that neither had the least 
misgiving for the other, and scandal never smirched our 
names. It was along toward the end of our second sea- 
son that an English manager made us a very tempting 
offer to go abroad. To this our New York manager ob- 
jected so vigorously that, after prolonged negotiations, 
a compromise was reached, by which I was to make the 
English trip, while my sister remained in New York 
for an extra season. We parted on the old Street 
landing. That was the last time I ever saw her face.” 

Mrs. Warrington paused, overcome for the moment 
by the force of the remembrance, but she held up her 
hand, warning Hugh not to speak. 

“ Do not speak, Hugh, but wait until I have finished,” 
she said, in a moment mastering her emotion. “I was 
gone a year, during which I continued to keep up a cor- 
respondence with Jeanie and with my mother. Jeanie’s 
letters were particularly light-hearted, and in the last one 
I received from her she spoke of being very, very happy. 
I remember at the time reading those lines over and 
over, filled with a vague suspicion, for when a young 
woman is very, very happy, Hugh, she is at the fork 
in the road of life, where one way leads up, the other 
down. I missed two letters that I expected from her, 
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but attributed it to the defective mail-service of those 
days. One day I landed in New York again. My in- 
quiries for Jeanie brought forth the information that she 
had not been seen for several months, and, as it was 
summer, I concluded she must have gone home to 
mother. I hurried home as fast as the train would carry 
me, and there I found my mother bowed down with grief. 
My only sister was under a new-made grave, and she had 
left a baby boy. Ah, Hugh, who can realise my anguish, 
my sorrow at that moment? In that instant my whole 
nature changed. She had come home to die. She fell in- 
sensible at my mother’s feet as she entered the house, 
and never regained consciousness. No scrap of paper 
was there to disclose the name of the man who had 
ruined and deserted her. After the first shock I resolved 
to have two objects in life—one, to care for the child so 
long as God would guide and permit me; the other, to 
find the man who had deserted my sister in her greatest 
hour of need. And that child was you, Hugh Bannerton, 
for that was the name I chose to give you.” 

“ And I,” groaned Hugh, stretching his hands out to 
his friend. “Tama ie 

“No,” she cried. “No, Hugh, not that, for I have 
every reason to believe that your father and mother were 
man and wife. She wore a plain gold wedding-ring when 
she died, and, hidden under her bosom, were two letters, 
signed ‘ Your Loving Husband.’ ” 

“And you,” cried Hugh, catching her in his arms, 
“ you have been a mother to me all my life. I have loved 
you as a son; I have long done so. There can be no 
change now. But why,” he asked, suddenly, “did you 
not tell me this before?” . 

“ At first I concealed your identity for your mother’s 
sake, as I had no proof of the marriage,” she answered. 
“Then I deferred for your own sake. Then I decided it 
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would be better to bring you up self-reliant, to have you 
alone in the world, with no one on whom you might look 
with the expectation of some day inheriting a fortune, 
for my marriage with Captain Warrington made me the 
wife of a wealthy man. I wished, moreover, to pursue 
my search for proof of your mother’s marriage unham- 
pered and alone.” 

“Is there no proof? Have you found nothing in all 
these years?” asked Hugh. 

“ Nothing, Hugh,” he answered, “ but my faith is as 
strong as the day I first set out on my quest. . I traced 
your mother, my sister, my only beloved sister, to the 
house where she lodged in New York. It was vacant, 
and the family with whom she had lived had disappeared 
as if swallowed up ina night. You and I spoke once of 
the things that we know and feel, and yet do not know 
how we know. It is so with me in this matter. There is 
no clue, no trace, but I know that some day we shall 
know. And now, along these very lines, let me explain 
how I came to tell you at last, and also how you come to 
yet be in the land of the living. The doctor gave you up; 
you had passed the time when you must rally or pass 
away, when there came a ring at the door, and the servant 
ushered in a venerable man with a long white beard.” 

“ Dr. Dusseldorf! ” exclaimed Hugh, letting the name 
slip out in his surprise. 

“He gave no name,” continued Mrs. Warrington. 
“Tn fact, he refused to give any name or accept any fee. 
Well, to go back. He demanded to be taken to your 
room at once. It was a last chance, and I complied. 
What he did for you, I do not know. But when he came 
out and sent the nurse into the room, you were sleeping, 
and the fever was broken. There was discovered by the 
nurse a tiny scar on your arm, as if you had been given a 
hypodermic injection. As I showed him to the door, for 
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he refused to give his name or accept any pay, he said, 
turning and looking at me with a pair of glittering eyes: 
“Madame, you have kept a secret a long time—a long 
time, for a woman. It is time to tell it to one whom I 
have brought back to hear it.’ When I had recovered 
from my surprise he had gone. But the warning was too 
direct and true for me to ignore it. I resolved to tell 
you; especially as I saw you would never accept this 
stock unless I proved my right to give it to you—you, 
the son of my sister. Will you take it now, Hugh?” 

“My mother’s sister, my mother in all but having 
borne me,” answered Hugh, “ there is nothing you could 
ask that I would not grant. You have given me some- 
thing to live for now—for you, to clear the name of my 
mother, and to make a place for the name you gave me.”’ 

“Amen, and God bless you, Hugh!” said Mrs. War- 
rington, holding out her arms to him, and smiling 
through the tears that welled up in her eyes. “ And now 
kiss me, Hugh, for the sake of Jeanie Downs, my only 
beloved sister, your mother.” 

Mrs. Warrington was eager to know more concerning 
the mysterious man who had come so opportunely to 
save Hugh’s life, and who seemed to have knowledge of 
the mystery which she had sought to solve for so many 
years. What might he not know, she reasoned, if he 
knew that much? To her questions Hugh at first re- 
turned evasive answers, until she at last broke forth in 
protest. 

“It is your duty to tell me, Hugh,” she said. “ You 
have no right to keep anything concerning this matter 
from me. You have told me to command you. I com- 
mand you to tell me.” 

“No,” he said, “ do not command, for I cannot obey. 
I am bound by the most solemn pledges to speak of noth- 
ing concerning this man. This much I may tell, and that 
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is, that he knew only what you thought and knew. Do 
not ask me any more.” 

When Bannerton returned the borrowed money to 
Dr. Dusseldorf he listened to so strange and weird a 
‘ story that it filled him with amazement, and his lips were 
sealed until he should be released from the binding prom- 
ise that he made. And he made other covenants which 
he faithfully kept.* 

To his aunt, whom he now looked upon almost as his 
mother, Hugh poured out the story of the letter he-had 
received from Edith. She listened in silence, and when 
he had finished she admitted freely that it was beyond . 
her comprehension, for she had no such estimate of the 
girl. 

“There is some terrible mistake, Hugh, for I believe 
you when you tell me there is no basis for anything be- 
yond your action in opposing Bidwell in his plan, an act 
which no honest woman should resent. No, Hugh, there 
is some mistake, and you may trust that when we shall 
learn the truth Edith will come out of it unsullied and 
unblamable. The girl has a heart, Hugh, and no woman 
such as Edith Crosby has grown to be would thus break 
off an attachment unless she were grievously wounded 
and felt a deep and overwhelming sense of wrong. There 
is another woman in the case somewhere.” 

“ But how can there be?” cried Hugh. “I have known 
no other woman, I have cared for no other woman, but 
Edith. Oh, if she only knew how I have loved her; how 
I love her still.” 

“ Nevertheless, Hugh, beneath it all, something has 
touched the one chord in the breast of woman that 
arouses the fierce passion which springs only from a 


* The author regrets that he is also under a pledge from which he is 
not yet released, although he has a promise from Mr. Bannerton to be 
allowed some day to reveal the mystery that surrounded Dr. Dusseldorf. 
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sense of injury at the hands of another woman. Abide 
by the issue, Hugh. Turn to the task of making yourself 
a name, and being a factor in the fight that is undecided. 
Even though Henry Bidwell may now laugh to scorn the 
advice I have so often given him, the end is not yet.” 

“And do you still have hopes of foiling Bidwell, after 
he has shown the great power by which he rules the men 
of this city as if they were children in a kindergarten! ”’ 
exclaimed Hugh, in admiration and amazement. “Do 
you not admit that he has won?” 

“Hugh,” said Mrs. Warrington, a calm light in her 
eyes, “I can never believe that wrong will eventually 
triumph over right. If I were to yield that, it would 
shatter the whole structure of my faith.” 

Hugh bowed his head. 

“Faith like yours,” he said, looking up, “ is sublime.” 

“No,” she answered, looking up, “the faith is not 
sublime. But it is based on trust in the Sublime.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
A TRAGEDY AND A SUMMONS 


On one thing Hugh took a firm stand, and was re- 
warded by being able to bring his aunt to his way of 
thinking. It was that he should take a place on “ The 
Watchman ” staff, not as an editorial writer, but as the 
man to cover the city hall run and the local politics. 

“The day of the editorial has in a great measure 
passed,” he said, “and, besides, I could never think 
through Shuttle’s head. The old editorial carried weight 
much from the fact that men of standing were behind it; 
they were the pastors who spoke to every-day congre- 
gations. It is the man who does the politics on a paper 
who now shapes and moulds public opinion, gives one 
impression or removes another. In a way, “ The Daily 
Watchman” is “The Morning Shuttle,’ and the edi- 
torials do not so fully mirror his weaknesses as the gen- 
eral tenor of the news treatment. Let me put vigour and 
life into the political portion of the news columns, and I 
shall shape the editorials to them.” 

“But why should you take a humble position when 
you have it in your hand to step into a position that will 
give you standing from the beginning?” protested Mrs. 
Warrington. 

“For two reasons,” replied Hugh. “ One is a senti- 
ment alone, perhaps, but the other is based on the logic 
of conditions. In the first instance, I cannot find it in 
my heart to thrust Shuttle aside after the work he has 
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done for the paper. He has been honest and faithful, 
no matter what else he may have been. On the other 
hand, I have doubts if I could step in and fill his place. 
He has a mass of details at his finger ends, and this detail 
would so take up my time that I should be unable to give 
attention to the larger task of shaping a policy and pur- 
suing a carefully planned course. The reaction is com- 
ing, if I am not mistaken, and much depends on the way 
in which the true facts and conditions surrounding the 
passage of this ordinance are presented to the people. 
Once let me show Bidwell in his true light, and the source 
of his greatest power, his political prestige, would be 
taken from him. Besides, I am not so sure but that a 
proper investigation would lead to the conviction and 
sentence of some of the men who helped to fasten this 
new burden of taxation on the people of this city. Let 
me take hold where I can do the most good, and trust to 
the future to advance myself. I would rather begin at the 
bottom and work up, than be thrust in at the top and 
slide down.” 

His arguments prevailed, and, after a pleasant talk 
~ with Shuttle, who took an entirely different view of Hugh 
Bannerton as a stockholder than as a poor young man, 
he assumed his duties. The fact that he was now a stock- 
holder was kept a secret, and by no act or word did he 
assume any privileges beyond those that properly be- 
longed to him in his capacity as the political man of the 
paper. But it speedily became a part of the office gossip 
that Bannerton had a strong “ pull” with the head of the 
paper, and that, for some mysterious reason, his copy 
went through untouched by Shuttle’s devastating blue 
pencil. 

With a power to crush the little men of the political 
world, it was no hard matter to squeeze out many of the 
secrets of the big ones, and soon Bannerton was in pos- 
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session of much information bearing on the great con- 

spiracy that had been so successful under the manage- 

ment of Bidwell and his allies. Bannerton made ju- 

dicious use of this, both in and out of the columns of the 
paper, and it was not long before he had evidence enough | 
to have made some interesting vacancies, could he have 
come to a grand jury chosen impartially and by the 
course that the law assumed. But this great safeguard 
of the people was under the influence of Bidwell, and 
Bannerton knew that any examining body would have 
upon it a large proportion of men placed there to guard - 
private rather than public interests. 

But the secrets of the recent pillage of the city were 
gradually leaking out, and it was not long before there 
were angry mutterings among the people. An election 
was coming on, and men eager to advance themselves: 
made capital of the suspicion in which the aldermen who 
had voted for the ordinance were held. But this was of 
little importance in Bannerton’s eyes; the wrong ‘was 
done; it mattered little if the recreant aldermen were re- 
tired to private life. And, for all Bidwell cared, good 
men, honest men, might go to the council now. The 
company had all it wanted, if the courts sustained it, and 
of this Bidwell had never a doubt. Still, Hugh took a 
grim satisfaction in seeing some of the aldermen slowly 
come to the realisation that gratitude was not an indebt- 
edness carried on the books of a corporation that had 
paid as it went. For Sprogel and Bidwell each turned a 
deaf ear to their appeals—and for entirely different rea- 
sons—one making excuses, the other cold and blunt. 

“ Get out,” rumbled Sprogel to one man who was par- 
ticularly persistent in urging the obligation on the mill- 
ionaire’s part. “I am through with your kind of cattle. 
I’ve had enough dirty work. You got what was coming 
to you. I want decent men in the council after this.” 
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But there were some of the aldermen who now felt 
keenly the disgrace that confronted them. Among these 
were the men who had been wheedled or bulldosed into 
voting for the obnoxious measure. Carl Zimmer was 
one of these. 

Day after day there came to his place men who said: 

“Och, Carl, how much did you get? It is all over, so 
you can tell now.” 

“Not a cent did I get,” Carl would cry, boiling with 
indignation. “ Not a penny did I ever take for my vote 
in the council.” 

“Then you are a fool,” they would say. “If you got 
nothing, you are too foolish to be in the council, and if 
you did take something, you are a thief. Either way, 
Carl Zimmer, you cannot go back. You get no votes 
from us.” 

The strain began to tell on him, and at last he began 
to explain that he was bound by his word to the mayor, 
given long before in return for a great favour. Then his 
customers laughed, and the more serious he became the 
more they laughed. 

“No, no, Carl,” they said, shaking with laughter; 
“that will not go down with us. We are nothing but 
poor workingmen, but we are not so simple as you take 
us to be.” 

At last he went to the mayor, and demanded a letter, a 
certificate of good character, an acknowledgment of the 
promise. But the mayor also laughed. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them, Carl,” he said; 
“they are a lot of knockers. They don’t amount to any- 
thing. Forget them.” 

He waved his hand in a lordly way and strutted about 
the office. “ Look at me,” he continued. ‘ What do I 
care what they say? ” 

And Carl Zimmer looked at the great diamond in the 
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mayor’s snowy shirt-front, and the one that glistened on 
his white hand, and upon the mayor in all the radiance 
of his magnificent make-up of frock coat and silk tile. 
And he dimly wondered, if he were in the mayor’s place, 
whether he would care. 

“No,” continued the head of the city government, 
offering Carl a cigar, “ they would laugh at me as well as 
at you if I gave you a letter. Besides,” he added, with a 
knowing wink, “ how do I know but that you were there 
when the pay-car passed? ” 

“T never took a cent, and you know it,” shouted Carl, 
red with anger, almost choking. “It is you who should 
never say such a thing to me.” 

“Well, don’t yell so the reporters will hear you,” said 
the mayor, with an annoyed manner. “ You voted for 
the ordinance, and I signed it. You can stand for it, if I 
can. You will have to excuse me now, as I have some 
important public business to transact.” 

Zimmer went back to his place of business with a cer- 
tain resolution in his mind. He laughed when men came 
in and began the old taunts. 

“That is all right,” he said, carelessly, as if the re- 
marks made no impression on him. “The ordinance 
is all right. You can have all the money you find 
on me.” 

An hour later he went up-stairs. He kissed and ca- 
ressed his wife, played with the children, and then went 
into his bedroom. There he shot himself through the 
temple with a great bull-dog revolver that had always 
frightened him before when he looked at it. 

The news of the suicide sent a thrill through the city— 
one of the aldermen who had voted for the ordinance had 
killed himself. Every man at once made a theory for 
himself, and each was very close to the truth. In the 
circle of Thorn, Tubbett, Moran, and the other followers 
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of the street railway standard, it caused a shiver of hor- 
ror such as a condemned man might feel at sight of a 
dangling noose. 

“ Did he leave any letter? ” was the first inquiry among 
them, prompted by the instinct of self-preservation. 
“No.” There was a sudden sense of relief. “ He was 
always melancholy,” said one. ‘‘ He was not well,” said 
ancther. “ He had often talked of suicide,’ was at once 
remembered by all. “ He was a good fellow, and the 
knockers had driven him to his death,” was the inspira- 
tion of some one. Instantly it became the mourning 
chant of his official comrades and their following. It 
was taken up in Bidwell’s papers and many changes rung. 
The knockers had killed poor Carl Zimmer! So they 
buried him with very great honours, with loads of flowers 
on his coffin, and with much oratory, and some religious 
rites. And Bidwell shivered a little that night when the 
door of his bedroom slammed and a cold gust swept 
past him. 

As Hannum had said, court time proved to be long 
time, and no decision came from the Supreme Court, 
whither the question of the validity of the ordinance had 
been carried, after much battling in the lower court, 
where neither side cared much what was the result, and 
where Hannum scored a decided victory. There were 
many who believed with Hannum that the courts would 
find a verdict against the company, and this feeling grew 
until it became the popular impression. 

Shuttle was especially sanguine. 

“You can depend on the courts. You can depend on 
the courts,” he said. “ I have no patience with those who 
doubt the courts. I know some of the judges myself. 
They are all good men.” 

With an interest in his work, and plenty to do, Hugh 
gave himself little time to brood, but the old hungry love 
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for Edith was gnawing at him. It was a feeling of tender 
sadness, the bitter-sweet reflection of what might have 
been. He could not shake it off, and, to tell the truth, he 
had no desire to do so. It was something to keep alive 
and carry with him through life, a child of his fancy that 
would never die, but forever breathe a sweet farewell for 
the parting that would never come. 

While his work took much of his time, he yet found 
opportunity to visit his friend, the sweet and even- 
tempered artist, the man unsullied, the man who looked 
always at the sky. It was here that he had his sweetest 
day-dreams, sitting in the fading light, and watching the 
artist turn snowflake into sunshine, and marvelling at 
this patient, uncomplaining man. For the artist not only 
saw the sunshine in life and put it on canvas, but he 
bathed himself in it, reflecting a mellow radiance about 
him. 

“Ugh! Politics!” he exclaimed, with a shudder, when 
Hugh happened to drop a remark. “ Do not talk of it. 
I hate it. I saw to-day the first robin. Now, that is 
something.” : 

“And his mate?” inquired Hugh. “ Was his mate 
with him? ” 

“No, that is not yet,” said the artist. “ But she comes, 
and he waits. In nature there is no politics.” 

When Hugh had been doing the city hall for some 
time, it came to him one day that Dolly Devine was 
missing. He made inquiries. She had resigned, and had 
left the city. Poor little creature, he thought—and then 
she was gone from his mind. 

One blustering night there came up into the editorial 
rooms a messenger boy with a note for Hugh. He tore 
it open and read it, and as he did so a look of pained sur- _ 
prise came to his face. 

“Tt is a rather rough night,” he said to himself, look- 
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ing out of the window. “ But, poor little devil, I suppose 
I ought to go. Yes, I will.” 

He called a cab, shut his desk, and went down in the 
elevator. To the cabman he gave an address far in the 
outskirts of the city. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
AFTER THE DARKNESS, LIGHT 


Thought travels faster than a cab (on a rainy night), 
especially when the cabman takes both his fare and his 
fee by the hour. Hugh’s mind ran swiftly back over the 
past, and brought up to him some of the reasons why he 
was now driving into the country on such a night to visit 
the bedside of a dying girl. In one way, she was nothing 
to him; in another, she was much. She had interested 
him, and he had done what he could to guide and ad- 
monish her, as she moved amid surroundings that would 
have been the ruin of almost any other young woman. 
For it was to the bedside of Dolly Devine that a note 
written in a few trembling lines had called him. Often 
in the past he had seen a light in her eyes which he had 
wished to see in Edith’s; a light that made him turn 
away and try some little rebuff or pleasantry, to make 
her believe he did not, could not, understand. So she 
was now dying! Poor little thing! Well, she was never 
strong, and the pink dots that always burned in her 
cheeks had long ago whispered to him that the black- 
winged Angel had marked her for his own. But perhaps 
it were better so. At any rate, it was his duty to obey the 
summons, and he was glad he was on his way. 

Little did he know that what he was now doing simply 
as a duty to another would remove the clouds from his 
horizon and bring him his most cherished desire. 

When the cab finally stopped it was in front of a little 
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cottage set back from the road far enough to allow space 
for several drooping willows that were now just come to 
bud, and which stood dripping in the misty air. His tap 
at the door, for he could not find it in his heart to ring 
the bell, was answered by a hard-featured woman. She 
showed him into a stuffy parlour and turned up a huge 
lamp, the garish splendour of which was in striking 
contrast to the humble furnishing of the room, with 
its ingrain carpet and its ill-matched pieces of furni- 
ture. 

“She’s very low to-night,” said the woman. “ That is 
why I sent for you. She has been wanting me to call you 
for a long time, but I wouldn’t do it. I know how men 
are after a thing is past and done.” 

“Why, I never knew that Dolly was ill,” said Hugh. 
“T inquired about her, and they told me she had gone 
out of town.” 

“‘ She did,” assented the woman, “ but she came back, 
as they always do. Came back to die. She can’t last 
long now. Take your things off and sit down. I guess 
she wants to have a talk with you. I'll take you into her 
room in a minute, but I have got to straighten things up 
a bit first. Poor people can’t have things always in order 
like the rich.” 

She left to enter an adjoining bedroom, and Hugh 
heard the sick girl’s cough—the dry, hollow cough that 
never lies. The woman returned presently and motioned 
Hugh to follow her. He found Dolly propped up in bed, 
very wan and thin, a mere shadow of her former self. 

“ This is a reunion of the ‘ ex’s,’”’ she said, with an at- 
tempt at her old lightness of spirit. “ You know we are 
both out of public life. I wish to talk over a few business 
matters, Mr. Bannerton.” 

Hugh drew a chair to her bedside, and the woman also 
sat down, but at a look and an impatient sign from the 
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sick girl she rose with a little sniff and left the room, 
closing the door behind her with almost a bang. 

“Don’t mind her, Hugh,” said Dolly. ‘ She has been 
very good to me. She is the only friend I have left.” 

“Now, don’t say that,” protested Hugh. “I was al- 
ways your friend, Dolly, and Iam yet. I am ready to do 
anything I can for you.” 

“It is too late to do anything for me, Hugh,” she said, 
a sad little smile flitting across her face. “ But it may 
not be too late for me to right a great wrong I have done 
you. And that is why I sent for you to-night.” 

“Why,” cried Hugh, in surprise, “ you certainly have 
never done me a wrong, Dolly. How could you get such 
an idea in your head?” 

“God knows I would not have done so intentionally, 
Hugh,” returned the dying girl. Then a fit of coughing 
seized her, which Bannerton, torn by the agony of im- 
potent sympathy, was powerless to relieve. When she 
recovered, she continued: 

“Tam growing weaker, Hugh. There, there, it is no 
use for you to tell me otherwise, for I know. So I must 
make the most of my strength to tell you how foolish I 
have been, and how weak. It was not your fault, and I 
do not blame you, but—but I may as well speak out now, 
now that it is all over. You made me love you.” 

She turned her head away, and Hugh could not speak. 
Presently she resumed: 

“Ves, Hugh, it is very absurd, but I did love you. 
You were the only man who was kind to me, with a clear 
and honest light in his eyes. In the others’ there was 
always something else.” 

“Poor little girl,” he said, taking one of her hands, 
and gently stroking it. There was a great lump in his 
throat, and this was all he could say. 

“You will hate me,” she said, with almost a sob, 
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“when I tell you how foolish I was; but it may not be 
too late.” 

Suddenly a great and horrible suspicion flashed upon 
Bannerton, and involuntarily he dropped her hand and 
drew his away. She, this girl, urged by insane jealousy, 
had written to Edith. It was the key to the riddle. 

“No, no,” cried Dolly, clutching at his hand: “Oh, 
Hugh, hear me first.” 

‘Go on,” he said, ina dry voice. “ I will hear you.” 

“You once gave me a story to copy. Do you remem- 
ber? It was ‘The Love of Hugh Atwood.’ ” 

“That was two years ago,” said Hugh. 

“Yes; two years ago. In that story there was a love- 
letter that the hero wrote to the heroine, whose name 
was Dolly. I copied it, but when I returned the manu- 
script to you I kept the letter. How I wished you had 
written that letter to me! It was addressed to Dolly, 
and signed Hugh. That letter I would have given my 
life to have had from you. So I kept it for myself, to 
read time and again; to cry over; to cherish, thinking 
that perhaps you meant it for me, after all; that some day 
my dreams might come true.” 

“And this letter,” groaned Hugh, in anguish, “ where 
is it now? You sent it os 

“T sent it!” cried the girl. “ Oh, Hugh, God forgive 
you for such a thought! I send it to any one? I would 
have defended it with my life before any other eyes but 
mine should have seen it. It was my secret. Even from 
you it would have always been hidden.” 

“But you have it no longer,” groaned Hugh. “ Oh, 
Dolly, Dolly, you have ruined my life!” 

He would have given anything to have taken the words 
back the instant he had spoken them; for the girl uttered 
a little cry, the wailing cry of hopeless despair. 

“No, no, I do not mean that,” he said. “It may not 
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be too late. Tell me, Dolly, what has become of this 
letter? ”’ 

“T do not know for sure,’ she moaned. “I took the 
shorthand notes on the drawing of the ordinance, for it 
was drawn by the officers of the company, their attor- 
neys, and the city attorney. One night I took down, just 
for fun and for practice, much of the conversation. I re- 
membered later that Bidwell, who was present at the ses- 
sion, looked at me very closely at the time. I thought 
nothing of it then, but it all came back to me a few weeks 
later, when I came down one day to find that my desk 
had been broken into and all my notes carried away.” 

Bannerton could not repress an exclamation, an ex- 
clamation so full of bitterness and scorn that it seemed 
a sacrilege to utter it in this chamber of death. 

“Tt was not until later that I missed my letter,” she 
continued. “I was horrified, and I was ashamed, and, 
if I could have seen you then, had been thrown in with 
you in the same old way, I might have told you. I did go 
and make a strong protest to the head of the department. 
Their next move was to get rid of me, on the pretext that 
a man had been promised my place. They got mea posi- 
tion in the other city, and—and—well, I went, and here I 
am now.” 

For a few moments neither spoke, and then Hugh 
said: 

“ Dolly, you have unwittingly done me a grievous in- 
jury. There; do not misunderstand me; I said unwit- 
tingly, and I cherish no feeling toward you but that which 
a man might feel for a true and trusted friend. I feela 
pang that I should have caused you to love me, Dolly, 
for I loved another. This letter, as it appeared on its 
face, when it came to the hands of Henry Bidwell, fell to 
the one man who could use it to my greatest disad- 
vantage. For once, I am forced to believe, he acted hon- 
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estly; for it is a letter burning with passion, such as a 
man could have written only to the woman he loved. 
This letter he undoubtedly placed in the hands of his 
niece, Edith Crosby, the woman I have loved from the 
first day I met her.” 

For a time they were both silent. Then the girl spoke. 

“On the table there is paper and ink,” she said. 
“Take the writing board there, and place it in front of 
me. Prop me up a little, Hugh. I still have strength, 
and I must use it.” 

“No, you are not strong enough,” protested Hugh. 

“T am strong enough,” she said, in something of her 
old wild, free tones. “ You know me well enough, Hugh, 
to know that when I say I will, I will. I must write one 
letter before—well, before it is too late.” 

“A letter! To whom?” asked Hugh. 

“Why, to the woman you love,” she said, looking at 
him with brimming eyes. “A letter from the woman 
who loves you to the one you love. Now, do as I say, 
Hugh, for it is my last wish.” 

He did as she bade him, and she wrote. She asked for 
an envelope, and, as he passed it to her, she said: 

“You must forgive me, Hugh, when I seal this without 
showing you what I have written. It is hard, very hard, 
for one woman to write to another woman, and only a 
woman could understand. This letter must be placed in 
her hands, and, if she can then doubt, she has not a 
woman’s heart.” 

She held out the sealed letter to him, and, as he took 
it, he dropped on his knees beside her bed and buried 
his face in the clothes. With all his honest heart, he 
prayed for the sad little one going out into the great 
unknown. 

When he raised his head he was startled to see that 
the pen had fallen from her hand, and that her head had 
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dropped back on the pillow. Her eyes were closed, and 


there was a smile on her thin face. At first he thought 
she had fallen asleep; then the truth came to him. The 
troubled spirit had gone to rest. She was dead. 

He replaced the writing board and the paper and re- 
arranged things as they were. He crossed the dead girl’s 
hands on her breast, smoothed out the coverlet, and 
then, bending over, kissed her on the forehead. 

“You done your work,” said the woman, glaring at 
Hugh. “I knowed it would kill her, but she wouldn’t 
give me no rest for talking of you. I knowed she 
wouldn’t last through the night when I sent for you. 
It’s goin’ to make an awful muss,” she said, glancing in 
at the little parlour. 

“Tam ready to give you any aid I can,” said Hugh, 
shuddering at the callous tone. “TI shall arrange for the 
funeral, and bear all the expense.” 

‘““She was never beholden to no one when she was 
alive, and she ain’t going to be when she’s dead,” an- 
swered the woman. “ The funeral is all arranged for, 
and as good as paid for, too. Besides, she left life insur- 
ance, so I shan’t want for nothing as long as I live, which 
I don’t care much either way—live or die.” 

“ Are you her mother?” asked Hugh. 

“No; I ain’t her mother,” replied the woman. “She 
was more like my mother,” she added, a little tremour in 
her voice. “See here, Hugh Bannerton, you don’t re- 
member me, but I do you. I was, well, you can guess 
what I was, and this girl took me in when I was in the 
gutter and trusted me. I have been her housekeeper 
ever since her mother died. If it hadn’t been that she 
told me on her word that you had never wronged her, I’d 
have put a knife into you before you left this house to- 
night. I have heard her grieving about you, day after 
day and night after night, breaking her heart over you, 
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and now I can’t bear the sight of you. We both, Dolly 
and I, had reason to hate men. Now, if you wish to do 
what Dolly wanted done, just leave me alone with her. I 
will attend to everything.” 

Hugh bowed his head in submission. But when he 
had pulled on his coat and was about to pass out of the 
door there was that in his look which made the woman 
relent. 

“You might come around to-morrow,” she said. 
“There might be something you could do, and—perhaps 
you might want to see her.” 

With conflicting emotions Hugh rode back to the city. 
Life had come to him from the hand of the dead. He 
was bearing a missive to the woman he loved, and who, 
he sincerely believed, also loved him. The exultant hope 
that rose within him he sought to stifle, to trample down. 
Should not his thoughts be now on the woman who had 
but a few moments before breathed her love of him with 
her dying breath? Was he hard-hearted, cruel, selfish? 
he asked himself, in disgust. Do what he might, his 
mind ran to the problem that concerned himself and 
Edith, and away from the dead girl who had suffered so 
much, and was now at rest. Poor Dolly, she was at rest 
—and his mind wandered with the hope that now rose 
before him. For once, he could not blame Bidwell, for 
the letter which had come into his possession breathed 
love and fiery passion. Nor could he blame Edith for 
sending him a curt note and refusing to listen to any ex- 
planation. What explanation could there be, with such 
a letter in her possession? in his handwriting, she knew 
so well! And could the word of another woman, even 
of a dying woman, shake such evidence? The thought 
gave him a little chill. After all, he might not be able 
to convince Edith, to clear himself. 

Once up in his room, for he now lived in the Warring- 
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ton house, he fell to thinking on the difficulties that still 
beset him—of the damning force of the letter, the letter 
addressed to “ Dolly,” and signed “ Hugh.” Suddenly 
he bethought himself of the story, the story that caused 
all the trouble. It was one of those that had come back. 
He rummaged in a pile of manuscript and drew it forth. 
It was there, just as he had received it back from the dis- 
cerning publisher. He was about to break the cord and 
open it, when he stopped. 

“‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ I was close to a fatal mistake. 
Here is the proof; but I must not break the seal. There 
is just one person in the world who must open this.” 

He scrutinized the post-mark, and saw that it was 
legible. It was dated two years back. Before he went 
to bed he resolved to say nothing to his aunt until he 
had seen Dolly Devine to her last resting place. He 
could control his deeds, if not his thoughts. And, when 
all was over, he caused a modest headstone to be set to 
mark her grave. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE TRUTH AT LAST 


The strain of the wearing struggle had come upon 
Henry Bidwell this time after he had won his great fight. 
It was the premonition of something like this that had 
caused him before to hurry into some new project of 
modern adventure. Like the pirates of old, he could not 
brook to lie idle in port, where, perchance, he might 
grow to think of the past. But now he no longer saw be- 
fore him a field for further operations; he had cleared 
the seas on which he cruised. The vast profits that 
would come to him through the new ordinance with 
which he held the city by the throat were as good as in 
his grasp. He was a monarch, but he cared little for 
power except as the means for achieving an end, and 
that end had come. Ina fatal moment of weakness he 
had asked himself a question: What shall I do with it 
all? Andthen: How did I get it? The first question he 
could not answer, and to the second he did not dare to 
make a reply, even to himself. 

There comes to every man a time when he can no 
longer dodge himself; when there must be a settlement 
between two that are yet one. So there arose within the 
breast of Bidwell a certain something—Himself—de- 
manding an accounting of Himself. This first person- 
ality had long been dormant, yielding to the command of 
the other, but now it was awakened to a strange per- 
sistency that annoyed and alarmed the man. It came 
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with all the arguments that Mrs. Warrington had ad- 
vanced during their years of friendship; it used her very 
language to upbraid and pillory him before himself. He 
was unable to sleep, and when awake he was nervous, 
starting at the slightest sound, unable to concentrate his 
mind on anything. He grew weak; he lost flesh that a 
man of his age and physique could not spare; and to all 
who saw him he gave every evidence of breaking down. 
He refused, however, to heed his physician; he flew into 
a passion when others were frank, and gave him advice. 
He was never before so much alone in the world. On 
Ledlow, the banker, he could not lean and confide; one 
cannot talk of the things of the heart to a cash register. 
He knew that somehow he had lost Sprogel; the fat 
millionaire was one of those who change slowly, but re- 
main set when once they shift their ground. For Sprogel 
had within him a new ambition—to be thought well of by 
other men. It was something ethical, but Sprogel did 
not know it as such. It was the same instinct that urges 
the dog to do his best, be he cur or thoroughbred, to win 
approbation. And in another way Sprogel had proved a 
great disappointment. He had declined all invitations to 
come to Bidwell’s home, where he was sure to meet 
Edith. Bidwell was persistent in his efforts for this; for, 
to do him justice, he honestly thought, with his ideas of 
the weight of money and the lightness of marital vows, 
that no better match could be arranged for his niece. 
But his hopes were shattered when, one day, Sprogel 
blurted forth: 

“Your niece don’t care for me, Henry; I ain’t her 
style. I don’t know much, but I can see that. There are 
some things I don’t want to buy.” 

“Tam sure you are mistaken,” purred Bidwell in reply. 


“She has always spoken of you in the highest terms, 
Herman.” 
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But the charm was broken. Bidwell no longer swayed 
his great, hulking man of money by a gesture or a soft 
word. 

“ That’s all right,” he replied. “ You stick to your line. 
Don’t branch out. It’s bad enough to buy aldermen, but 
I don’t propose to buy a wife, even if you put her on the 
market, Henry. Drop it, now, drop it.” 

One evening Bidwell went to the theatre. The play was 
a German comedy, “The White Horse Tavern.” One 
of the characters was a millionaire, one who was rotund 
and healthy-looking, but hard to please. It did Bidwell 
good to see him, for he looked as if he, at least, slept well. 
Another character was that of an old professor, who 
had come to the inn in the Alps for a week’s vacation, 
with his only daughter and just enough money to eke out 
the time. The professor and the millionaire met and 
recognized each other. They had been schoolmates. 
The millionaire ordered a bottle of wine and sat down 
with the friend of his boyhood, from whom he drew the 
simple story of his life—how he had married, lost his 
wife by death, reared his only daughter, and was now an 
assistant professor in a college. He had also written a 
book, and it had been published after years of labor had 
been expended on it; a great volume, almost as big as a 
dictionary, a book on biology. 

“And was it successful? ” asked the millionaire. 

“Yes, very,” answered the simple old professor, in his 
soft voice. “It is now recognized as a standard work.” 

“ But how much did you make out of it? ” persisted the 
rich man. “ How much money did all these years of 
labor bring you?” 

“Qh, you mean how much money?” said the kindly 
old professor. “ Oh, that was not much. Hardly enough 
to pay for the printing. But it is called a great work. It 
has some new truths in it.” 
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“Poor fellow! Poor fellow!” exclaimed the million- 
aire of the stage, settling back in his chair; “and your 
work was all for nothing. My poor old friend! ” 

“Why, I have been very, very happy,” exclaimed the 
old man, in surprise. “ You do not understand. I have 
my books, and I have my daughter, and together we now 
have this beautiful vacation, a week, a whole week, in the 
Alps. Why, I would not change places with you.” 

The burst of applause from the audience sent a shock 
through Bidwell, and, looking across at a box on the 
other side, he saw that Mrs. Warrington’s eyes were 
fixed upon him. The next instant he felt as if the whole 
audience was looking at him. He went out when the cur- 
tain came down at the end of the act a moment later, and 
he did not come back. 

“They applauded,” he thought, bitterly, “and yet 
there was not a man or woman among them who would 
not in an instant have jumped into the shoes of the 
millionaire instead of the professor, if given the choice. 
But,” he added, “‘ they applauded the professor.” 

When he came home that night he found a telegram 
from the State capital, where the Supreme Court was 


- soon to convene. He read it, and a grim smile came to 


his face. 

“Tama hard man to beat,” he said aloud, as he placed 
it in his pocket. “ They all preach one thing, and prac- 
tise another. They applaud that which they would like 
to have others do, but it is what they would not do them- 
selves.” 

Hidden away in his breast was a new and great secret, 
or, rather, a knowledge that had done more than any- 
thing else to break him down, to shake his old confidence 
in himself. It was the knowledge that he could not hope 
to gain the one great political position that he had for 
years aspired to fill, One man had told him he could not 
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have it, and why. And that man was the President. He, 
Henry Bidwell, who for many years had made men bow 
to his will by the mere mention of those cabalistic words, 
“ political expediency,” was brought to yield to force of 
a condition that he had often pictured to others. For the 
President, to reinforce his arguments, showed Bidwell a 
huge, massive pile of letters, bearing postmarks from far 
and wide, each letter a written protest against the recog- 
nition of Bidwell, and what he stood for. 

“Tt is a congress of letters,” said the President, dryly, 
“with each State and Territory represented by full dele- 
gations. Is there not something else you would take? ” 

And Bidwell, choking with anger and rage, had said 
no; there was nothing else he would take; and had come 
away without making the bargain he had hoped to clinch. 
So he was now alone, back where his very successes had 
made the world a desert to him. Why did he start and 
glance over his shoulder when there was no one about? 
Was he to blame for everything that had occurred in a 
city? He had not so much as spoken to an alderman, 
excepting when he appeared to argue before the com- 
mittee. No; he would not yield to such weakness. He 
had everything; had won everything; there was nothing 
he could not do; he had never failed. Who was there to 
match him now, in business or in politics? He would 
teach the President a lesson; he would reduce Sprogel 
to what he was before he took him up—a child, a boy. 
From one mood to another he reasoned himself—in and 
out, back and forth—and was jarred, torn, and ground 
between them. 

One day he came down from his room so weak and 
haggard that he could scarcely keep his feet. Despite 
his protests, Edith sent for his doctor, a fiery, dark- 
visaged man, who loved to cut with his tongue as well 
as with the scalpel. 
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“The grip,” said the physician abruptly. “Stay 
in the house. Nothing else to do for a prince or a 
pauper.” 

To Edith the change in her uncle now became more 
and more apparent; for she saw him in all his varying 
moods. He began to talk to her a great deal concerning 
things of which he had long been silent—of his youth; 
of what he had done for the world by the great projects 
he had devised and carried through; even of Mrs. War- 
rington, of whom he spoke kindly, laying the blame for 
her actions on Bannerton, whom he declared wielded a 
strange and mysterious influence over her. Against 
Bannerton he cherished a wild and bitter hatred, for it 
had become his one great throb of virtue to hate the man 
who had deceived his niece. But there was little oppor- 
tunity for him to vent his feelings in these matters. 
Edith would not listen to a word against her recreant 
lover, and at last took the decisive step of leaving the 
room whenever he approached the subject. 

It was while Edith, resigned to the fate of one who 
had loved and lost, was thus caring for her uncle, that 
there came to her a note from Mrs. Warrington, couched 
in a tone so earnest that it broke her resolution, and 
she hastened to the Warrington house. She found her 
old friend anxiously awaiting her arrival, strangely agi- 
tated, and changed from the calm and even mood in 
which she had always seen her. | 

“ Edith,” she said, when the girl had been ushered into 
the library and the door closed, “ you have done Hugh 
a most cruel wrong.” 

The accusation was so unexpected that, for a moment, 
it took away the young woman’s breath. Then she held 
up her head and rose from her chair. The old proud look 
was in her eyes, her thin nostrils dilated. 

“You,” she cried, ‘‘ you send for me to tell me this in 
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your own house, where I came only under the pledge in 
your note that I should meet no one but you! You tell 
me that I have wronged him! You dare tell that to the 
woman whose love he gained while he made love to an- 
other! You dare say this to the woman whom Hugh 
Bannerton deceived and degraded in her own eyes! 
Open the door and let me go! This from you, Mrs. 
Warrington, is too much; too much! I have stood 
everything else, but this is too much! ” 

“Stop, Edith, stop and listen!” cried Mrs. Warring- 
ton, placing herself between Edith and the door. “ There 
has been a terrible mistake. It is for your welfare, as 
well as his, for my own, that I have sent for you. Stop, 
and let me prove to you that he is innocent.” 

“Innocent!” cried Edith in scorn. “Innocent! Can 
you ask me to deny my own eyes? Could a man write 
such a letter to one woman, and hope to hold the love of 
another? There are some things a woman can never 
forgive.” 

“TI do not ask you to forgive,” burst forth Mrs. War- 
rington, her eyes now flashing, her whole frame quiver- 
ing; “ but I do say that you shall know that Hugh Ban- 
nerton is innocent of what you think him guilty. You 
shall take no one’s word for it. You shall see with your 
own eyes. Then you may do as you please. But he shall 
be acquitted.” 

For an instant Edith quailed before the fierce energy 
of the other woman. She hesitated, and in that instant 
Mrs. Warrington spoke again. 

“ Here,” she said, placing her hand on the unopened 
bundle of manuscript as it lay on the library table— 
“here is part of the evidence, and here is the rest.” She 
produced the letter written by Dolly, and laid it beside 
the package on the table. 

“T do not understand,” said Edith, wavering, for in 
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her heart there rose even now a faint hope, despite pride 
and reason. “I do not comprehend.” : 

“No, but you shall, Edith,” cried Mrs. Warrington. 
“‘ See, here is the manuscript of a story returned to Hugh 
two years ago. It is unopened, and the seal is unbroken. 
See, here is the post-mark. Read it yourself, and then 
break it and learn the truth.” 

“It is addressed to—to—him,” she said. ‘“ The seal 
has not been broken. You may open it, if you choose. 
I will see; I will hear all; but it is useless. It is too 
late.” 

“Tt is not too late to cleanse him,” said Mrs. Warring- 
ton. “ But you shall break the seal yourself. Here, cut 
the cord with these scissors. Unwrap the covering, and 
see for yourself. The letter that Henry Bidwell placed 
in your hands was no letter at all. It was but a fragment 
from a story, and of this you shall have the proof, Edith 
Crosby.” 

She tore away the outer wrapping and drew forth the 
typewritten sheets. She ran down the sheets and picked 
out two, paged and numbered in regular order. 

“ There,” she cried, with a ring of triumph in her voice, 
“there is the love letter on which you have condemned 
as honest a man as ever loved a woman. But wait; first 
read this letter. It is one for your eyes only, and perhaps 
no one else shall ever see it. The woman who wrote it 
did so on her dying bed, with her last strength. She was 
buried only yesterday; the ink on the envelope is still 
fresh.” 

She placed the letter in Edith’s outstretched hand. 
The girl was now very white. She tore the envelope 
open and took forth the note, stepping nearer the win- 
dow, that she might have a better light to read by. She 
read it through, and even as she read the last line it 
dropped from her hands and fluttered to the floor as she 
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clutched at the curtain. She would have fallen had not 
Mrs. Warrington caught her. 

“The letter! The letter!” she murmured. “ Give me 
the letter. It is for no eyes but mine. Oh, why did I not 
know this before! ” 

Then she roused herself, and spoke out full and clear: 

“Where is he? Where is Hugh? I will see him. I 
must see him. Oh, why did I believe my eyes? I should 
have known, I should have trusted.” 

Mrs. Warrington led the girl to a ciate Then she 
touched a bell. The door flew open, and Hugh sprang 
into the room; for he came at a signal that meant he had 
won. And as he entered, Mrs. Warrington passed out 
and closed the door. 

Later, when Hugh opened the door, and stood radiant 
and happy, with Edith blushing and clinging to his arm, 
prepared to be greeted by the friend who had done so 
much for both, they were surprised to receive, instead 
of any personal congratulations, a short note from Mrs. 
Warrington, stating that she had gone on an errand of 
importance to both, and asking—nay, almost command- 
ing—that neither should leave the house until they re- 
ceived word from her. To this Edith at first demurred, 
setting forth that her uncle was not yet strong, and 
might need her services. 

“My dear,” said Hugh, “is it not better to accede to 
the wishes of one who has proved not only a good friend, 
but a wise one? Should we not trust my aunt now?” 

“No; not alone for that reason, Hugh, but because I 
must henceforth trust in your judgment,” said Edith, 
looking up into his eyes. “ We will wait.” 

When Mrs. Warrington came from the room in which 
she left Hugh and Edith, she had no doubt of the out- 
come of their interview. She ordered her carriage, left 
a hastily written note to the pair, and drove directly to 
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Bidwell’s house. Her blood was up, and she was re- 
solved to go through, now that she had started; to brook 
no further impediment to the union of the lovers; to 
settle the matter, once and for all. 

Bidwell came to meet her with much of his old grace 
of manner; for he had grown considerably stronger dur- 
ing the last few days, a new business that had come up 
having served the purpose of arousing him and taking 
his mind away from himself—the one object that he 
hated to dwell on. 

“My dear Mrs. Warrington,” he said, in his softest 
tones, “this is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Tt is on business, and not on pleasure, that I now 
come to see you, Henry,” she answered. “It is a busi- 
ness that concerns the happiness of two persons who are 
very dear to me.” 

“There is time for that,” he replied, showing her to a 
chair. “ Pray do not disillusionise me so abruptly. For 
the sake of old times, you might at least say a few words 
in kindness. See, you have come in time to be the first 
to congratulate me.” 

He picked up a letter from the table and read aloud: 

““T have absolute and accurate information that the 
decision of the Supreme Court will uphold the ordinance 
in every respect. Its validity is sustained, the manner of 
its passage pronounced legal, and the whole construed 
a binding contract. The decision will be handed down 
to-morrow.’ 

“Now,” he continued, tossing the letter back upon 
the table, and smiling in his old way, “I supposed you 
had heard, or divined, and came to cry quits, to congrat- 
ulate me, and to make up. I could forgive anything from 
you, Kate,” he added. , 

The use of her maiden name stung her. 

“ Henry Bidwell,” she said, sternly, but in a low tone, 
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“there are some things that can never be forgiven, nor 
forgotten. But that is neither here nor there now. 
There is another business between us. It is this—Edith, 
you niece, loves Hugh Bannerton.” 

“ He is a scoundrel,” broke forth Bidwell. 

“No,” she cried, holding up her hand; “ hear me out. 
Give me fair treatment. Heis no scoundrel. The letter 
you placed in her hands was no letter at all. It wasa 
sheet torn from a story. The proof of that has been 
placed in her hands, and even now she is with him in my 
house. Henry Bidwell, they shall become man and wife. 
With your consent, if you will give it; without it, if you 
refuse. But before you answer, listen to what I will give 
in return.” 

The burst of indignation that was on his lips was 
checked. 

“ And what would you give that would lead me to con- 
sent to such a union? ” he asked, the wicked old light in 
his eyes. 

“T will give,” she said, steadily enough—“ I will give 
you the controlling interest in ‘The Watchman.’ ” 

Something like an oath escaped from Bidwell’s lips. 

““The Watchman ’!” he cried in scorn. ‘“ What do 
I care for ‘The Watchman’ now? Where are they now? 
Where will they be, when this decision comes down 
to-morrow? I shall be vindicated, ‘The Watchman’ 
branded as a false prophet. I have seen to that. No,a 
hundred times no, to your proposition. Who has done 
more to thwart me in this whole venture than this young 
sprig whom you have chosen to take under your protec- 
tion? Had it not been for you, I should have sent him to 
the penitentiary. But I hesitated for your sake.” 

“Yes,” she said, sharply, “ because you would have 
tried to send him there on a false charge, and feared that 
I might cause your exposure.” 
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“This man Bannerton has been the one stumbling 
block in my way,” he continued, not heeding her inter- 
ruption. “ He secured the Malden stock, as no other 
man could have done. I know the story of his ride—I 
wish he had broken his neck when he fell. On his head 
rests many of my sins. But for him, I could have re- 
leased some men from voting for the ordinance. I would 
have had enough without them. I would have released 
Carl Zimmer, had it not been for Hugh Bannerton and 
his work, and the black face of the dead fool would not 
stare at me now as it sometimes does. No, and again 
no; he shall not marry Edith if I have to take her away 
to Europe with me to-morrow.” 

“And you shall never have that chance!” cried Mrs. 
Warrington, springing to her feet. ‘“ Before sunrise to- 
morrow morning they shall be made man and wife. You 
have no hold on her; she is of age. And you may take 
her little fortune, if you choose, but I will guide and pro- 
tect her as Hugh Bannerton’s wife, for her sake, for my 
sake, for the sake of Jeanie Downs.” 

“Jeanie Downs!” gasped Bidwell, turning the colour 
of chalk. “Jeanie Downs!” he repeated, in a hollow 
voice, staring straight ahead. “My wife! And you 
know?” 

Instantly, quicker than a flash of lightning, the woman 
knew that what she had always known, and which had 
yet been hidden from her, was now revealed. It was 
where her dreams always left off. 

“Yes,” she said, calmly; ‘“ Henry Bidwell, I know. 
She was my sister.” 

He recoiled from her with a little cry of horror. 

“T never meant to wrong her,” he cried. “I came 
back to find her gone. Then I heard she was dead. What 
was I to do? I did not seek to conceal the marriage,” 
he continued, pleading in the whining tone of a child. 
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“Why, I stood in the little chapel at Nottingwood even 
last summer, and looked at our names on the book, side 
by side. I could have cut them out with a knife in an in- 
stant; I could have bought the whole church, records 
and all, and swept everything away, had I wished. See!” 
he cried, staggering across the room to the old book- 
case. “ Here, in this secret drawer, close at hand, I have 
kept all these years our marriage certificate.” 

He drew forth a bundle of yellow papers, and made his 
way back to the table, waving them in his hand. 

“Have I not been true?” he cried. “ Tell me, Kate 
Warrington, have I not been true?” 

“Miserable man!” she replied at last, “ not only did 
you ruin the life of one of the most tender of God’s crea- 
tures, but you left her all these years with a stain on her 
name! Where is your cunning, that you do not even 
now comprehend? How is it that you never saw in me 
the sister of the woman you betrayed? ” 

“ There was always something,” he muttered, “ always 
something.” 

“You left her child, your son 

“Her child! My son!” he gasped. “I never knew.” 

“And still your mind is befogged on this one point,” 
she said, in wonder. “ You, Henry Bidwell, who have 
out-figured the keenest men—whole cities full of men— 
can you not understand my interest in a man you 
know?” 

“She left no son,” he said, reaching for the yellow 
papers. “ There is no proof.” 

“Yes,” she said, calmly, reaching out and taking the 
papers in her own firm grasp. “ The proof is here, at 
Nottingwood, where my sister died, in her own home, 
where the child was born. And that child—hear me, 
Henry Bidwell—was Hugh Bannerton!”’ 

He fell back in his chair as if shot; his face twitched, 
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and she sprang to his side in alarm. She feared he would 
die—no one’s life was dearer to her now than his. He 
motioned feebly to a phial on the table, and held up three 
fingers. She understood, and gave him three pellets 
from the bottle. In afew moments he grew stronger. 

“ T should have known, I should have known,” were his 
first words. ‘“ The short thumbs! I noticed them once, 
but I forgot. I was too busy with other things. They 
were the thumbs of my father. They skip every other 
generation, but they never miss two in succession. Oh, 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” he wailed. “He 
will want everything. It will all go to him.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Warrington; “it is a great deal for 
me to say, for any one to say for another, but I know, 
Hugh. In his behalf I will relinquish any rights and 
claims he may have on your money. It is blood money, 
Henry Bidwell, and he will have none of it.” 

“Will he sign a release? Will he agree to keep 
this secret?’’ asked Bidwell. “ Hand me the paper 
and the ink. Let me draw up what I think would be 
fair.” 

He wrote for some time, carefully, as if weighing each 
word, to seek through it some advantage. When it was 
done, he read it over and over again. Suddenly he tore it 
to bits, and sat up straight in his chair. He seized the 
pen again, and wrote in a full, round hand a few sen- 
tences. Then he paused and looked long and earnestly 
at the woman before him. She looked back at him, with 
something like the old, kindly sympathy she used to feel 
for him. She was surprised herself that the discovery 
of her relationship had not shocked her more. But it 
seemed so natural; as if she had always known. The 
magnitude of the discovery dazed her. Neither spoke. 
Of a sudden he dipped the pen in ink, and wrote, be- 
neath what he had already written, his name, Henry Bid- 
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well. He threw the pen aside, and, rising, he passed the 
paper to her. 

“There,” he cried, “I have done right. I have done 
the right thing at last, Kate.” 

As her hand touched it he threw up his arms, and fell 
back in his chair with a groan. She dropped the paper 
and ran around the table to his side. 

“Henry! Henry! My God, he is dead!” she ex- 
claimed, drawing back in terror. But even as she spoke 
there came a voice, a voice from the dead, and it said: 

“T have done right at last. I have done right at last.” 

Quickly she gathered up the marriage papers, old and 
yellow, and with them the one the dead man had just 
written. <A glance told her what he had done. He had 
written an acknowledgment of Jeanie Downs as his wife 
and Hugh Bannerton as his son, and he had signed it, 
fully and clearly, that all might know. In the last mo- 
ment, when he felt the shadow of death falling upon him, 
he had yielded to the great human impulse to do right. 
He had pleaded it, as all men must plead some day, at 
the last moment, with his last breath. 

And Mrs. Warrington, alone with the dead, fell upon 
her knees, and prayed to the God she knew—prayed for 
forgiveness for the man who had wronged those near 
and dear to her, and who had, perhaps, wronged her 
more than all the others. For who shall know the secrets 
a woman tells only to her God, on her knees beside a 
dead man? 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A STRANGE MILLIONAIRE 

The death of Henry Bidwell, the great organizer of 
capital, the powerful politician, the man so often credited 
with being ‘the mainspring of the industrial life of the 
community, of this multitude huddled within walls of 
stone, masonry, and brick, made not the slightest impres- 
sion on the great turbulent surface of the city’s life. No 
motorman on all the great railway system was the frac- 
tion of a minute beyond his schedule run because Henry 
Bidwell no longer lived. The great wave of labour 
flowed downtown in the morning and ebbed back at 
night, as it had done day after day. The business man 
took the name of Bidwell to point a moral and adorn a 
time-worn tale, soon told to smug-faced, doubting clerks. 
The higher forms of the mourning art, the deep regret, 
the inexpressible shock, the loss to the world, found 
ready expression and advertisement in the customary in- 
terviews which trained reporters wrote as mechanically 
to a form as clerks fill out a bill of lading. With the pre- 
cision of machinery, and as little sentiment, various 
organisations met, passed resolutions, named honorary 
pall-bearers, and decorously adjourned. The forms of 
the Christian service followed in their due and regular 
course ; two women wept; the eyes of a son were dimmed 
by tears of pity and forgiveness; and, dust to dust, the 
now empty shell, wherein had dwelt a wild and restless 
spirit, was laid to rest. 
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From its short contemplation of Death among the 
mighty, the public, both high and low, now turned in 
wonder to fix a longer gaze on the riddle of the living — 
upon the man who now stepped forward so unexpectedly, 
full-panoplied with power, the son and heir, Hugh Ban- 
nerton-Bidwell. This was the shock that thrilled the 
business and the political world. 

True to the information received by Bidwell on the day 
of his death, the decision of the Supreme Court came 
down the following day in favour of the company. The 
ordinance was sustained, the power of the council was 
upheld. To some men it was a shifty decision, evasive 
on points that might have been construed unfavourably 
to the corporation, but bold and decisive on those phases 
of the question that could be turned to the advantage 
of the company. But among the lawyers there were 
no doubts, no criticisms. They bowed low; pronounced 
it a masterpiece; and it became the gospel of thrift, the 
word from on high. 

With mingled emotions Sprogel and Ledlow received 
the supreme court decision which brought money to 
their pockets, and the Supreme Court decision that took 
from them the man who made it for them. The real 
shock was the news that Hugh Bannerton was the son 
and heir of Bidwell; that, besides the regular legal proof, 
Bidwell had acknowledged it with his own hand. Inthe 
minds of these two men, and in the minds of all who had 
followed the double standard of Bidwell—that of busi- 
ness and politics—there arose a great fear. It was born 
of the realisation that Bannerton-Bidwell would come 
to know them all; for there were few whom Bidwell did 
not hold by force of written evidence. It was the alert- 
ness of Mrs. Warrington, born of her intimate knowl- 
edge of Bidwell’s methods, that forestalled those who 
would have come into possession of his papers. She 
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acted with promptness and put Hugh in possession, with 
a word of caution to be on his guard. And she was none 
too soon; for there came, almost before the body of the 
dead man was cold, a pompous, blustering man who 
wished a little red book at once—the little red book that 
Sprogel had longed to possess, and that this other man 
had once seen at work when Bidwell was hard pressed 
in a great political fight. None were successful in this - 
first onslaught, and John Hannum was installed as the 
legal representative of the estate. One of the first things 
this shrewd gentleman discovered was that Henry Bid- 
well had so well managed his last coup that he was in 
complete control of the great street railway corporation 
on the day he died. He had never taken a backward 
step; he had bought all that Ledlow had sold. It was 
an odd shift all around, this sudden change of the at- 
torney who had fought the company before to be its 
legal representative; for such he became in fact. To 
the lawyers who hurried to consult with him in behalf of 
Ledlow and Sprogel, he said: 

“Gentlemen, there is no need of haste. Your inter- 
ests are now ours. Mr. Bidwell’s son is in control, and 
what he will do will certainly be along lines that will be 
for the best interests ofall. There is no further question 
at issue; the Supreme Court has spoken. There need be 
no hurry about signing and accepting the ordinance.” 

The duties that fell to Bannerton-Bidwell through the 
strange developments caused by Mrs. Warrington’s dis- 
covery and the death of his father, stimulated and 
aroused him to a sense of his new and great responsi- 
bilities. He did not flinch; for he had the gift of his 
father in rising to an emergency. He looked bravely 
ahead, resolved upon a certain course, staunch and true, 
grounded on something his father never knew and had 
never understood. 
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' “John,” he said to Hannum, “I have never envied 
rich men, and I did not deserve this fate.” 

“Well, you are a millionaire,” said the lawyer with a 
laugh, “and something of an octopus, too. You prac- 
tically own the greatest property of its kind in the world. 
You have rights that cannot be taken from you in half a 
century; your landed estate is the city itself; the inhabi- 
tants, your tenants, are bound to pay a tax decreed by 
law.” 

“ John,” said the young man, “ was that decision of 
the Supreme Court right?” 

“‘ Yes,” answered the lawyer without an instant’s hesi- 
tation, “it was right. It is the law.” 

“ But you yourself declared to me,” persisted the young 
millionaire, ‘‘ that the ordinance was a great wrong, that 
it was illegally passed, that it could not stand.” 

“ But what the court decrees becomes the law, and is 
right,” said the lawyer. “ If it were otherwise we would 
have anarchy. All men must be bound by the great 
compact to abide by the law. There are differences of 
opinion among all men. We select some to be the final 
arbiters. In this case their opinion was contrary to my 
own; that is all.” 

“Suppose this decision could be set aside; be re- 
versed?” persisted Bannerton-Bidwell. “ Would that 
turn the present right into wrong?” _ 

“No,” replied the lawyer, “it would be right still. 
But there is no higher court.” 

“John,” said the young man, “ you can beat me in an 
argument. The fact that I am now a millionaire does 
not make me able to cope with you in a game of which 
you are a master. But, to my mind, you simply argue 
that might makes right. To prove it, I am going either 
to turn right into wrong or wrong into right. I shall 
do this because I have might.” 
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“ T do not quite catch your drift,” said Hannum. 

“This ordinance has not been accepted by the com- 
pany,” said the young millionaire, rising from his seat. 
“It cannot be accepted unless I agree to it. I am the 
company. John Hannum, I declare this ordinance a 
wrong. I will give this city one that is right. Do I 
turn right into wrong or wrong into right?” 

“Good God, Hugh!” exclaimed the lawyer, for 
once thrown off his feet. “Do you mean to say 
you would throw away something worth millions of 
dollars?” 

“No, sir,” answered Bannerton-Bidwell, “I shall 
throw nothing away. I shall return a right that be- 
longs to others, a thing that I believe was stolen. In 
its place I shall take a fair and just right, and you, John 
Hannum, shall draw this right in the form of a fair ordi- 
nance, fair alike to the company and to the people of 
the city.” 

“Mr. Bannerton-Bidwell,” said John Hannum, bowing 
as he rose from his chair, “ you will be held as the great- 
est anarchist this country has yet produced. You will 
do something that some men can never forget or for- 
give.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the young man, placing a hand on 
the lawyer’s shoulder and smiling, “I am afraid I shall 
be a lonesome millionaire, John.” 

The things that were, the events that shaped them- 
selves under his hand, are the budding of a new tale, 
as yet unformed, unripened, unready to be threshed 
out. 

As he stood some months later, the centre of a little 
group of tried and trusted friends, he slipped his arm 
around his wife and said: 

“T shall try to show what a man may do with money; 
not what money can do with a man.” 
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“T will help you, Hugh,” said Edith, looking up into 
his face. 

“Yes,” answered Hugh, bending over and kissing her, 
“ you shall help me.” 

“And the other robin came,” said the artist. “ The 

picture is done.” 


THE END 
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